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"  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  strangeness  of  the  tactics  which 
are  used  against  them  which  make  Churchmen  bhnd  to 
the  dangers  which  surround  them  now. 

"There  are  the  efforts  perpetually  made  by  Dissenters 
to  appropriate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Church. 

"The  attack  has  been  conceived  with  terrible  ingenuity, 
and  will  doubtless  be  carried  on  with  all  the  energy  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  know  how  to  command.  Its  results 
will  depend  upon  the  spirit  which  Churchmen  shall  display. 
Dissensions  may  open  to  it  the  door  of  success,  and  pro- 
duce calamities  of  which  no  man  living  shall  see  the  close. 
Union  and  energy,  and  a  subordination  of  every  other 
motive  to  the  one  great  end,  will  baffle  it  for  ever." 

The  above  sentences  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  July  1865.  Its  author,  it  is  now 
known,  was  an  earnest  Churchman  and  a  great  statesman 
— the  late  Lord  Salisbury. 
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FORKWORD 

Ir  is  always  difiicult  to  bring  oncsell  to  face 
unpleasant  facts,  and  where  religion  is  con- 
cerned one  naturally  hesitates  to  ascribe  to 
others  conduct  and  behaviour  which  does  not 
appear  in  consonance  with  Christian  principles. 
On  these  grounds,  Churchmen  have  ever  been 
loth  to  realise  that  amongst  the  body  of  Dis- 
senters around  them,  who  were  obviously  in 
serious  earnest  as  Christian  members  of  the 
community,  there  has  always  existed  a  hostility 
against  the  Church — a  hostility  so  deep  and 
bitter  as  to  entertain  for  its  iinal  cause  the 
absolute  destruction  of  the  National  Church 
— "  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with  it,  even 
unto  the  ground."     It  is  so  to-day. 

By  way  of  olTering  some  excuse  for  this 
strangelv  unchristian  spirit,  a  book  was  com- 
piled by  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  in  1903,  which 
he  entitled  "  A  History  of  the  Free  Churches" 
— a  book  which  is  not  history  at  all,  but  only 
an  ex  parte  statement  intended  to  show  that 
Dissenters  have  all  along  from  the  days  of 
their  origin  been  the  champions  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  against  the  narrow  repression 
and  cruelty  of  an  overweening  Church. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  require  much 
knowledge  of  history  to  show  indisputably  that 
Dissenters  have  never  been  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom, except  freedom  for  themselves.  They 
have  never  waged  a  magnanimous  warfare  ; 
they  have  never  struggled  for  their  country's 
good  ;  their  views  have  never  been  liberal  and 
generous,  but  always  narrow  and  selfish. 

At  such  times  as  they  were  in  the  ascendant, 
so  far  from  according  to  others  that  civil  and 
religious  liberty  for  which  they  professed  to 
have  struggled,  they  exhibited  to  all  who  dif- 
fered from  them  a  refinement  of  cruelty  and 
tyranny  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
religion,  unless  it  be  the  Roman  Inquisition  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  fact  cannot  be  controverted  :  twenty  years 
of  dominance  caused  the  Dissenters  literally  to 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nation.  When  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  grant  to  others  that  civil 
and  religious  freedom  and  liberty  for  which 
they  professed  to  have  struggled,  they  mani- 
fested on  all  hands  such  intolerable  bigotry  and 
exclusiveness  that  the  people,  instead  of  hailing 
them  as  the  saviours  of  the  nation,  rose  up  and 
hurled  them  from  place  and  power,  and  eventu- 
ally placed  them  under  legal  ban  as  pests  and 
nuisances  to  their  fellow-men.  Nothing  will 
ever  clean  from  off  the  scutcheon  of  Dissent 
the  blots  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  little  is  heard  of  them, 
save  as  stragglers ;  but  when  we  reach  the 
enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
the  removal  of  disabilities.  Dissent  rises  from 
its  ashes,  only,  however,  to  oppose  the  Church. 
The  principal  feature  of  Church  activity  in  the 
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first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
keen  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  —  an  activity 
opposed  at  every  turn  by  the  obstruction  of 
Dissent. 

The  extraordinary  commercial  prosperity  that 
dawned  upon  the  country  with  the  advent  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne,  resulted  in  an 
abnormal  exodus  from  the  country  side  to  the 
various  manufacturing  centres.  Vast  aggre- 
gates of  people  came  together  completely  para- 
lysing the  efforts  of  a  half-awakening  Church. 
It  was  the  Dissenters'  opportunity  ;  and  they 
must  have  every  credit  for  doing  vast  work  for 
souls  in  a  thousand  humble  ways.  But  they 
no  sooner  became  conscious  of  their  growing 
strength  than  there  broke  out  the  old  birth  sin 
of  hostility  to  the  Church.  They  could  not 
rest  content  to  work  in  their  own  vineyard 
in  their  own  free  way,  but  must  needs  peer 
over  the  hedge  at  their  neighbours'  vines,  and 
seized  with  desire  to  destroy  the  walls  thereof, 
and  the  winepress  therein,  they  meet  together 
under  the  presiding  genius  of  one  called  Miall, 
a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Westminster. 
An  association  was  formed  in  1844,  entitled 
the  "  Anti- State -Church  Association,"  Mr. 
Miall,  the  founder,  affirming  that  to  destroy 
the  Church  of  England  "  and  give  the  dust  of 
it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  is  the  sacred 
mission  of  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers." 
The  title  of  this  association  was  subsequently 
improved  into  the  "  Liberation  Society  " — in 
which  specious  title  it  still  delights  to  revel. 
The  only  thing  really  noticeable  about  the 
Society  is  that  it  has  never  been  a  success  ;  its 
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coffers  h;ive  never  overflowed  ;  its  numbers 
have  never  swelled  unduly  ;  but  it  has  dragged 
through  a  lingering  and  violent  existence, 
which,  at  any  rate,  has  served  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  hostility  to  the  Church  in  the 
ever-increasing  ranks  of  Protestant  Dissenting 
leaders.  Its  chief  signs  of  life  since  its  ques- 
tionable nativity  have  been  crass  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  unconscionable  virulence. 

Its  financial  status  has  by  no  means  been 
commensurate  with  the  ambitious  nature  of 
its  programme,  which  was  set  out  in  full  in 
the  pages  of  the  Financial  Reform  Almanac 
for  the  year  1885.  A  reference  to  Appendix 
"  A "  will  show  that  its  aims  constitute  a 
resurrection  in  detail  of  the  self-same  spirit  of 
wholesale  robbery,  plunder,  and  oppression 
that  disgraced  for  ever  the  transactions  of 
that  unconstitutional  and  persistent  Puritan 
assembly  known  in  our  history  as  the  Long 
Parliament. 

The  spirit  of  the  whole  programme  is, 
"  Down  with  tiie  Church  ;  down  with  it,  even 
to  the  ground."  The  direct  assault  upon  the 
Church  proved  a  failure  at  every  turn ;  but 
failure  only  seemed  to  brace  the  nerves  for 
another  and  more  subtle  form  of  attack.  It 
became  evident  that  so  long  as  the  Church 
had  the  children,  she  had  the  country  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
Elementary  Schools  predisposed  the  youthful 
mind  to  look  up  to  the  Church  as  the  lawful 
representative  of  religion,  and  to  regard  Dissent 
as  something  outside,  unnecessary  and  wrong. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  during  the 
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first  seventy  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  been  left  almost  entirely  to  the  care  and 
energy  of  the  Church,  upwards  of  73  per  cent, 
of  the  children  attending  school  being  under 
her  guardianship,  when  the  momentous  Bill  of 
1870  was  brought  into  Parliament. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Forster's 
attempt  to  establish  something  like  a  national 
system  of  education  with  due  facilities  and 
privileges  to  supplement  and  complete  the 
work  of  the  various  voluntary  associations,  was 
met  with  unrelenting  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Dissenters,  and  a  strenuous  effort  was  made 
to  secure  that  the  education  offered  in  the  State 
Schools  should  be  on  lines  entirely  secular. 
Failing  in  this,  they  managed  to  secure  a  pro- 
vision that  in  the  religious  instruction  that  was 
provided  there  should  be  no  use  of  any  formu- 
lary or  catechism  distinctive  of  any  religious 
body.  What  the  Government  intended  by  this 
provision  was  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Limehouse  Town  Hall  on  March  21,  1895, 
and  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  supposing 
that  if  the  provision  had  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  genuine  intentions  of  the 
Government,  an  amicable  working  arrangement 
would  have  been  reached  which  should  have 
given  satisfaction  to  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
alike.  But  the  Dissenters'  opportunity  had 
arrived.  They  suddenly  developed  a  hitherto 
carefully-concealed  passion  for  education,  and 
everywhere  struggled  for  seats  on  the  Council 
of  the  School  Boards  :  everywhere  they  began 
to  agitate  for  the  creation  of  School  Boards  even 
in  districts  where,  owing  to  the  ample  facilities 
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afforded  by  the  Voluntary  Schools,  no  further 
provision  was  required.  They  were  not  above 
closing  down  their  own  Voluntary  Schools  in 
places  in  order  to  force  on  the  district  a 
School  Board.  Everywhere  there  were  men  at 
work  to  try  and  strangle  the  Church's  Schools. 

Their  action,  when  elected  on  the  Boards, 
was  characteristic.  Wherever  they  were  in  a 
majority,  their  most  anxious  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  question  of  the  religious  instruction  pro- 
vided in  their  schools.  Their  one  effort  seemed 
to  be  directed  to  secure  that  if  religious  in- 
struction was  given  at  all,  it  should  be  nugatory; 
at  any  rate,  no  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
the  children  of  the  Church  of  learning  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  the  Faith  of  their  Fathers. 
It  was  not  sufficient  that  any  distinctive  cate- 
chism or  formulary  was  forbidden  by  law ;  they 
must  go  one  further,  and  prohibit  any  doctrine 
or  dogma  distinctive  of  the  distinctive  catechism 
or  formulary  by  Bye-Laws.  No  regard  was 
had  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  or  the  keen 
feelings  or  cherished  desires  of  the  parents. 
Gradually  there  was  brought  to  the  birth  a 
creature  of  shapeless  mass  called  undenomi- 
nationalism — a  moral  monster — an  emasculated, 
atrophied  thing,  which  a  Lancashire  man  would 
contemptuously  describe  as  "neither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  nor  decent  red  herring" — the  mere  name 
of  a  thing  without  the  being.  This  so-called 
religious  instruction  satisfied  no  one, — at  least 
no  thinking  person, — but  it  satisfied  the  Dis- 
senters because  it  sprang  forth  from  the  womb 
of  Dissent,  and  especially  because  it  permitted 
the  prosecution  of  that  policy  of  "  Down  with 
the  Church  ;  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground." 
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The  direct  assault  was  abandoned  ;  here  was  a 
flank  attack  that  was  calculated  to  encompass 
her  ruin,  not  in  the  immediate  present,  but  in 
the  generations  to  come.  She  was  robbed  of 
that  influence  which  once  she  exercised  :  hence- 
forward the  children  would  be  reared,  not  on 
a  system  that  would  engender  a  conscious  bias 
towards  the  Church,  that  would  lead  the  grow- 
ing ones  to  attach  themselves  to  some  definite 
religious  body,  but  on  principles  that  would 
develop  no  settled  convictions,  that  would  leave 
religion  to  be  viewed  through  a  haze,  not  as 
man's  whole  existence,  but  as  a  thing  apart. 
The  children  would  grow  up  waifs  and  strays, 
flotsam  and  jetsam  on  the  sea  of  religious  life. 

The  Church  would  be  weakened  to  that  ex- 
tent, through  the  children. 

"  Let  it  be  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  divide  it." 
Would  this  hostility  continue  always.  Was 
this  the  metier  of  Dissent  ?  Could  it  be  that 
in  a  growing  throbbing  world  of  sin  and  lust 
and  cruelty,  there  was  no  path  for  Dissent  to 
follow,  no  fields  to  sow,  no  work  to  do  for  God 
and  country,  more  noble  than  the  crippling  of 
others,  and  the  probable  aggrandisement  of 
self  ?  Impossible.  There  is  light  in  the  sky ; 
as  men  looked  out  wistfully,  there  were  signs 
of  coming  dawn.  Conscious  of  their  growing 
power,  and  of  the  inherent  defects  of  division, 
pious  minds  foregathered  amid  the  rugged 
beauties  of  nature ;  inspired  by  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  the  vast  mountains,  they  gradu- 
ally evolved  a  scheme  that,  in  its  inception, 
was  pregnant  with  infinite  possibilities  of  good. 
An  organisation  sprang  into  being  that  was 
conceived  for  the  glorious  and  connnendable 
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object  of  deepening  the  spiritual  life  and  "pro- 
moting the  application  of  the  law  of  Christ  in 
every  relation  of  human  life."  The  various 
bodies  of  Dissenters,  under  the  misleading  title 
of  Free  Churches,  were  to  present  to  sin  and 
the  world  a  united  front.  Oh,  what  an  oppor- 
tunity !  Oh,  what  a  vista,  soul-compelling, 
heart-lifting  !  unity,  activity,  victory !  But 
truly  there  does  not  exist  to-day  any  other 
raisoii  d'etre  for  Dissent  than  politics  :  it  is  the 
one  and  only  ground  on  which  there  could 
be  unity.  This  great  spiritual  agency  that 
spread  with  almost  miraculous  celerity  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  de- 
generated from  religion  into  politics — "  the 
politicians  captured  the  Council." 

Henceforward,  from  the  passing  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1902,  until  this  present  year,  we 
have  witnessed  the  sorry  spectacle  of  Dissent 
casting  off  its  spiritual  mantle  for  a  gaudy 
political  jacket,  selling  its  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  hoisting  the  standard  of  narrow- 
mindedness,  misrepresentation  and  mendacity, 
for  one  more  bitter  unjustifiable  and  mad 
attack  upon  the  ancient  Church  of  the  country, 
for  twelve  hundred  years  the  sole  representative 
of  Christ  and  Christianity.  No  guerilla  war- 
fare, mind  you,  but  a  regular  organised  politi- 
cal campaign.  At  the  bidding  of  Farringdon 
Street,  eight  hundred  local  councils  became  so 
many  centres  of  political  activity.  Through 
their  agency  parishes  were  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, with  allotted  visitors  ;  millions  of  leaflets 
were  distributed  month  by  month  ;  municipal 
candidates  were  interviewed ;  parliamentary 
candidates  were  cross-examined  ;  and  wherever 
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there  was  a  by-election,  the  local  ministers 
were  the  most  active  agents  in  the  Liberal 
interest.  Statistics  were  rigged  in  the  most 
barefaced  manner  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  the  regiment  of  Dissent  had  outgrown  the 
forces  of  the  Established  Church.  The  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  Party  were  waited  on  and  pre- 
sented with  the  irreducible  minimum  which 
would  secure  the  support  of  their  Dissenting 
allies — the  fighting  wing  of  the  party — nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  the  Church  Schools 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  Local 
meetings  were  regaled  with  firebrand  orators, 
who  deemed  no  epithet  too  vile,  no  invention 
too  scandalous,  in  order  to  cajole  their  simple, 
ignorant  audience  into  the  belief  that  the 
bishops  were  the  enemies  of  humanity,  and 
the  clergy  proud,  domineering,  unscrupulous 
bigots.  By  men  in  authority  amongst  them, 
pictures  were  painted  in  lurid  colours  of  the 
terrors  of  the  priest  and  the  sacerdotalist ;  they 
beheld  him  as  he  profaned  the  last  sacred 
moments  of  their  dying  women ;  they  saw 
him  as  a  monster  in  the  schools,  flogging  their 
young  ones,  causing  them  to  stand  on  the 
forms,  a  laughing-stock  to  their  class-mates, 
dragging  them  unwillingly  to  Church,  and 
suffering  them  to  be  stigmatised  as  "little 
heretics  "  and  "  speckled  birds." 

A  system  of  oratory  was  developed  for  the 
occasion  —  turgid,  bombastic,  irresponsible  — 
that  knew  no  shame — an  avalanche  of  cant. 
History  nowhere  reveals  quite  a  parallel  to 
this  piteous  spectacle  of  men  of  undoubted 
genius;  religious  men,  mind  you,  prostituting 
their  talents  in  one  mad  effort  to  arouse,  not 
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the  hope  and  faith,  but  the  mere  base  passions 
of  the  groundhngs. 

When  they  returned  from  the  poll  in  1906, 
tlieir  modest  countenances  "flushed  with  vic- 
tory," the  first  measure  on  the  Government 
programme  was  an  Education  Bill,  framed  at 
their  dictation — the  avowed  spoils  of  victory. 
At  the  very  last  moment  the  unprecedented 
scene  is  witnessed  of  this  political  Caucus, 
standing,  so  to  speak,  with  pistols  at  the 
minister's  head  demanding  alterations.  It  is 
not  drastic  enough,  it  must  be  altered  ;  their 
object  is  not  education,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  Church. 

And  then,  in  the  most  solemn  week  in  the 
Church's  year,  as  if  to  add  bitterness  to  the 
pill,  one  of  themselves  steps  forth  upon  the 
sacred  floor  of  the  House,  in  cap  and  bells,  a 
juggler  of  phrases,  to  introduce  with  quips 
and  oddities  this  Cromwellian  measure,  whose 
note  was  "  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with 
it,  even  to  the  ground." 

The  Bill,  on  its  introduction,  nay,  in  the 
very  method  of  its  introduction,  demonstrated 
clearly  that  these  leaders  of  the  Free  Church 
movement  had  not  approached  the  matter  in 
a  statesman-like  spirit,  with  a  genuine  and 
generous  desire  to  solve  a  difficult  problem 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  to  the  hurt 
of  no  one  ;  but  with  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  cherished  ideas,  for  the  conscience  and 
the  feelings  of  others  ;  heedless  alike  of  the 
claims  of  parents  and  the  rights  of  the  children 
— with  one  idea,  in  fact,  only  in  their  minds — 
''Down  with  the  Church;  down  with  it,  even 
to  the  ground." 
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For,  in  fact,  the  Bill  was  nothing  less  than 
a  subtle  and  heartless  attack  upon  the  National 
Church.  If  it  had  passed  into  law,  and  its 
provisions  been  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  acknowledged  bias  of  its  parents,  the 
National  Schools,  on  which  Churchmen  had 
spent  close  on  ^50,000,000,  would,  if  they  had 
not  passed  entirely  into  other  hands,  have  com- 
pletely lost  their  identity,  and  been  robbed  of 
that  distinctive  character  for  which  they  had 
been  specially  reared  and  maintained. 

These  tender-conscience  people  arranged 
for  a  wholesale  violation  of  trusts  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  and  such  provisions  as 
were  offered  for  religious  instruction  were  so 
hollow  as  to  be  nothing  short  of  insult  and 
mockery. 

The  juggling  minister  realised  that  when  he 
considerately  uttered  his  cynical  apothegm, 
"  Minorities  must  suffer ;  it  is  the  badge  of 
their  tribe." 

No  other  possible  result  could  have  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  than  the  complete  secu- 
larisation of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country. 

The  children  were  to  be  sacrificed,  and  we 
should  have  lived  to  arrive  at  that  crisis  in 
national  life  which  has  been  attained  by  our 
neighbours,  who  have  been  foolish  enough  in 
their  pride  to  imagine  that  any  system  of 
education  can  be  successful  which  is  not 
grounded  and  based  upon  sound  religion. 

The  House  of  Lords  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  Englishmen  by  rejecting  at  whatever 
cost  a  measure  revolutionary  in  its  character, 
and  nefarious  in  its  aims. 
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The  wrath  of  Dissent  knows  no  bounds  ;  so 
far  from  being  abashed,  they  have  given  way 
to  positive  hysterics.  We  are  now  threatened 
that  Mr.  M'Kenna's  Httlc  linger  is  thicker  than 
Mr.  Birrell's  loins  ;  that  whereas  the  one  tried 
to  chastise  with  whips,  the  other  will  essay  to 
belabour  with  scorpions.^  Such  a  spectacle  of 
irreligious  frenzy  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in 
a  civilised  and  Christian  country.  But  it  is 
possible  to  go  too  far,  and  already  there  are 
indications  that,  even  amongst  their  own 
friends,  who  are  not  altogether  blinded  to 
self-respect  and  justice,  there  is  developing  a 
keen  and  bitter  resentment  against  these  mad 
Mullahs  and  screaming  Dervishes,  who  have 
flung  away  the  cloak  of  their  sacred  vestments, 
and  plimged  headlong  into  a  Jehad,  with  the 
legend  on  their  banners — 

*'  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with  it,  even 
to  the  ground." 

^  Since  this  was  in  type  Mr.  M'Kenna  has  introduced  his  Bill — 
a  "sword"  indeed. 


WHAT   IS   THE   FREE    CHURCH 
COUNCIL? 

Many  years  ago  devout  men  out  of  every  sect 
and  denomination,  moved  by  the  sad  spectacle 
of  a  divided  Christendom,  formed  the  godly 
resolution  of  meeting  together  amid  the  peace- 
ful grandeur  of  the  Alps,  far  from  the  madding 
crowd,  away  from  the  rush  of  life  and  the 
incessant  strife  of  tongues,  in  the  pious  hope 
that  something  might  be  done  to  heal  the  sores 
and  mend  the  rents  thereof.  The  rendezvous 
was  Grind ehvald. 

This  fond  happening  took  place  several  years 
in  succession,  and  if  it  served  no  other  use- 
ful purpose,  demonstrated,  at  any  rate,  to 
certain  lights  of  Dissent  that  the  differences 
between  the  sects  were  no  more  vital  than  the 
differences  between  the  various  parties  in  the 
Established  Church. 

There  came  upon  them  a  dream,  an  inspira- 
tion, the  idea  of  a  united  Dissent. 

"Instead  of  'the  Church  and  the  Sects' — 
a  catching  formula  which  wrought  great  evil 
among  careless  observers — it  would  be  well  to 
institute  a  great  National  Evangelical  Church — 
not  necessarily  organised  for  all  purposes  under 
a  single  central  government,  but  so  united  as 
to  be  able  to  take  common  action  for  common 
objects,  which  would  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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country,  and  in  the  eyes  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion less  familiar  with  the  history  of  contro- 
versies, as  an  alternative  to  that  National 
Church  which  claimed  exclusive  rights,  but 
could  not  fulfil  many  duties,  and  which  showed 
a  dangerous  tendency  to  forsake  the  national 
Protestant  position  for  one  which  clung  to  the 
decaying  institutions  of  Rome." 

Shortly  after  one  of  these  conventions  there 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Methodist  Times 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers, 
suggesting  that  a  congress  of  "Free  Church- 
men "  should  be  held.  Two  or  three  years 
later  a  congress  was  duly  convened  in  Man- 
chester, in  the  autumn  of  1892.  The  object  of 
the  congress  was  defined  to  be  :  "To  consider 
in  what  way  the  union  of  the  Churches  for 
Christian  work  could  be  effected." 

From  that  date  congresses  have  been  regu- 
larly held,  each  year  in  a  different  centre. 

At  Birmingham,  in  1895,  Dr.  Berry,  the 
President,  discussing  the  origin  of  the  move- 
ment, said  :  "There  is  only  one  answer  which 
seems  to  me  to  cover  the  facts,  or  to  satisfy  an 
intelligent  judgment;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  day  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
acting  in  and  through  the  Churches  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

At  this  meeting  steps  were  taken  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  constitution,  which  was  formally 
adopted  at  the  "  National  Council,"  held  at 
Nottingham,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price-Hughes,  in  1896. 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
objects  of  the  Council,  as  stated  in  that  con- 
stitution, viz.  : — 
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{a)  To  facilitate  fraternal  intercourse  and 
CO  -  operation  among  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches. 

{d)  To  assist  in  the  organisation  of  local 
councils. 

(f)  To  encourage  devotional  fellowship  and 
mutual  counsel  concerning  the  spiritual  life 
and  religious  activities  of  the  Churches. 

{d)  To  advocate  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
associated  Churches. 

{e)  To  promote  the  application  of  the  law  of 
Christ  in  every  relation  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Dr.  Dale — cer- 
tainly the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  Noncon- 
formist firmament — found  himself  unable  to 
believe  that  these  high  spiritual  aims  would 
always  remain  the  sole  object  of  the  "Free 
Church  Council."  He  saw  possibilities  of  a 
down-grade  evolution  that  would  eventually 
lead  to  the  quagmire  of  politics. 

He  stood  aloof  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

After  1896  Free  Church  Councils  began  to 
spring  up  throughout  the  country.  While  men 
were  absorbed  in  the  miseries  of  the  South 
African  War,  organisation  went  on  apace,  so 
that  whilst  in  1895  only  130  councils  had  been 
formed,  the  General  Secretary  was  able  to 
announce  in  1903  that  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  a  network  of  federations,  over 
800  local  councils  being  in  existence. 

To-day  there  are  over  900. 

Here  truly  was  a  marvellous  engine  for  en- 
couraging "devotional  fellowship  and  mutual 
counsel  concerning  the  spiritual  life  and  re- 
ligious activities  of  the  Free  Churches,  and  for 
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promoting  the  application  of  the  law  of  Ciirist 
in  every  relation  of  human  life." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  they  had 
kept  to  their  original  lofty  aims  the  organisa- 
tion might  have  secured  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  men,  by  honest  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  country  ; 
but  the  attempt  of  the  Unionist  Government 
in  1902  to  establish  a  national  co-ordinated 
system  of  education  on  an  equitable  basis  was 
seized  upon  by  the  firebrand  stalwarts  of  the 
Churches  as  an  excuse  for  forswearing  all  the 
glorious  ideals  of  the  past,  and  launching  them- 
selves upon  a  career  in  which  politics  have 
entirely  hidden  and  obscured  the  claims  of 
religion.  Politics  in  fact  were  exalted  into  a 
religion. 

The  Free  Church  Councils  were  exploited 
as  a  ready  machinery  for  manufacturing  en- 
tirely bogus  grievances,  and  opposition  to  the 
Government  of  the  day. 

Already  there  were  many  people  conscious 
of  secret  forces  at  work,  that  threatened  to 
launch  the  Council  upon  a  down-grade  policy 
of  political  intrigue,  against  which  they  had 
been  so  gravely  warned  by  the  acute  mind 
of  Dr.  Dale. 

The  Bill  in  spite  of  all  opposition  became 
law.  This  decided  the  matter.  Let  us  see  what 
happened. 

The  National  Council  met  in  1903  at  Brighton. 
The  President,  the  Rev.  James  Travis,  opened  the 
session  with  a  violent  attack  on  the  Church, 
and  concluded  with  the  following  words  : 
"  No  man  can  say  that  this  federation  is  a 
political  organisation,  or  an  appendage  of  any 
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political  party."  At  this  moment  news  was 
brought  to  the  hall  that  the  Government  had 
been  defeated  in  the  by-election  at  Woolwich, 
whereupon,  as  if  to  say  "Amen"  to  the  Presi- 
dent's specious  disclaimer,  the  assembled  dele- 
gates rose  to  their  feet  as  one  man,  cheered 
wildly,  and  sang — the  Doxology. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  read  that 
the  National  Executive  now  came  to  the  con- 
clusion "  that  it  was  their  duty  to  fight  the 
next  election,"  this  presumably  because  they 
were  a  purely  spiritual  organisation,  and  not 
the  appendage  of  any  political  party. 

Accordingly  the  heads  of  the  federation 
sought  an  interview  with  Lord  Spencer — "  as 
no  hope  could  be  expected  from  the  Unionists. 
.  .  .  Free  Churchmen  could  but  turn  to  the 
Liberals."  As  they  were  a  purely  spiritual 
organisation,  Lord  Spencer  consented  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  the  deputation  was  duly  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  The  deputation 
included  all  the  principal  stalwarts  of  Dissent, 
both  clerical  and  lay. 

Dr.  Clifford  explained  that  the  deputation 
had  come  to  urge  the  Liberal  leader  to  promise 
that,  should  they  come  into  power  at  the  next 
General  Election,  the  repeal  or  amendment 
of  the  Education  Act  would  be  their  first 
business.  Earl  Spencer,  in  reply,  assured  Free 
Churchmen  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Party  were  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance 
of  the  question.  "  It  was  impossible,"  he  said, 
"to  forecast  what  the  position  of  the  country 
might  be  when  this  moment  arrived,  and  what 
other  questions  might  have  an  immediate 
urgency  ;    but  looking  at  things  as  they  stood 
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now  the  question  was,  in  liis  view,  one  which 
could  not  possibly  be  relegated  to  the  second 
place,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance." 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  their  hearty  concurrence  with  what 
Lord  Spencer  had  said. 

Encouraged  by  this  reception  these  spiritual 
leaders,  banded  together  for  purely  spiritual 
purposes,  who  disclaimed  so  loudly  against 
being  the  appendage  of  any  political  party,  at 
once  launched  an  elaborate  plan  of  political 
campaign. 

It  was  decided  to  raise  an  Election  P\uid  of 
at  least  ^20,000,  a  letter  to  this  effect  being 
despatched  to  every  Free  Church  minister  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  and  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  purpose,  the  Ex-President,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Townsend,  visited  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Chi'istinn  World  ably  supporting  his  efforts. 
The  money  was  to  be  spent  in  the  following, 
amongst  other  ways  : — 

1.  The  distribution  of  millions  of  leaflets,  and 
other  forms  of  literature. 

2.  Defraying  the  expenses  of  hundreds  of 
efficient  speakers  who  were  to  be  despatched 
into  the  various  constituencies. 

3.  Grants  to  local  councils  and  federations 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  carrying  on  the 
campaign. 

4.  To  secure  the  best  Free  Church  candidates 
to  contest  the  various  constituencies. 

An  inevitable  disclaimer  is  added  to  the 
report  as  follows  :  "  Of  course  it  is  distinctly 
understood  that  there  is  no  intention  of  form- 
ing a  PYee  Church  Party  in  Parliament." 

Furthermore,    a    house-to-house    visitation 
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was  to  be  undertaken  ;  candidates  for  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  honours  were  to  be 
interviewed,  and  tests  duly  applied  ;  for  the 
guidance  of  all  engaged  in  this  spiritual  work  a 
handbook  was  issued  giving  the  most  detailed 
directions  for  the  conduct  of  an  electoral  cam- 
paign, whether  parliamentary  or  municipal, 
from  the  moment  of  the  choice  of  a  candidate 
to  the  close  of  the  poll. 

Interviewed  by  the  Daily  C/irojiicle  on  August 
27,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law,  the  General  Secretar}^, 
informed  the  public  that  "  he  had  been  in  close 
and  constant  association  with  the  official  whips 
of  the  Liberal  Party  with  reference  to  the 
selection  of  candidates.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say,"  he  adds,  "  on  the  best  authority,  that 
candidates  have  now  been  found  for  most  of 
the  constituencies  throughout  the  country.  We 
must  return  a  sufficient  number  of  Noncon- 
formists to  dominate  the  Liberal  Party." 

As  if  to  disarm  any  foolish  suspicion  that 
might  be  lurking  in  the  heart  of  the  public,  he 
added  the  inevitable  disclaimer  :  "  Of  course 
[sic)  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
National  Council  is  not  a  political  organisa- 
tion, least  of  all  can  it  lend  itself  to  party 
politics." 

No  doubt  mindful  of  what  the  General 
Secretary  had  said,  and  as  if  to  give  further 
proof  that  they  were  a  purely  spiritual  organi- 
sation, the  National  Council  now  began  to 
take  a  "  prominent  part  in  several  of  the  by- 
elections  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the 
Government." 

"  The  Norwich  Free  Church  Council,  in  an 
organised  way,  entered  into  the  contest." 
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"  In  the  Blackpool  contest,  the  local  council 
took  an  exceedinf^ly  prominent  part,  assisted 
by  speakers  and  literature  from  the  National 
Council." 

So  also  at  Mid-Herts,  "the  local  Free 
Churches  took  up  the  case  strongly " — a 
fact  noticeable  also  in  the  case  of  Devon- 
port,  Sowerby,  West  Monmouth,  Stalybridge, 
Brighton,  and  especially  North  Dorset.  The 
political  agents  of  this  particular  constituency 
could  a  tale  unfold  that  would  "  stagger 
humanity." 

The  ofhcial  report  which  calls  attention  to 
this  activity  contains  the  inevitable  disclaimer  : 
"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Free 
Church  Council  is  not,  and  does  not  intend 
to  become,  a  political  organisation.  Our  work 
is  pre-eminently  spiritual." 

In  spite  of  these  reiterated  protestations  the 
secret  influence  grew  apace.  In  the  spring  of 
1905,  the  Council  met  at  Manchester,  where 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  so  tainted  with 
politics  that  the  Methodist  Times  was  obliged 
to  tear  the  mask  from  the  face  of  the  hypo- 
crites. Writing  in  the  issue  of  March  16, 
1905,  the  Editor  remarks  :  "The  Manchester 
meetings  of  the  Council  have  cleared  the  air. 
We  now  see  more  distinctly  what  the  Council 
is,  and  what  it  is  aiming  to  accomplish.  It 
is  frankly  admitted  that  the  Council  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  political  organisation' — that  it  is  a 
fighting  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party.  In  addi- 
tion, we  know,  as  we  have  long  known,  that 
it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Liberation 
Society,  and  is  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  to  secure 
the  Disestablishment  and  Discndowment  of  the 
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state  Church."  Some  of  our  readers  "have 
told  us  from  the  beginning  that  the  pohticians 
would  capture  the  Council." 

Now  we  come  to  the  year  1906.  When  the 
election  was  on  we  find  Dr.  Clifford,  Rev. 
Silvester  Home,  and  the  head  of  the  Leysian 
Mission  on  the  platform,  openly  supporting 
the  candidate  for  East  Finsbury,  while  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  made  a  progress  in  a  motor 
car  through  the  south-west  of  England,  travel- 
ling over  400  miles  in  this  delightful  manner, 
for  the  purely  spiritual  purpose  of  '*  setting 
in  clear  light  the  consistency  of  the  Liberal 
programme,  not  only  with  the  best  interests 
of  our  country,  but  with  the  commonest 
principles  and  axioms  of  Christ's  gospel." 

When  the  Council  met  the  same  year  at 
Birmingham,  intoxicated  with  the  great  vic- 
tory of  the  Liberals  at  the  poll,  the  atmosphere 
absolutely  reeked  v^^ith  the  odour  of  politics. 
According  to  the  Church  Times — "  breathing 
fire  and  slaughter  against  every  interest  from 
which  they  differed,  member  after  member 
piled  on  the  agony  of  political  vituperation." 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  mouth  of  one  minister, 
was  "the  devil."  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "the  man 
of  sin." 

No  wonder  after  this  the  Birmingham  people 
say  that  in  future  they  will  always  think  of  the 
"Free  Church  Council  "  as  the  "  Free  Political 
Council." 

No  wonder  that  Dr.  Clifford  should  at  length 
confess  that  "  Free  Churchmen  are  political." 
No  wonder  that  he  should  bluntly  state — 
he  is  nothing  if  not  blunt — "  The  political 
Dissenter   is  not    a    by-product    of    the    Free 
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Churches.  Far  from  it.  He  is  an  inevitable 
result." 

Nor  will  any  one  be  disposed  to  argue  with 
Dr.  Aked,  after  all  the  evidence  here  set  forth, 
when  he  says  :  "  Frankly,  we  have  abandoned 
any  pretence  that  we  are  not  political.  We 
are  political." 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  Dr.  Aked  that 
the  pretence  could  not  much  longer  have  been 
maintained,  the  inevitable  disclaimer  not  much 
longer  reiterated,  without  laying  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  open  to  the  very  serious 
and  damaging  charge  of  being  a  caucus  of 
insincere,  deceitful,  and  moonstruck  triflers, 
and  dissemblers  with  God  and  man. 

If,  therefore,  the  question  is  asked  to-day 
by  any  honest  inquirer,  "  What  is  the  Free 
Church  Council  ?  "  it  is  impossible  to  return 
any  honest  answer  other  than  that  it  is  a  highly 
organised  political  association  of  Dissenting 
ministers  and  laymen,  whose  sacred  mission 
is  "to  destroy  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
scatter  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  whose 
policy  is  **  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with 
it,  even  to  the  ground." 
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,If  the  "Nonconformist  agitation"  were  a  truly 
religious  movement,  it  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  very  serious,  and  withal  most  tender, 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  all  thinking  men  ; 
but  if  it  can  be  demonstrated — and  demon- 
strated from  their  own  utterances — that  the 
religion  is  only  being  used  as  a  cloak  for  an 
insidious  political  move  ;  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  whole  business  is  one  of  "  party  "  and  pre- 
judice ;  why,  then,  it  is  deserving,  not  merely 
of  contempt,  but  of  absolute  abhorrence.  If 
there  is  any  Christianity  at  all  in  this  attitude  of 
Dissenters,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  it 
is  entirely  dominated  by  politics  from  beginning 
to  end.  Those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
the  campaign  have  definitely  attached  them- 
selves to  one  political  party  ;  they  have  openly 
professed  that  they  are  political  ;  they  have  lent 
themselves  as  orators  on  political  platforms ; 
they  have  preached  political  addresses  from 
their  pulpits  ;  they  have  openly — ministers  and 
laymen — given  themselves  over  to  organising 
and  canvassing  for  and  during  the  elections  ; 
they  have  demanded  their  spoils  from  the 
Government  whom  they  boast  of  having  re- 
turned to  power  ;  they  have  been  thanked  by 
that  Government  for  the  assistance  which  they 
have  rendered  in  the  fight ;  they  have  boasted 
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that  they  vaUie  poUtical  position  as  ot  equal 
moment  with  the  privileges  of  the  ministry.  A 
leading  article  in  the  Examiner,  signed  "  E.  S.," 
written  in  July  1905,  states  that  "the  pre- 
dominant partner  in  the  Liberal  firm  is  Non- 
conformity " — a  frank  admission,  which  sums  up 
in  a  word  the  whole  contention.  For  the  pre- 
dominant partner  in  the  Liberal  firm  to  talk  of 
"  bearing  the  reproach  of  Christ  "  is  surely  cant 
and  humbug,  little  short  of  absolute  blasphemy. 
That  this  suggestion  is  justified  receives  ample 
support  from  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Rev.  R. 
J.  Campbell  himself,  who,  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  City  Temple  in  the  summer  of  1904, 
denounced /'the  spirit  of  our  contest,"  which, 
he  said,  "has  for  the  most  part  been  wrong." 
He  went  on  to  say  :  "  Here  are  we  Noncon- 
formists handing  ourselves  over,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, as  it  were,  to  a  political  party,  and  we 
think  we  are  going  to  secure  salvation  by  that. 
...  I  cannot  feel  that  if  we  dismiss  the  present 
Government,  which  appears  to  be  about  the 
first  and  last  thing  some  are  thinking  about 
to-day,  that  we  would  do  anything  so  very 
great  by  the  exchange  that  would  be  made." 
Mr.  Campbell  is  not  an  outsider ;  he  is  in  the 
inner  circle ;  he  is  a  close  observer,  and  his 
utterances  about  his  friends  carry  weight  in- 
deed. On  his  showing,  then,  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  Dissenter's  life  is  politics — his  very  salvation. 
No  wonder  that  the  Methodist  Times  should 
solemnly  warn  him  that  if  he  gives  the  show 
away  like  this,  "he  must  expect  to  forfeit  the 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  Free  Churchmen." 
No  doubt  he  had  Dr.  Clifford  in  mind,  who, 
on  a  Sunday  in  October  1903,  at  the  Westbourne 
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Park  Baptist  Chapel,  illuminated  his  congrega- 
tion in  a  purely  spiritual  way,  by  holding  forth 
from  the  pulpit  on  "The  Ethical  Aspects  of  the 
Fiscal  Question."  Or  maybe  it  was  the  Rev.  F. 
B.  Meyer,  President-Elect  the  same  year  of  the 
Free  Church  Council,  and  holding  "diametri- 
cally divergent  views  from  those  entertained  by 
the  Church  and  Conservative  Party,"  found  him- 
self no  longer  able  to  join  forces  with  the  Rev.  H. 
Pitt,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Surrey  Square,  in  the 
cause  of  "  public  morality."  Or  maybe  he  had 
in  mind  the  Rev.  Thos.  Law,  who,  as  Secretary  of 
the  National  Free  Church  Federation  had  issued 
"  A  Manual  for  the  Secretaries  of  Free  Church 
Councils,  and  others  engaged  in  organising  the 
Free  Churches  in  connection  with  the  forthcom- 
ing election."  The  manual  is  obviously  compiled 
from  similar  manuals  issued  by  the  various  poli- 
tical parties  for  the  guidance  of  their  agents  and 
servants,  and  does  justice  to  the  acumen  and 
ability  of  those  responsible  for  its  production. 

The  preface  to  this  precious  little  religious 
volume  is  packed  with  misrepresentations,  and 
in  one  instance,  at  any  rate,  descends  to  a  bare- 
faced falsehood.  He  declares  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  forced  on  the  nation  two  Acts  "  that 
do  grievous  wrong  to  Free  Churchmen  by  com- 
pelling them  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
in  which  the  whole  atmosphere  is  under  clerical 
influence."  The  Acts  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  the  Rev.  Thos.  Law  must  be  either  woefully 
incompetent  for  the  post  of  adjutant-general,  or 
deliberately  attempting  to  deceive  the  rank  and 
file  in  this  egregious  army  who  are  instructed 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  a  political  party  by 
opening  their  political  gatherings  with  prayer. 
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It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  notice  that  the 
same  preface  says  that  the  manual  "  does  not 
attempt  to  give  facts  to  prove  the  Nonconformist 
case.  That  is  unnecessary."  He  might  liave 
well  added  that  they  would  prefer  to  rely  on 
fiction,  as  facts  were  all  against  them.  That  is 
just  the  weakness  of  the  Dissenters'  attitude — 
facts  are  entirely  against  them  :  facts  show  that 
they  have  no  real  grievance  whatever.  Their 
whole  case  has  been  built  up  on  hction  and 
misrepresentation,  as  the  reader  will  discover 
before  he  reaches  the  last  page  of  this  volume. 

Or  perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  "  P'ree 
Trade"  meeting  that  was  held  in  1903  in  White- 
field's  Tabernacle  (enough  to  make  the  good, 
honest  man  of  religion  turn  in  his  grave),  or  of 
the  lantern  lectures  on  "  Passive  Resistance  " 
that  were  being  given  from  chapel  to  chapel. 
Maybe  his  "  conscience  "  twinged  to  think  all 
these  places  were  exempt  from  rates,  as  being 
purely  religious  places  of  assembly,  or  maybe 
he  was  thinking  of  the  doings  at  Fulham,  and 
other  places  of  which  Fulham  is  typical. 

A  reverend  gentleman  made  a  speech  at  the 
Free  Church  Council  meeting — according  to  the 
Free  Church  "Year  Book"  for  1904 — in  which 
he  boasted  that  when  the  Council  was  formed 
all  the  public  bodies  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
"other  side."  They  had  made  an  assault  upon 
the  Board  of  Guardians  first,  and  having  cap- 
tured five-sixths  of  the  seats,  they  proceeded 
promptly  to  appoint  a  Nonconformist  chaplain 
at  a  salary  of  ;^ioo  a  year.  The  School  Board 
was  next  taken  in  hand,  and  on  this  body  they 
managed  to  secure  three  seats  out  of  five  ;  "  and 
in  this  way,"  the  report  significantly  adds,  "the 
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education  question  was  settled."  On  the 
Borough  Council  they  got  two-thirds  of  their 
candidates  elected,  and  promptly  showed  their 
spirit  by  electing  all  the  aldermen.  Subse- 
quently they  returned  two  "  Progressives  "  to 
replace  two  "Moderates"  on  the  London 
County  Council.  ''This  was  the  way,"  the 
report  concluded,  "to  work  a  Free  Church 
Council."  Exactly  :  in  a  purely  political  way  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  "  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  a  political  organisation  ; 
our  work  is  pre-eminently  spiritual." 

So  prostituted  was  this  professedly  religious 
body  to  the  pursuit  of  politics  that,  not  content 
with  exercising  their  own  privileges,  they  were 
content  to  summon  to  their  ranks  any  godless 
or  irreligious  they  could  press  into  the  service. 

"  The  great  danger,"  says  the  redoubtable 
Dr.  Clifford,  "is  that  the  Progressives  will  yield 
too  much  to  sectarianism."  In  his  burning  en- 
thusiasm, he  calls  out  :  "The  appeal  should  be 
made  to  that  great  host  of  voters  who  are  still 
outside  all  the  Churches,  and  whose  children 
the  State  charges  itself  with  the  duty  of  edu- 
cating for  citizenship." 

Think  of  a  religious  movement  having  to 
depend  for  its  support  upon  Turks,  infidels, 
heretics,  agnostics,  secularists,  and  scoffers  ! 
Could  there  be  any  stronger  evidence  than  this 
appeal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  that  the  movement 
was  in  no  sense  religious  or  conscientious,  but 
only  and  simply  a  political  game,  the  final  end 
of  which  was,  "  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down 
with  it,  even  to  the  ground"? 

If  any  doubt  could  be  said  to  exist  on  this  point 
before  the  election,  it  was  certainly  dissipated 
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by  the  extravagant  exultation  with  which  they 
gloated  over  the  success  of  their  exploit. 

The  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
a  scene  of  wild  delirium,  in  which  one  speaker 
after  another  gave  away  the  show,  and  expressed 
himself  in  the  language  of  extravaganza.  As  one 
reverend  gentleman  put  it:  "  We  come  here  with 
face  flushed  with  victory.  We  have  seen  mam- 
monism,  militarism,  and  sordid  materialism 
driven  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
forced  to  seek  security  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  or  repose  in  the  quiet  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
wonderful  in  our  eyes." 

Was  there  ever  such  a  barefaced  confession 
on  the  part  of  an  assembly  existing  for  purely 
spiritual  purposes  ?. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Liberation  Society,  with  which  the  Free 
Church  Council  is,  as  the  Methodist  Times  puts 
it,  "  in  perfect  accord,"  assembled  together  for 
purposes  of  mutual  congratulation  and  rejoicing 
at  breakfast  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  The 
Chairman  was  Mr.  Evan  Spicer,  M.P.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  the  forces  which  would  be 
available  for  the  Free  Church  Party  in  the  new 
House — sufficient  to  dominate  the  Liberal  Party. 
He  said  there  were  nearly  200  Free  Churchmen 
in  the  House,  including  65  Congregationalists, 
30  Wesleyans,  14  Baptists,  22  Presbyterians, 
14  Unitarians,  8  Calvinistic  Methodists,  7  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  7  Friends,  3  United  Methodist 
Free  Churchmen,  and  24  connected  with  other 
bodies. 

Now  we  have  got  to  remember  the  protesta- 
tion of  the  P>ee  Church  "  Year  Book  "  :  "  Of 
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course,  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  there  is 
no  intention  of  forming  a  Free  Church  Party 
in  ParHament." 

The  Christian  World  could  not  help  joining 
in  the  exultation,  and  reminded  its  readers  that 
the  Government  would  contain  three  sons  of 
Nonconformist  ministers.  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
Mr.  Birrell,  and  the  late  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton 
(the  Attorney-General)  were  all  sons  of  the 
Manse.  Nonconformity,  at  any  rate,  could  not 
complain  of  its  portion  in  the  new  administra- 
tion. "Not  only  Welsh,  but  English  Free 
Churchmen,  will  rejoice  in  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  more  from  their 
assurance  that  in  voicing  the  feelings  of  his 
co-religionists,  he  will  not  be  in  alien  company. 
From  the  Premier  himself,  from  Mr.  Asquith, 
whose  Nonconformist  origin  and  affinities  are 
well  known,  from  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Bryce,  as 
well  as  from  the  statesman  already  mentioned, 
the  spokesman  for  Nonconformist  Wales,  and 
we  may  say  for  Nonconformist  England,  will 
have  genuine  sympathy  and  support." 

The  Baptist  Times  is  equally  satisfied  as  to 
the  political  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Free 
Church  Council,  for  in  its  leading  article  of 
May  17,  1907,  the  Government  is  reminded 
that  they  owe  their  very  existence  to  the  Free 
Church  Council.  "We  say  it  in  no  spirit  of 
boasting,"  the  writer  remarks,  "  but  simply  state 
an  acknowledged  fact,  when  we  remind  the 
Government  that  they  owe  their  position  to 
the  support  of  the  Free  Churches.  Before  the 
election.  Dr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Meyer,  and  many 
others  of  our  leaders  threw  themselves  into 
the  contest  with  an  ardour  that  was  contagious 
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and  irresistible.  Never  before  in  the  liistory 
of  party  politics  have  P'ree  Churchmen  given 
their  support  so  unreservedly  to  either  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  State." 

A  good  example  of  the  ardour  displayed  is 
the  case  of  Brighton,  where,  according  to  the 
British  Weekly,  "Every  Free  Church  minister 
sent  a  personal  note,  together  with  an  official 
circular,  urging  every  Nonconformist  to  vote 
and  to  work." 

Now  Dissenters  are  never  tired  of  accusing 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  playing 
the  "priest  in  politics,"  but  the  accusation  is 
easily  explained  on  the  principle  that  every 
man  is  prone  to  believe  another  guilty  of  the 
sins  which  he  himself  commits.  It  is  no  use, 
after  this,  pointing  the  hnger  of  scorn  to 
Ireland  :  the  Roman  parish  priest  is  never 
guilty  of  quite  so  much  enthusiastic  ardour. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman  himself 
acknowledges  the  ability  with  which  the  Dis- 
senting ministers  played  the  part  of  the  "  priest 
in  politics,"  for  at  the  banquet  given  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  at  the  polls,  he  said  :  "  Both 
ministers  and  people  worked  heartily  and  un- 
sparingly for  Liberalism,  and  we  know  how 
large  a  part  of  our  success  has  been  due  to 
your  efforts."  And  indeed  the  ministers  not 
only  "  worked  heartily  and  unsparingly  for 
Liberalism,"  but  they  dictated  their  terms,  and 
insisted  at  the  very  last  moment  on  their  full 
pound  of  flesh,  for  have  we  not  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Aked,  who  at  the  time  was  minister  of 
the  chapel  which  was  once  served  by  Mr. 
Birrell's  father  ?  Speaking  at  a  public  meeting 
in  April   1906,  he  assured  his  hearers  that  the 
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Bill,  as  offered  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
not  the  Bill  as  originally  approved  by  the 
Government.  In  the  original  draft,  he  said, 
there  were  "  arrangements  for  throwing  the 
Council  schools  open  at  certain  times  to  the 
cleric  and  the  priest.  Pressure  had,  however, 
been  brought  on  the  Government  to  remove 
this  thing,  and  so  late  as  the  Monday  on  which 
the  Bill  was  introduced,  the  Government  was 
considering  the  details,  with  a  view  to  satisfying 
their  loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporters." 

It  would  have  been  extremely  interesting  if 
we  might  have  known  what  the  "arrange- 
ments" were,  and  who  were  the  stalwarts  that 
brought  such  effective  "pressure"  to  bear  on 
the  strongest  Government  of  modern  times. 

But  their  pride  was  short-lived  ;  government 
by  brute  force  does  not  key  in  with  British 
notions  of  justice  and  fair  play.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  on  this  occasion  the  House  of 
Lords  only  reflected  the  "  will  of  the  people " 
when  it  declined  to  be  a  party  to  confisca- 
tory measures.  The  strongest  Government  of 
modern  times,  that  professed  to  owe  its  success 
to  Nonconformist  ministers,  was  compelled  to 
bend  before  the  will  of  the  chamber  which  it 
could  not  this  time  proceed  to  abolish. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  the  con- 
sternation in  the  camp  of  those  ministers  and 
laymen  who  had  worked  so  heartily  and 
unsparingly  for  Liberalism.  For  months  they 
had  been  preparing  to  sing  the  "  Hallelujah 
Chorus  "  :  they  had  to  stand  mute,  and  listen 
to  the  "  Dead  March  "  instead.  They  stood 
beating  upon  their  breasts  ;  they  gnashed  their 
teeth,   and   muttered  curses  upon  friends  and 
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betrayers  alike.  They  had  sacrificed  honour 
and  self-respect  ;  they  had  overlaid  their  re- 
Hgion,  and  made  a  fool  of  conscience  in  this 
Titanic  struggle,  and  there  was  blank  defeat  ; 
no  spoils  of  victory,  and  not  even  a  knighthood 
as  a  sop  to  Cerberus. 

Alas  :  Particriiint  luotites  7iascetnr  ridictilns  mus. 

Their  utter  chagrin  is  well  depicted  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  British  Weekly  from 
the  caustic  pen  of  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll.  The 
article  is  entitled  "The  Losing  of  the  Legions," 
and  appeared  in  the  issue  of  May  30,  1907. 

He  says  :  "The  situation  is  extraordinary. 
There  are  in  England  about  eight  million  Non- 
conformists, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  voters  among  them 
support  the  Liberal  Party.  In  the  Liberal 
Associations  best  known  to  the  present  writer, 
nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  active  workers  are 
earnest  Nonconformists.  So  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  As  a  rule,  these  Nonconformists 
have  worked  for  nothing  but  the  satisfaction 
of  their  conscience.  No  rewards  have  fallen  to 
them.  There  may  be  half-a-dozen  Baronets, 
and  a  dozen  Liberal  Knights,  but  we  should 
be  puzzled  to  write  out  the  list  of  either.  The 
Nonconformists  constitute  the  Liberal  Party 
to  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  but  when  they 
raise  the  party  to  power,  the  honours  and 
emoluments  fall  to  others. 

"  So,  then,  we  are  left  absolutely  without  re- 
dress. We  are  much  worse  off  than  we  should 
have  been  if  a  Unionist  Government  had  been 
returned,  for  certainly  something  would  have 
been  done  in  that  case.  ...  It  is  grievous  to  say 
that   under  this    treatment  the   Nonconformist 
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members,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
been  as  men  paralysed.  We  know  the  strong 
spell  which  party  casts,  and  the  influence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  know  very 
well  how  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  lifts  those  who 
obtain  it  to  regions  in  which  they  cannot  even 
see  their  own  friends.  However,  the  day  of 
reckoning  arrives,  and  for  some  it  will  be  a 
terrible  day  if  they  do  not  speedily  waken  up 
to  their  duty.  Whatever  becomes  of  our  re- 
presentatives in  the  House,  the  duty  of  the 
Nonconformist  rank  and  file  is  plain,  and  they 
will  not  shrink  from  it." 

Here  is  a  frank  avowal,  anyway.  If  it  is  true, 
as  they  asserted,  that  they  "  did  not  intend  to 
become  a  political  organisation  ;  their  work  was 
pre-eminently  spiritual,"  how  comes  it  that 
there  is  this  keen  disappointment,  this  fierce 
denunciation,  this  piteous  hankering  after 
political  rewards? 

Of  course,  the  whole  caucus  is  political — 
political  to  their  finger  tips.  Why,  is  it  not 
suggested  that  at  one  time  the  great  "  Doctor  " 
meditated  wielding  the  sword  with  his  very 
hands  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  to  win  his 
spurs  at  Paddington  ?  Mr.  Home  snorts  like 
a  veritable  war-horse  at  the  bare  prospect  : 
"If  Dr.  Clifford  (whom  the  Daily  Nezvs  has 
hailed  as  the  real  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party) 
does  fight  North  Paddington,  it  will  be  the 
biggest  contest  of  the  next  election." 

The  great  "Doctor,"  whom  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  has 
dignified  as  the  "prophet  of  Liberalism,"  can- 
didly expresses  himself  as  holding  religion  and 
politics  on  the  same  plane.    It  is  not  quite  clear 
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whether  he  over-exalts  poHtics,  or  unduly  de- 
bases religion. 

Speaking  in  a  proud  moment  (Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  had  just  pronounced  a  panegyric  that 
would  have  abashed  any  one  less  great),  he  said  : 
"  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  whilst  this  is  a 
Baptist  act,  it  does  not  simply  recognise  me  as 
a  Baptist,  but  it  also  has,  through  the  presence 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  recognised 
the  political  side  of  my  life,  for  that  is  one  of 
the  sides  of  my  life  which  I  regard  as  much  due 
to  the  influence  and  grace  and  power  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  any  other  side.  I  feel  it  as 
much  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to  be  President 
of  the  Paddington  Liberal  Association  as  to  be 
pastor  of  the  Westbourne  Park  Chapel." 

Oh,  "  Doctor,"  think  what  good  you  might 
do,  if  only  your  aim  were  single,  and  your  heart 
aright  ! 

No  ;  the  case  is  as  clear  as  a  pikestaff.  The 
Free  Church  Council  has  degenerated  into  a 
political  caucus.  The  Rev.  J.  Travis  (the  Presi- 
dent), speaking  at  Hawarden  on  August  29, 
1903,  said  there  could  be  no  justice  to  the 
nation  without  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment,  and  the  devotion  of  such  portion  of  the 
Church's  funds  as  belonged  to  the  nation  to 
national  and  non-sectarian  purposes. 

What  is  this  but  a  policy  of  "  Down  with  the 
Church  ;  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground  "  ? 
A  policy  that  has  been  consistently  kept  before 
the  people  from  the  beginning.  The  very 
raison  d'etre  of  Dissent  is  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Church,  by  robbery  and  spoliation, 
and  the  destruction  of  her  schools,  to  the  level 
of    a   mere    sect — one    of   themselves — a    mere 
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denomination  amongst  other  denominations.  A 
Mr.  W.  J.  Townsend,  of  Prestatyn,  North  Wales, 
discussed  this  question  in  the  Daily  News. 
His  letter  was  printed  in  large  type,  so  im- 
portant did  the  contribution  appear.  He 
wrote  :  "  From  John  Hooper  downwards  to 
Dr.  Clifford,  a  line  of  magnificent  writers  and 
thinkers  have  made  this  contention  their  un- 
ceasing aim." 

Why  disguise  any  longer  ?  What  can  we 
do  but  accept  the  avowal  of  Dr.  Aked  that  they 
had  "  abandoned  every  pretence  that  they  were 
not  political — frankly,  they  were  political  " — a 
political  organisation  whose  sole  raison  d'etre 
is  the  destruction  of  the  National  Church,  and 
the  scattering  of  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
"  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with  it,  even  to 
the  ground." 


HAVE    DISSENTERS   A   GRIEVANCE? 

Judging  from  the  language  of  the  leaders, 
certainly  they  have  a  great  grievance,  an  intoler- 
able grievance,  an  unprecedented  grievance. 

Judging  by  the  evidence  of  fact  tiiey  have 
not ;  emphatically  they  have  not. 

Before  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  which 
they  bitterly  opposed,  they  were  on  the  same 
footing  exactly  as  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Roman  Mission.  It  was  open  to  them  to 
make  sacrifices  like  the  others  and  build 
schools  wherever  they  chose,  and  if  they 
complied  with  Government  conditions,  they 
were  entitled  to  receive  Government  grants, 
just  as  the  others.  There  was  equal  treatment 
all  round. 

If  they  didn't  wish  their  children  to  receive 
the  religious  instruction  they  were  gladly 
exempted. 

The  fact  that  by  1870  the  Church  was  edu- 
cating in  this  w^ay  72  per  cent,  of  the  children, 
while  all  other  bodies  were  only  educating 
28  per  cent.,  was  due  solely  to  the  energy  of 
Churchmen,  and  the  apathy  of  Dissent.  They 
had  no  grievance,  they  felt  no  grievance, 
neither  parents  nor  children.  They  were 
quite  content  to  avail  themselves  generally 
throughout  the  country  of  a  cheap  and  satis- 
factory education  in  the  schools  of  the  Church, 
36 
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where  no  distinctions  were  drawn,  and  where 
all  attending  were  entitled  to  equal  advantages. 

The  Act  of  1870  imposed  no  grievance.  The 
Act  was  passed  simply  to  complete  the  system 
of  elementary  education,  to  supplement  the 
work  that  was  being  done  by  the  Voluntary 
Schools,  which  was  totally  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population.  But,  purposely  to  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  a  grievance,  as  the  new  schools  were 
to  be  built  and  supported  by  the  rates,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  religious  instruction,  if  any, 
which  might  be  given  in  these  schools  should 
be  of  a  general  type,  and  that  no  formulary 
distinctive  of  any  religious  body  might  be  used 
for  the  purpose. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  any  religious  in- 
struction should  be  imparted  at  all.  The 
matter  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Board.  But  in  order  still  more  carefully 
to  obviate  the  creation  of  a  grievance,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  a  conscience  clause 
was  to  be  hung  up  in  every  schoolroom  through- 
out the  land,  wherever  a  Government  grant 
was  received. 

Dissenters  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  did  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  illimitable  opportunity  before  them 
of  weakening  the  foundations  of  the  National 
Church.  They  forthwith  evinced  an  enthu- 
siasm that  had  never  previously  been  dis- 
covered. They  came  forward,  on  all  hands, 
to  seek  election  on  the  School  Boards,  and 
never  rested  until  they  had  secured  that  either 
the  religious  instruction  was  such  as  no  Church- 
man could  approve,  or  eliminated  altogether. 
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On  May  24,  1894,  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  motion  of  llord  Colchester,  ordered  a 
"  Return  of  the  Regulations  with  regard  to 
Religious  Instruction  in  School  Boards  for 
England  and  Wales."  The  result  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Blue  Book,  issued  in  1895.  It. 
showed  that,  while  in  many  School  Board 
areas  Holy  Scripture  was  permitted  to  be 
taught  and  explained,  there  were  316  School 
Boards  in  the  schools  of  which  the  Bible 
was  read  without  any  comment,  and  where 
there  was  positively  no  religious  instruction 
whatever.  Under  57  School  Boards  the  Holy 
Bible  was  the  one  book  which  was  expressly 
forbidden  :  the  schools  opened  and  closed 
without  prayer,  and  not  even  a  religious  hymn 
was  allowed. 

They  used  their  borrowing  powers  freely — ■ 
to  the  extent  of  ^^26,000,000.  They  issued  pre- 
cepts on  the  rates  for  alarming  figures  (Mr. 
Forster  had  estimated  that  a  3d.  rate  would 
be  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  but  3d.  very  soon 
became  an  exception  ;  642  Boards  had  a  rate 
of  IS.  or  over,  while  in  many  places  even  3s. 
did  not  suffice)  ;  they  raised  the  cost  per 
scholar  from  about  ^8  to  over  j;^i4.  Every- 
where the  Voluntary  Schools  began  to  feel 
the  force  of  the  competition  which  in  many 
districts  was  unscrupulous  and  absurd.  It 
was  obvious  that  this  competition  could  not 
continue  with  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  for  Churchmen  were  both  paying 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  schools  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  which  were  being 
run  to  their  destruction. 

When    then    Mr.    Balfour    in    1902    brought 
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forward  his  great  Bill,  it  was  with  the  idea  of 
securing  fair  play  all  round,  and  of  obtaining 
for  the  Voluntary  Schools  that  necessary  sup- 
port to  which,  by  their  great  service  to  the 
nation,  they  were  on  all  grounds  of  equity  and 
justice  distinctly  entitled.  But  his  outlook 
was  wider  than  this,  and  his  idea  was  to  build 
up  on  the  foundation  of  the  existing  system 
one  great  national  system  of  secular  education, 
graduated  and  co-ordinated,  linking  up  all  the 
various  grades  of  schools,  so  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  any  child  of  promise  to  work  his 
way,  free  of  cost,  to  any  height  in  the  educa- 
tional ladder  to  which  exceptional  talent  or 
genius  might  carry  him.  In  return  for  the 
free  use  of  their  buildings  for  this  purpose 
the  distinctive  religious  character  of  the  various 
Voluntary  Schools  was  to  be  maintained. 

The  effect  of  the  Act  on  the  Voluntary  Schools 
is  admirably  put  by  Mr.  Sidney  V^ebb,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  London  Progressives, 
in  a  book  which  he  has  written  on  education. 
He  says  :  "What  the  Acts  of  1902-3  do  as  re- 
gards the  Voluntary  Schools  is  neither  to  create 
nor  to  alter  the  existing  diversity,  nor  yet  to 
establish  any  new  test,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
provision  of  the  sites  and  buildings  free  of  cost 
to  the  public,  to  make  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  the  current  expenses  of  education  indepen- 
dent of  the  charitable  subscriber,  and  to  charge 
these  expenses  to  the  public  purse." 

Now,  Dissenters  have  contended  for  years 
that  what  they  require  is  one  national  system, 
with  full  public  control,  and  no  tests  for 
teachers.  Well,  here  they  have  just  that  for 
which  they  contend.     For  purposes  of  secular 
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instruction  all  Elementary  Schools  are  classed 
together  ;  there  is  one  uniform  code,  and  one 
uniform  system  of  examination  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  full  public  control  over 
all  expenses  of  that  instruction,  for  though  there 
are  managers  for  each  school  (for  secular  pur- 
poses these  managers  cannot  be  said  even  to 
exist),  these  managers  cannot  expend  one  penny 
even  for  the  purchase  of  a  solitary  lead  pencil 
without  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  popu- 
larly-elected body — the  education  authority  for 
the  district.  The  Act  imposes  no  tests  whatever 
in  any  shape  or  form. 

Have  Dissenters  any  grievance,  then,  under 
the  Acts  ?  Emphatically  no  !  Not  in  fact  ;  but 
in  imagination  the  treatment  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  is  "  wanton,"  "ruthless." 

In  their  dreams  they  regard  themselves  as 
downtrodden  and  insulted  ;  on  their  platforms 
and  in  the  press  they  pose  as  martyrs,  and 
victims  of  an  intolerable  oppression. 

But  examined  in  the  light  of  sober  fact,  griev- 
ance after  grievance  vanishes  into  thin  air. 

I.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mere  Church  Schools 
Endowment  Act.  This  is  false.  For  its  title 
is,  "An  Act  to  make  further  provision  with 
respect  to  Education  in  England  and  Wales," 
and  it  does  not  hand  over  one  penny  to  the 
Church  Schools  as  such.  It  merely  defrays 
the  cost  of  such  secular  instruction  as  is  given 
in  Church  Schools,  The  Church  endows  the 
Act,  rather  than  the  Act  endowing  the  Church, 
for  she  builds  the  school-houses,  lends  them 
free  of  charge,  keeps  them  in  repair,  and  defrays 
the  cost  of  any  alterations  or  additions  which 
may  be  necessary  to  the  fabric. 
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2.  It  is  said  to  hand  education  over  to  the 
clergy.  This  is  false.  It  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  reduces  the  clergy 
to  a  position  of  impotence.  They  may  have 
had  some  influence  in  the  past,  but  under  the 
Acts  tliey  become  mere  units  in  committees 
that  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  local 
education  authorities. 

In  the  past  a  clergyman  was  frequently  sole 
manager,  or  almost  so,  in  a  Church  School. 
Now  he  is  but  one  of  six,  two  being  possibly 
Dissenters,  who  have  equal  votes  in  the  manage- 
ment with  the  managers  who  own  the  school. 

3.  It  is  said  to  impose  tests  on  teachers. 
This  is  false.  The  Act  imposes  no  test  of  any 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  relaxation  is 
made  in  favour  of  assistant  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers,  in  spite  of  requirements  in  any  deed. 

4.  It  is  said  to  reduce  the  number  of  master- 
ships open  to  Dissenters.  This  is  false.  It 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
it  increases  the  number  of  masterships  open  to 
Dissenters,  for,  whereas  all  masters  in  Church 
Schools  had  to  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed,  now  assistant 
masterships  and  pupil  teacherships  may  be  filled, 
where  desirable,  by  non-Church  candidates,  in 
spite  of  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed. 

5.  It  is  said  to  compel  the  Dissenter  to  pay 
for  a  religion  which  lie  "hates  and  abhors." 
This  is  false.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  Dissenter  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  one 
single  penny  towards  the  distinctive  religious 
instruction  in  Church  Schools. 

The  number  of  hours  per  week  spent  in 
religious  instruction  and  observances  does  not 
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exceed  four  at  the  most,  and  the  number  of 
hours  spent  in  teaching  distinctive  Church 
formularies  forbidden  by  the  Cowper  Temple 
clause  does  not  exceed  one  per  week  at  the 
most.  The  number  of  school  hours  per  week 
is  twenty-live.  Therefore,  the  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  elementary  education  which  would 
represent  the  distinctive  "religious  teaching" 
would  not  exceed  one  twenty-hfth.  Now  it  is 
probably  clear  that  the  rent  value  of  the  school 
buildings  for  the  hours  of  secular  instruction 
only  must  considerably  exceed  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  To  take  actual 
figures,  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  Schools 
throughout  England  and  Wales  cost  in  1901 
;^4,399,267.  One  twenty-fifth  of  this  is  ^^175,970. 
But  Church  Schools  accommodate  2,804,230 
scholars,  and  the  buildings  are  worth  at  the 
lowest  ;^8  per  school  place,  or  ;!<^22,433,84o, 
while  to  replace  them  with  other  buildings 
would  cost  many  millions  more.  Their  pre- 
sent value,  indeed,  has  been  estimated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  anything  between  22  and  47 
millions  of  money.  Now  the  rent  value  of 
buildings  worth  ^^22, 000,000  at  3}  per  cent, 
(an  absurdly  low  computation)  is  ^^7 15,000  a 
year,  but  jr7i5,ooo  a  year  exceeds  by  ;/^539,o3o 
a  year  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  which  is  represented  by 
the  time  spent  in  distinctive  Church  formularies, 
and  roughly  equals  the  whole  proportionate 
cost  of  all  the  religious  instruction.  The  Dis- 
senters, therefore,  do  not  pay  one  single  penny 
towards  the  distinctive  religious  instruction  in 
Church  Schools. 

To  say  that  religion  is  on  the  rates  is  a  glaring 
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falsehood.  But  surely  Dissenters  have  a  griev- 
ance in  one-school  areas?  Again,  emphatically 
no.  Time  and  again  the  managers  of  Church 
Schools  have  offered  the  Dissenters  the  privilege 
of  coming  in  to  these  schools  to  give  the  religious 
instruction  to  their  own  children,  and,  invaria- 
bly, they  have  been  too  apathetic  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  They  were  too  apathetic  to  build 
schools  for  themselves  in  the  days  gone  by  ;  they 
are  too  apathetic  to  arrange  to  teach  their  own 
children  in  the  Church  Schools  now. 

"  The  managers  of  the  National  Schools  at 
Sittingbourne  (see  Times,  Monday,  November 
9,  1903),  confirming  the  decision  of  the  Trustees 
before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1902,  recently  approached  the  Nonconformist 
ministers  of  the  town,  and  offered  to  place  full 
facilities  at  their  disposal  for  giving  religious 
instruction  to  all  the  Nonconformist  children 
attending  these  schools.  The  Rev.  John  Double- 
day,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle,  has  re- 
plied on  behalf  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers, 
stating  that  whilst  they  accepted  the  invitation 
as  a  token  of  goodwill,  they  could  not  see  their 
way  to  entertain  the  kindly  meant  offer." 

Again  there  is  the  well-known  case  of  Honiton, 
in  Devon.  In  the  year  1893  the  British  Schools 
in  the  town  were  closed,  and  there  was  a  sudden 
demand  for  school  places.  The  Church  School 
was  accordingly  enlarged,  and  the  then  Rector 
(Prebendary  Sadler)  sent  a  circular  to  the  Dis- 
senting preachers  of  the  town,  stating  that 
facilities  would  be  given  them  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective 
sects  in  the  school,  during  the  time  set  apart 
for  religious  instruction.     Will   it   be    believed 
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that  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  though  this  is  the  only  public 
primary  school  in  the  place  ? 

It  was  the  same  at  Glastonbury.  It  has  been 
the  same  elsewhere.  The  Dissenters  have  been 
content  to  play  the  clog  in  the  manger  ;  it  was 
part  of  the  policy — a  necessary  part,  where 
the  final  aim  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Church, 

And  yet  in  face  of  such  facts,  facts  well  known, 
demonstrating  the  friendliness  and  fairness  of 
Churchmen,  charges  of  oppression  of  all  kinds 
have  been  bruited  abroad.  It  is  sufttcient  to 
say  that  in  every  single  instance  where  those 
charges  have  been  investigated  they  have  been 
proved  to  be  absolutely  gratuitous  and  false. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  we  keep 
strictly  to  facts,  the  greatest  consideration  is 
shown  in  the  Church  Schools  to  the  children 
of  Dissenters  ;  scrupulous  care  is  taken  not  to 
offend  their  susceptibilities. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Pyle,  a  Diocesan  Inspector, 
whose  work  lies  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Salop, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield,  after  careful  inquiry, 
reported  to  the  Bishop  in  the  spring  of  1904  as 
follows : — 

"  The  parent's  wish  when  expressed  is  ab- 
solute with  regard  to  the  religious  instruction 
which  is  given  to  his  child  in  our  schools. 
Withdrawals  are  made  with  perfect  freedom. 
There  is  no  compulsion,  and  no  disgrace  is 
attached  to  the  child  withdrawn.  In  my  five 
years'  experience  as  one  of  your  Inspectors  I 
have  never  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a 
child  who  was  withdrawn  who  suffered  any 
disability,  much  less  persecution  for  it. 
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"  The  teaching  within  our  schools,  if  it  is 
definite,  is  certainly  religious  and  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  party  spirit  or  hostile  feeling. 
On  the  contrary,  the  largest  charity  is  exer- 
cised, and  occasionally  toleration  degenerates 
into  weakness." 

No  ;  the  children  are  satisfied  ;  the  parents 
are  satisfied — if  left  alone. 

Take  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  where 
there  are  388  Church  Schools  ;  the  number  of 
children  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction 
(this  was  in  1904),  either  wholly  or  partially, 
represented  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  the  schools,  and  it  would 
certainly  have  been  much  smaller  but  for  the 
agitation  of  political  Dissent. 

Here  is  proof.  Two  years  ago,  a  certain 
speaker  was  on  his  way  to  attend  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Creech  St.  Michael,  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton 
Dene.  Outside  the  vicarage  grounds  he  met 
the  schoolmaster  of  Creech  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  West  Monkton.  He  asked 
each  of  them,  "  How  long  have  you  been 
schoolmaster,  and  how  many  withdrawals  have 
you  had  under  the  conscience  clause  ?  "  The 
answer  in  the  one  case  was,  "  I  have  been  here 
eighteen  years,  and  have  only  had  two  with- 
drawals, and  both  within  the  last  fortnight." 
In  the  other,  "  I  have  been  here  twenty-one 
years,  and  there  has  never  been  a  single  with- 
drawal until  the  last  fortnight,  when  there  was 
one  solitary  case."  These  are  typical  cases. 
Throughout  the  country  districts,  anyway,  the 
children  are  contented,  the  parents  are  satisfied, 
until  the  political  agitator  comes  along. 

This  is  so  all  over  the  county  of  Lancashire, 
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whether  town  or  country,  and  Dissent  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  Lancashire. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Venerable  Robert 
C.  P'letcher,  Archdeacon  of  Blackburn,  and  a 
member  of  the  County  Education  Committee  : — 

June  1 8,  1906. 

"  I  have  in  my  schools,  not  1000  children,  but  only  350, 
and  of  these  350,  it  is  true  that  nearly  one-half  are  the 
children  of  Dissenters  ;  it  is  also  true  that  up  to  1902 
there  were  no  withdrawals  under  the  conscience  clause, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  since  then  there  have  been  140.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  1902  Act  has  made  no  difference  that 
I  know  of,  and  you  may  take  it  as  certain  that  throughout 
the  county  of  Lancashire  the  Church  Schools  are  educating 
the  children  sent  to  them  (regardless  of  their  parentage) 
in  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Diocesan  Syllabus,  without 
the  least  objection  being  raised. 

"The  Diocesan  Inspectors  find  that  the  Nonconformist 
children  are  present  at  the  Examination  Day,  and  are  just 
as  keen  in  their  answering  as  the  Church  children,  and 
neitl  er  children  nor  parents  have  any  fault  to  find.  In 
fact,  all  the  talk  that  we  hear  about  the  parents'  rights 
and  parents'  wrongs  comes  not  from  the  parents  at  all, 
but  from  the  Nonconformist  agitator  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  cleric  who  wants  to  pose  as  exceptionally  broad- 
minded  and  tolerant  on  the  other.  Parents  and  children 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  old  system,  if  they  may 
only  enjoy  it  unmolested." 

The  fact  is  the  grievance  does  not  exist  in  the 
schools,  but  it  is  found  only  on  the  platform. 

It  is  not  the  parents  or  children  who  feel  it, 
but  the  blatant  orator  who  suggests  it ;  it  is 
simply  a  case  of  tactics,  unscrupulous  tactics, 
may  be  ;  simply  a  card  in  the  great  game  in 
which  Dissenters  are  engaged  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  National  Church — "  Down  with  the 
Church  ;  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground." 


PASSIVE    RESISTANCE 

"It  must  be  confessed,"  wrote  Robert  Hall 
in  1810,  "from  melancholy  experience,  that 
a  speculative  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of 
duty  is  too  compatible  with  the  violation  of 
its  dictates,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
convictions  of  conscience  to  be  habitually 
overpowered  by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of 
appetite." 

The  "corrupt  suggestions  of  appetite"  is 
disagreeable  in  sound,  horrid  in  suggestion  ; 
and  as  the  one  characteristic  of  the  present 
age  is  the  avoiding  of  disagreeableness  in  every 
form,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
Dissenters  preferring  the  more  mild  and  in- 
offensive term  of  "conscience,"  as  an  explan- 
ation to  the  public  of  the  motives  of  their 
strange  and  unprecedented  attitude  towards 
the  law.  They  may  persuade  a  modicum  of 
people  to  believe  that  the  conscience  of  a 
Dissenter  is  different  from  the  conscience  of 
any  other  believer  ;  but  to  the  man  who  has 
followed  up  the  movement,  who  has  carefully 
watched  its  growth,  this  plea  of  conscience  is 
on  all-fours  with  the  disingenuous  avowal  of 
the  "fighting  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party"  that 
"we  do  not  intend  to  become  a  political  organi- 
sation. Our  work  is  pre-eminently  spiritual." 
It  is  simply  a  hypocritical  cloak  to  conceal  a 
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vigorous  political  move.  It  is  calculated  to  stir 
up  sentiment,  to  excite  sympathy,  and  to  secure 
protection. 

When  we  hnd  ourselves  in  possession  of  con- 
tinuous evidence  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  Dissent 
to-day  is  hostility  to  the  National  Church,  we 
can  come  to  no  other  just  conclusion  than  that 
the  "convictions"  of  the  Dissenting  "con- 
science are  habitually  overpowered  by  the 
corrupt  suggestions  of  appetite." 

The  Dissenters  are  entitled,  if  they  choose, 
to  become  possessed  of  a  Nonconformist  con- 
science (Mr.  Belfort  Bax  calls  it  "the  eternal 
quintessence  of  the  hypocritical  type  of  bour- 
geois Philistinism"),  but  they  have  no  right  to 
expect  to  receive  for  it  the  same  respect  that  is 
accorded  to  the  ordinary  Christian  variety. 

And  after  all  what  is  conscience  ?  No  one 
can  say  what  it  is.  Dr.  Dawson  Burns  has 
pointed  out  "that  the  blackest  deed  of  religious 
persecution  would  be  justified  because  most 
conscientiously  performed" — ^that  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  performers,  supposing  we  are 
to  allow  for  one  moment  that  any  man  can 
be  led  by  conscience  to  violate  the  merest 
principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

This  Nonconformist  conscience,  according 
to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Penny,  a  prominent  Passive 
Resister  in  the  West  of  England,  is  something 
which  you  can  manufacture,  something  ap- 
parently which  you  can  cultivate  and  train  so 
that  it  will  impel  you  to  act  just  in  the  particular 
way  you  want  to  act.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  at 
W^iveliscombe,  this  gentleman  said  :  "  They  had 
not  only  to  pay  for  this  spurious  article,  the 
Anglican  Catholic  teaching,  but  they  had  to  also 
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pay  for  Roman  Catholic  teaching;  but  they  had 
no  right  to  do  so,  and  if  their  consciences  allowed 
them  to  do  it  then  their  consciences  needed 
educating." 

Exactly  !  this  conscience  is  some  spurious, 
pliable  article  that  you  can  twist  and  turn  at 
pleasure.  If  your  inclinations  are  towards  per- 
secution, your  Nonconformist  conscience  will 
impel  you  to  persecute  ;  it  will  become  a  mere 
cloak  for  persecution.  This  was  put  in  very 
straight  language  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones, 
Rector  of  Penmon,  when  writing  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Anglesey  Provisional  Education  Com- 
mittee. He  said  that  it  had  always  been  his 
endeavour  to  "make  the  National  Schools  as 
efBcient  as  possible,  and  if  he  found  that  his 
efforts,  made  with  the  full  approval  of  the  In- 
spector, were  regarded  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee as  so  much  Church  effort  which  must  be 
at  once  demolished,  it  would  take  a  long  time 
before  he  regarded  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science as  anything  but  a  cloak  for  persecu- 
tion." The  Clerk  ventured  upon  a  mild 
remonstrance,  but  the  facts  were  all  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Jones.  In  a  calm  and  dignified  reply 
he  referred  to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Welsh 
County  Councils  in  regard  to  Church  Schools, 
and  added  :  "All  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Nonconformist  conscience.  I  do  not  sneer  at 
the  real  article,  which  is  not  paraded  on  public 
platforms,  but  shuns  publicity.  I  meet  with  it 
in  my  daily  rounds,  and  if  it  did  rouse  itself  it 
would  call  loudly  for  fair  play.  I  said,  and  I 
repeat  the  statement,  that  all  this  is  nothing 
but  persecution  of  the  Church.  Calvin  can  no 
longer   burn    Servetus.      Churchmen    can    no 
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longer  burn  Papists.  Cromwell  can  no  longer 
persecute  the  Church,  but  that  thing  is  still  with 
us ;  it  has  only  put  on  a  more  seemly  cloak  so 
that  none  of  us  may  be  shocked." 

If  your  inclinations  are  towards  slander  and 
mendacity,  your  Nonconformist  conscience  will 
impel  you  to  lie  ;  of  which  we  shall  produce 
ample  evidence  before  this  volume  closes. 

If  your  inclinations  are  towards  misrepre- 
sentation, your  Nonconformist  conscience  will 
impel  you  to  exaggerate,  and  to  juggle  with 
statistics  with  all  the  artifice  and  skill  of  a 
practised  financier.  We  shall  see  instances  of 
this. 

If  your  inclinations  are  towards  scandal, 
your  Nonconformist  conscience  will  impel  you 
to  romance  with  an  unscrupulousness  that  is 
heedless  of  your  neighbours'  feelings,  and  reck- 
less of  any  reputation  for  fair  play  and  justice 
you  may  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
possess. 

If  your  inclinations  are  towards  deceit,  this 
Nonconformist  conscience  will  fill  your  mouth 
with  blatant  oratory,  turgid  phrases,  flatulent 
compliments,  and  sonorous  and  bombastic 
heroics,  calculated  to  clothe  your  cause  in  such 
garments  as  would  deceive  even  the  very  elect. 

If  your  inclinations  are  towards  cheap 
martyrdom  and  tinsel  halos,  your  Noncon- 
formist conscience  will  impel  you  to  resort 
to  tricks  that  have  been  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  the  peculiar  and  questionable  resort  of 
fraudulent  bankrupts. 

Furniture  has  been  made  over  to  wives  in 
the  most  barefaced  manner  as  a  preliminary 
to   the  risks  of  martyrdom,  with    the    idea   of 
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reaching  the  crown  while  shunning  the  cross. 
As  Judge  Edge  put  it  once — "  Wives  fulfil  a 
double  object  in  these  days.  They  used  to 
be  purely  domestic  governors,  but  now  they 
are  the  trade  protectors  of  the  husband  as  well. 
I  suppose  the  Legislature  will  wake  up  to  the 
abominable  frauds  which  wives  are  being  con- 
stantly made  the  means  of  perpetrating." 

In  the  Daily  Mail  of  October  12,  1905, 
appeared  the  following  paragraph,  which  reveals 
in  telling  language  the  weird  workings  of  this 
spurious  article  : — 

"An  application  for  costs  on  the  higher 
scale  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Islington 
Borough  Council  at  Clerkenwell  County  Court 
yesterday,  in  a  case  arising  out  of  a  distraint 
at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Wenyon,  Minister  of 
the  City  Road  Wesleyan  Chapel,  for  the  educa- 
tion rate.  His  son  held  a  bill  of  sale  on  his 
father's  goods,  and  sought  to  recover  ;^'i6,  12s. 
from  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  auctioneer,  but 
the  action  was  discontinued.  His  Honour 
Judge  Edge  severely  criticised  the  behaviour 
of  Dr.  Wenyon.  "  When  execution  was  at- 
tempted to  be  levied,"  he  said,  "the  claim 
was  made  tliat  the  goods  belonged  to  the 
stewards  and  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
and  Dr.  Wenyon  allowed  the  claim  to  be  made. 
Then  he  makes  a  bill  of  sale  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  when  the  bill  is  challenged  he  does 
not  come  into  court  to  defend  it. 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  any  gentleman, 
whose  conscience  is  so  tender  that  he  cannot 
pay  the  education  rate  because  he  thinks  it 
improperly  levied,  can  condescend  to  be  a 
party    to   a   scheme — and   to   come   perilously 
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near  to  aiding  an  indictable  offence — for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice.  It 
is  a  matter  of  pubHc  importance,  and  I  shall 
certify  that  the  costs  be  taxed  in  this  case  on 
Scale  B." 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  the 
one  is  surely  sufficient  to  show  any  unprejudiced 
person  that  people  are  not  genuinely  impelled 
by  a  Christian  conscience  to  any  such  course 
of  action.  It  is  obviously  a  spurious  article 
that  is  directed  rather  than  directs.  The  public 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  what  is  the  mere 
cloak  of  a  thing,  not  the  thing  itself. 

It  is  a  production  created  and  reared  ad  hoc. 

Dissenters  have  paid  rates  for  thirty  years 
for  denominational  teaching  in  Scotland,  but 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  one  suffering  injury 
to  his  conscience  when  residing  north  of  the 
Tweed.  Dissenters  have  paid  rates  on  account 
of  denominational  reformatory,  and  industrial 
schools  in  England  for  more  than  forty  years; 
yet  we  have  never  heard  a  word  of  the  intoler- 
able burden  on  their  conscience  in  this  respect. 
From  time  immemorial  the  taxes  which  they 
have  paid  have  helped  to  supply  Church  of 
England  and  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  to 
Army,  Navy,  and  our  prisons.  Did  any  one 
ever  hear  of  a  Dissenter  wanting  to  deduct 
a  penny  in  the  pound  off  his  dog  licence  and 
his  income  tax  because  it  might  go  towards 
the  institution  of  a  religion  which  he  "  hates 
and  abhors." 

No.  The  Nonconformist  conscience  is  a 
recent  growth,  nurtured  and  trained  ad  hoc. 

They  were  hoping  that  under  years  of  School 
Board  competition  and  oppression  the  Church 
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Schools  would  die  :  the  Acts  of  1902-3  shat- 
tered at  a  blow  their  fondest  hopes. 

Hence  the  Nonconformist  conscience  and  its 
offspring,  Passive  Resistance. 

There  could  be  no  surer  proof  of  the  bogus 
nature  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience  than 
the  utter  failure  of  that  ludicrous  movement 
known  as  Passive  Resistance. 

The  Passive  Resistance  movement — its  very 
title  suggests  a  malformation — had  its  birth  at  the 
little  hamlet  of  Wirksworth.  It  no  sooner  saw  the 
light  of  day  than  the  great  Dr.  Clifford  swooped 
down  upon  the  foundling  and  claimed  it  for  his 
own.  Certainly  he  has  been  a  fond  parent,  and 
lavished  the  most  tender  caresses  on  the  bant- 
ling. What  a  future  he  predicted  for  the  beauty  ! 
Speaking  of  it  at  Manchester  on  October  11, 
1904,116  called  it  "divine  in  its  impulse,  divine 
in  its  advance,  and  divine  in  its  illimitable  issues." 

How  the  future  belied  its  early  promise. 
After  a  little  over  two  years  of  noisy  existence, 
pale  and  emaciated,  it  fled  in  confusion  before 
the  attentions  of  the  revising  barrister,  and  is 
now,  well,  probably  in  a  home  for  lost  children. 
It  was  never  clearly  legitimate,  for  as  Lord 
Lindley  said,  in  charging  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Norwich,  in  1903  :  "  It  is  true  that,  as  the 
statutes  imposing  the  rate  also  provide  means 
for  enforcing  the  payment,  a  mere  refusal  to  pay 
may  not  be  an  indictable  offence.  But  to  infer 
from  this  that  there  is  no  duty  to  pay,  and 
that  refusal  to  pay  is  lawful,  provided  that  no 
opposition  to  a  distress  is  made,  is  a  complete 
mistake.  .  .  . 

"  Further,  although  to  refuse  to  pay  may  not 
be  indictable,  any  organised  opposition  to  the 
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enforcement  of  the  law  is  an  indictable  con- 
spiracy, and  Passive  Resisters  may  easily  lind 
themselves  in  the  meshes  of  the  criminal  law, 
for  the  whole  object  of  their  movement  is  to 
bring  into  disgrace  and  to  obstruct  distresses 
for  rates  for  Denominational  Schools." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  clear  and  un- 
prejudiced statement  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  the  Passive  Resistance  meetings  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  legal  process 
for  non-payment  of  rates  were  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  organised,  directed,  and  attended  by 
Dissenting  ministers.  At  these  meetings,  mostly 
attended  by  the  humbler  classes,  they  gave 
themselves  over  to  unbridled  and  licentious 
oratory  without  any  regard  for  their  sacred 
calling,  or  the  simple-minded  sheep,  who  looked 
up  to  them  for  bread,  and  were  being  stuffed 
with  grit  and  stones. 

Further  on  in  this  volume  will  be  found  some 
choice  specimens  of  their  oratorical  fireworks, 
incidental  to  these  occasions. 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  the  "National  Passive 
Resistance  Committee" — a  department  of  the 
Free  Church  Council — passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  the  citizens  of  the  Metro- 
polis. They  were  signed  as  follows  : — John 
Clifford  (Chairman),  C.  O.  Boardman,  J.  Brierley, 
W.  J.  Dawson,  J.  Morgan  Gibbon,  George 
Hooper,  Thomas  Law,  F.  B.  Meyer,  W.  Robert- 
son Nicoll,  Arthur  B.  Russell,  Thomas  Spur- 
geon,  R.  E.  Welsh,  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  R.  J. 
Campbell,  J.  H.  French,  W.  Hackney,  C. 
Silvester  Home,  Henry  S.  Lunn,  J.  A.  Mitchell, 
J.  Pickett,  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  C.  Wenyon,  James 
Everett  (Secretary). 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  most,  if  not  actually 
all,  of  the  signatories  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
How  much  truth,  and  how  much  perversion  of 
truth,  these  resolutions  contain  may  be  gathered 
from  a  perusal  of  their  contents  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  previously  said  about  the  Dis- 
senters' grievance.     They  ran  as  follows  : — 

1.  "That  this  Committee  calls  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Metropolis  to  the  fact  that 
'  non-provided  schools  '  (nearly  all  of  which  are 
sectarian)  were  on  Monday,  May  2,  placed  on 
the  public  funds  for  the  whole  cost  of  main- 
tenance, for  teachers'  salaries,  for  books,  and 
all  materials  of  religious  instruction  (if  the 
managers  demand  them),  for  Prayer  Books  and 
Crucifixes,  and  all  other  apparatus  of  Roman 
and  Anglican  teaching,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  the  creation  of  what  is  called  '  atmosphere/ 
for  furnishing  and  cleaning,  for  fuel  and  lights, 
desks  and  maps,  for  caretakers'  salaries,  &c. 

2.  "That  the  estimates  of  the  London  County 
Council  show  that  the  ratepayers  will  have  to 
provide  for  the  eleven  months  ending  March 
31,  1905,  the  amount  of  ;^'2i8,75o  for  the 
Sectarian  Schools.  This  is  about  i}d.  in  the 
pound. 

3.  "That  21,000  fellow-citizens,  placed  in 
similar  circumstances  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  have  felt  compelled  to  refuse  to  pay 
this  sectarian  rate,  and  some  have  not  only 
endured  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  but  have 
suffered  imprisonment  in  loyalty  to  conscience 
and  to  God  ;  and  that  nearly  all  the  County 
Councils  of  Wales  have  gone  further,  and  de- 
clined to  apply  the  sectarian  portions  of  the 
Education  Act. 
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4.  "That  speaking  for  (nirselves  individually, 
and  as  London  members  of  the  National  Passive 
Resistance  Committee,  we  declare  that  *  we  will 
not  submit'  to  this  unrighteous  legislation, 
passed  on  the  one  hand  in  the  interests  of 
one  religious  organisation,  viz.  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  on  the  other  in  the  interests  of 
Romanism,  and  therefore  shall  forthwith  de- 
duct at  least  one  penny  in  the  pound  from  the 
sum  now  demanded  for  the  local  education 
authority. 

5.  "That  some  of  the  London  Borough 
Councils  have  already  expressly  mentioned  in 
their  demand  notes  the  charge  for  the  '  local 
education  authority,'  or  for  the  '  Education 
Act,'  but,  however  the  demand  note  may  vary 
in  its  terms  in  the  different  boroughs,  the  fact 
is  indisputable  that  at  least  one  penny  in  the 
pound  is  now  demanded  for  Sectarian  Schools." 

But,  before  sending  out  this  specious  declara- 
tion, they  had  established  in  many  centres  of 
population  what  they  called  "  Citizens'  Leagues," 
which  struggled  bravely — so  far  as  screaming 
oratory  and  mud-slinging  can  be  called  bravery 
— to  impress  the  righteousness  of  their  cause 
and  the  grievousness  of  their  wrongs  upon  a 
generally  incredulous  and  impatient  public.  At 
Leicester,  they  were  particularly  active,  and 
pestered  law-abiding  citizens  with  their  advice. 
An  excellent  answer  to  their  imprecations  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Standard,  on 
August  5,  1903,  from  the  hand  of  a  Mr.  Daw, 
a  citizen  of  Leicester  town.  It  was  to  the 
following  effect,  and  sums  up  the  situation 
admirably  and  concisely  : — 

<'  I   have  read  the  Manifesto  of  the  Citizens' 
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League,  addressed  to  the  ratepayers  of  Lei- 
cester, in  which  all  lovers  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  are  advised  to  refuse  to  pay  one  penny 
in  the  pound  of  the  rates,  that  being  the  *  sec- 
tarian portion  of  the  rate  now  demanded.' 

''On  referring  to  the  rate  papers  for  the 
past  and  current  quarter,  I  find  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  rate  levied  *  for  school 
purposes.'  As  your  League,  before  tendering 
its  advice,  made  certain  calculations,  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  can  explain  how  it  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  one  penny  of  3|d.  school 
rate  levied  for  the  quarter  represents  the  amount 
devoted  to  Denominational  Schools. 

"This  is  an  important  question,  because  if 
your  calculation  is  accurate,  the  Leicester  Edu- 
cation Committee,  which  is  almost  wholly  a 
Nonconformist  body,  must  be  impoverishing 
the  Municipal  Schools  for  the  benefit  of  De- 
nominational Schools.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not- taking  this  penny  away,  then  your 
calculations  are  wrong,  and  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  your  recommendations. 

"{The  League,  I  observe,  appeals  to  '  all  lovers 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty '  to  withhold  the 
payment  of  the  education  rate,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  certain  schools,  not 
because  they  give  instruction  contrary  to 
morality  and  Christianity,  but  because  the 
religious  teaching  is  sectarian,  that  is,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  other  words,  this 
'  Passive  Resistance '  is  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  accentuate  the  religious  differences  existing 
between  Church  and  Dissent.  That  being  so, 
I  must  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  a  perversion 
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of  the  English  language  to  associate  such  a 
movement  with  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Your  appeal  should  be  addressed  to  '  all 
lovers  of  religious  bigotry,  discord,  and  in- 
tolerance of  those  whose  faith  differs  from  their 
own.' 

"The  propositions  which  I  more  particularly 
desire  to  submit  to  your  League  for  elucidation 
are  these  : — 

"For  the  last  thirty  years  Churchmen  have, 
while  supporting  by  voluntary  effort  their  own 
schools  without  assistance  from  the  rates,  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  Board  Schools,  as  rate- 
payers, without  murmur  or  protest. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history  Nonconformists 
are  called  on,  as  ratepayers,  to  contribute  to  a 
common  fund  from  which  Church  Schools  may 
draw  support ;  but,  before  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  Nonconformists  are,  as  you  state,  'sharing 
in  the  cost  of  the  Denominational  Schools,' 
you  will  have  to  demonstrate  : — 

"  First,  that  Nonconformists  contribute  more 
to  the  education  rate  than  is  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Unsectarian  Schools. 

"  Secondly,  that  Churchmen,  as  ratepayers, 
contribute  less  to  the  education  rate  than  is 
drawn  from  such  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Church  Schools. 

"This  I  challenge  you  to  prove.  The  fact 
that  since  the  Corporation  have  taken  over  the 
financial  responsibilities  of  the  Church  Schools, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  increase  the  rate, 
points  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

"Again,  if,  as  the  League  asserts,  'all  lovers 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty'  ought  not  to  con- 
tribute to  Sectarian  Schools,  then  the  converse 
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must  be  true,  and  Churchmen,  as  loyal  sup- 
porters of  Sectarian  Schools,  should  refuse  to 
pay  the  2|d.  in  the  pound  which,  according  to 
your  estimate,  goes  to  support  Unsectarian 
Schools.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  otherwise 
without  violating  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equality. 

"The  logical  outcome  of  this  agitation,  if 
persisted  in  to  the  bitter  end,  will  be  that 
the  rates  paid  by  Churchmen  will  be  applied 
specifically  to  Church  Schools,  and  the  Non- 
conformist rates  to  Municipal  Schools  ;  so  that 
in  localities  where  Nonconformity  predomi- 
nates, Church  Schools  will  be  impoverished,  and 
vice  versd.  Does  your  League  believe  that  this 
will  advance  the  interests  and  efficiency  of 
elementary  education  ?  A  reply  to  this  and 
other  questions  submitted  will  oblige." 

The  action  of  the  Citizens'  League  makes  it 
quite  evident  that  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science requires  both  stimulating  and  edu- 
cating ;  the  grievance  has  to  be  suggested 
from  above.  It  is  not  felt  from  below.  A  con- 
scientious movement  arises  automatically  in  the 
heart,  it  does  not  require  to  be  implanted. 

It  did  not  require  much  acuteness,  even  on 
the  part  of  a  Dissenter,  with  any  pretensions 
to  common  sense  and  fair  play,  to  appreciate 
the  logical  conclusion  of  Passive  Resistance, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Dissenters  throughout  the  country  were 
utterly  unable  to  bring  themselves  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  their  militant  pastors,  who  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Church,  were  by  way  of  landing 
the  whole  Free  Church  movement  in  a  quagmire 
of  ridicule. 
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A  very  striking  paper  illustrating  the  feeling 
of  the  rank  and  file  was  read  by  a  Mr.  M.  W. 
Shillito,  at  the  Wesleyan  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  at  Rugby,  on  Friday,  October  30, 
1903,  with  the  title,  "The  Immorality  of  Present- 
day  Passive  Resistance," 

Here  are  a  few  pertinent  extracts.  "Where 
is  the  moral  difference  between  contributing  by 
rate  and  contributing  by  tax  ?  The  money 
raised  by  taxes  must  be  as  truly  State  money 
as  that  raised  by  rates.  If  it  has  been  right  to 
pay  by  tax,  it  must  be  immoral  to  refuse  to  pay 
by  rate.  As  the  Nonconformists  have  found  it 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  their  peculiar 
conscience  for  many  years,  right  up  to  1903, 
to  pay  money  in  Imperial  taxes  to  be  handed 
over  in  grants  to  Voluntary  School  managers, 
and  by  them,  and  them  alone,  to  be  expended 
in  just  such  Denominational  School  work  as  it 
is  now  proposed  to  continue,  what  moral  right 
have  they  now  to  resist  payment  by  rate,  the 
money  resulting  from  which  goes  to  the  duly 
elected  County  Council,  and  is  expended  solely 
by  them  ? 

"  State  funds  are  solely  in  the  hands  of 
publicly  elected  County  Councils,  over  which 
the  school  managers  have  not  the  slightest 
control ;  they  have  not  even  the  right  to  pur- 
chase a  lead  pencil.  If  that  be  not  perfect 
State  control  over  State  funds,  it  is  beyond 
the  wit  of  sane  man  to  devise. 

"The  objectors  may  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  '  Nonconformist  conscience,'  of  which  no 
one  wishes  to  deprive  them,  but  they  have  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  religious  conscience 
of  their  country.     They  form  but  a  part  of  the 
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state,  and  must  respect  the  conscience  of  the 
remainder. 

"The  three  milhons  of  children  now  being 
educated  in  Voluntary  Schools  have  as  much 
right  as  any  other  children  to  receive  a  State 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  those 
responsible  for  them  have  a  perfect  right  to 
require,  that  in  addition  to  the  secular  educa- 
tion demanded  by  the  State,  they  shall  be  allowed 
to  add  religious  instruction. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  Nonconfor- 
mists are  not  forced  to  accept  denominational 
teaching.  Yet  they  would  force  Churchmen 
and  others  to  accept  undenominational  teach- 
ing. Denominational  teaching  may  be  against 
the  Nonconformist  conscience.  Well,  unde- 
nominational teaching  is  just  as  much  against 
the  conscience  of  others. 

"  If  the  Passive  Resisters  are  successful  in 
their  resistance,  and  the  law  be  altered  in 
accordance  with  their  wishes,  what  right 
would  they  then  have  to  call  on  Anglicans 
and  Romanists  to  obey  a  law  which  they  in 
turn  would  feel  to  be  contrary  to  their  con- 
sciences ? 

"  If  Passive  Resistance  be  justifiable  for  the 
Nonconformists  and  Atheists,  it  must  be  equally 
justifiable  for  the  Anglican  and  Catholic.  If  one 
party  insists  upon  breaking  the  law,  how  could 
they  deny  the  other  the  same  privilege  ? 

"  I  submit  that  this  semi-atheistic  agitation  is 
absolutely  immoral. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  resisters  are  really 
afraid  of  High  Church  infiuence,  or,  to  take 
the  matter  right  through,  of  Romanising  in- 
fluence.   .    .   .    Dare    the    Dissenter    accept  the 
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only  logical  alternative,  and  claim  that  none 
but  Dissenters  are  in  the  way  of  salvation  ? 
The  idea  is  absurd." 

That  the  Passive  Resistance  movement  was 
not  a  success,  in  spite  of  all  the  noise  and 
the  irresponsible  bombast  of  the  promoters, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  1904  there  were  only  1392  stalwarts 
who  resisted  unto  distraint.  It  was  obvious 
that  most  godly  Dissenters  saw  more  politics 
about  it  than  conscience,  or  the  support  ac- 
corded such  widely  and  sensationally  advertised 
"tactics"  (to  quote  Dr.  Clifford's  word)  would 
have  been  both  more  general  and  more  generous. 
Even  Mr.  Campbell  had  his  qualms,  for  in  the 
City  Temple,  at  the  Great  Demonstration,  he 
stated,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  his  audience, 
that  "they  were  becoming  an  institution  to 
further  the  aims  of  one  political  party — the 
Liberal  Party." 

At  Cheltenham  the  following  year,  they  had 
a  convention,  when  Dr.  Clifford  and  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer  roused  up  their  audience  to  a 
perfect  fever  of  enthusiasm  and  indignation 
by  their  extracts  from  the  martyrology  of  the 
movement,  their  attacks  on  the  wicked  Church, 
and  the  evil  Government.  The  idea  might  have 
been  gathered  that  Dissent  in  a  body  was  loyal 
to  the  core  to  the  "tactics"  of  the  Doctor. 

But  Sir  George  Hayter  Chubb,  a  leading 
Dissenter,  hastened  to  disabuse  the  public  and 
his  brethren  of  any  such  belief.  Writing  to 
the  Times,  he  showed  that  Mr.  Meyer  was 
utterly  wrong  in  suggesting  that  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  Free  Churches  who  would  not 
vote    against    the   Government    if    he    had    a 
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chance.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  included 
large  numbers  of  Unionists  in  their  ranks,  and 
there  were  many  Congregationalists,  Quakers, 
and  Unitarians,  "who  have  supported,  and  will 
continue  to  support,  a  Government  that  has 
incurred  the  wild  wrath  of  men  who  carry 
their  sectarian  views  so  far  as  to  become  law- 
breakers." 

The  Dissenters  are  great  at  Statistical  Chris- 
tianity, and  nothing  will  show  better  the  rank 
unpopularity  of  the  "tactics"  than  to  take 
their  own  figures  from  their  own  Year  Book. 

In  the  Year  Book  (1904)  they  claim  that  the 
Free  Churches  can  boast  over  2,000,000  com- 
municants, 391,000  Sunday  School  teachers, 
9000  ministers,  and  54,000  local  preachers. 

Yet,  if  we  scrutinise  the  returns  of  the  total 
summonses  and  imprisonments  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "tactics"  down  to  October  1905, 
we  can  scarcely  restrain  our  amazement  when 
we  discover  that  out  of  this  vast  army,  whom 
the  political  caucus  would  have  the  public  to 
believe  to  be  suffering  intolerable  injury,  only 
2108  have  persevered  in  the  martyr's  course  to 
the  length  of  distraint,  and  only  141  could  be 
found  to  face  the  prison  gates. 

But  the  hollo  wness  of  the  bombastic  claims 
of  the  caucus  is  still  more  obvious  from  a  com- 
parison of  figures  supplied  in  a  letter  written 
by  a  prominent  Nonconformist  to  Mr.  D.  C. 
Anderson. 

He  wrote  :  "  Messrs.  Clifford,  Meyer,  Lloyd- 
George  &  Co.  claim  '  half  the  nation,'  as  you 
say,  as  Dissenters.  Admit  it  !  What  then  ? 
Why,  the  proportion  of  Passive  Resisters  is 
ridiculously  small.    The  population  of  England 
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and  Wales  is,  I  believe,  about  32,000,000  ;  half 
of  this  is  16,000,000  ;  if  we  divide  this  by  five — 
a  large  proportion,  by-the-bye,  to  arrive  at  the 
heads  of  households  as  ratepayers — the  result  is 
3,200,000  ;  deduct  from  this  the  much-vaunted 
20,000  *  Passive  Resisters,'  and  we  obtain  the 
comparison  of  3,180,000  as  compared  with 
20,000.  And  yet  the  so-called  National  Free 
Church  Council  claim  to  represent  us  '  all.' 
It  is  a  farce,  and  they  know  it." 

These  be  strong  words.  A  farce  ;  could  any 
other  word  describe  it  so  well  ?  This  band  of 
highly  sensitive  persons,  exuding  religion  at 
every  pore,  whose  work  on  their  own  protes- 
tation is  not  political,  but  "  pre-eminently  spiri- 
tual "  ;  who  composed  heroics  and  discoursed 
philippics  ;  who  split  the  ears  of  the  groundling 
by  their  unmeaning  verbosity  ;  who  cast  railing 
accusations  on  every  body  of  believers  outside 
themselves  ;  who  held  themselves  up  to  the 
universe  as  the  keepers  of  the  nation's  con- 
science ;  who,  according  to  their  speeches, 
valued  religion  before  life  ;  who  were  prepared 
to  march  to  prison,  to  embrace  the  stake,  and 
caress  the  flames  for  Nonconformist  conscience' 
sake — these  twentieth  century  confessors,  to  the 
confusion  of  their  cause,  their  Nonconformist 
conscience  and  their  "  tactics,"  discovered — "  it 
transpired  " — that  unless  their  rates  were  paid 
before  July,  tJieir  navies  tvoiild  be  omitted  fr-om 
the  list  of  electors^  and  they  zvould  be  disfranchised. 

This  was  too  much.  To  march  to  the  stake 
they  were  prepared — at  least,  by  "they"  we 
mean  presumably  some  adequate  proportion 
of  the  141  who  went  as  far  as  prison — but  to 
lose  their  votes  !     Never  ! 
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The  farce  is  over.  Ring  down  the  curtain. 
Come  forward,  Dr.  Aked.     Speech  ! 

Dr.  Aked  loquitur  : — 

"  Frankly,  we  have  abandoned  any  pretence 
that  we  are  not  political.     We  are  political." 


UNCONCEALED   VENOM 

The  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Free 
Church  movement  is  the  apparent  claim  pre- 
ferred to  represent  the  conscience  of  the 
nation,  and  the  assumption  that  all  other 
bodies  of  Christians  are  incapable  of  the  same 
keen  perception  as  themselves.  The  tenor  of 
their  speeches,  sermons,  addresses,  and  writings 
is  to  the  effect  that  Anglicans  and  Romans  are 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  all  other  interests  to  their 
own  selfish  ends.  No  epithet  has  been  too 
vulgar,  no  adjective  too  base,  no  calumny  too 
deep  to  hurl  against  those  bodies  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  from  whom  they  find 
themselves  dissociated  in  faith  and  practice. 

Throughout  the  campaign  they  have  mani- 
fested a  bitterness  that  is  without  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  English  public  life — a  bitterness 
so  unscrupulous  that  it  must  inevitably  recoil 
on  their  own  heads. 

There  is  a  saying  that  "  if  your  case  is  weak, 
then  blackguard  the  plaintiff's  attorney."  On 
this  principle,  they  must  have  a  very  weak  case 
indeed,  for  in  argument  they  are  singularly 
wanting,  in  the  presentation  of  facts  they  are 
inaccurate  to  a  degree ;  it  is  only  in  invective 
and  diatribe  that  their  strength  is  manifested. 

The  sad  thing  about  it  all  is  that  it  is  the 
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sacred  ministers  of  religion  who  have  forgotten 
their  calHng,  and  supplanted  love  with  hate. 
A  more  piteous  spectacle  has  never  been 
witnessed  in  the  history  of  Christianity  than 
that  of  these  leaders  of  "  half  the  nation " 
allowing  themselves  to  make  accusations  of 
conduct  against  the  leaders  of  the  other  "half 
of  the  nation,"  which  in  their  heart  they  cannot 
possibly  for  one  moment  believe  to  be  true. 
Their  hate  is  foolish,  but  their  obvious  in- 
sincerity is  absolutely  unpardonable.  To  allow 
for  one  moment  that  the  leaders  of  the  other 
"half  of  the  nation"  are  such  as  they  are  de- 
scribed is  to  accuse  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
other  "  half  of  the  nation  "  of  being  arrant  fools, 
not  to  have  discovered  this  themselves.  On  the 
showing  of  these  luminaries,  one  half  the  nation 
is  engaged  in  backing  up  its  leaders — submitting 
willingly  to  their  leadership — in  a  nefarious  and 
abominable  attempt  to  ruin  the  whole. 

That  this  is  not  putting  the  case  too  strongly 
will  be  evident  from  a  perusal  of  some  choice 
efforts  of  oratory  and  literature  which  may 
have  been  turned  off  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
but  have  had  their  effect  in  spreading  abroad 
amongst  the  humble  listeners  to  these  giants 
an  impression  which  they  know  they  have  de- 
liberately attempted  to  produce — not  with  a 
religious  end  in  view,  but  solely  and  entirely 
for  a  political  purpose — the  destruction  of  the 
Church  through  the  bolstering  up  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  Their  language  reveals  unmistakably 
that  their  cherished  intention  is  "  Down  with 
the  Church  ;  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground." 

Now  it  is  generally  accepted  that  there 
should   be    a    certain    reserve   adopted   in    the 
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pulpit  :  the  preacher  is  not  supposed  to  be  at 
freedom  to  adopt  any  artifice  he  chooses  in 
order  to  press  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  and  if 
it  be  necessary  to  refer  to  those  who  differ 
from  him  in  faith  and  practice,  it  is  an  axiom, 
at  any  rate  in  Christian  England,  that  such 
references  breathe  a  proper  spirit  of  charity. 
What  then  must  be  thought  of  the  redoubtable 
Dr.  Clifford,  the  leading  heavy  tragedian  of  the 
company,  when  he  declares  within  the  sacred 
and  hallowed  precincts  of  Westminster  Chapel, 
that  "  the  real  law-breakers  "  were  the  Bishops, 
and  that  "  in  order  to  pass  the  Education  Act 
they  had  resorted  to  tricks  of  which  book- 
makers and  race-frequenters  would  have  been 
ashamed  "  ? 

Or,  what  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Snell,  who 
— according  to  the  Christian  World — when 
preaching  before  the  Congregational  Union, 
evacuated  the  following  egregious  nonsense  : 
"  As  an  Englishman,  he  found  it  dif^cult  to 
love  Bishops,  knowing  the  part  they  had  played 
in  history  ;  but  was  he  to  hate  Bishops,  and 
deny  them  the  name  of  Christian  ?  He  was 
rather  interested  in  Bishops  :  he  should  like  to 
feel  their  bumps."  But  Mr.  Snell  is  only  a 
scene-shifter.  Let  us  have  the  other  principal 
members  of  the  company.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Forsyth  :  "  It  would  be  easy  to  denounce  in  the 
State  and  deplore  in  the  Church  the  frame  of 
mind  which  imposed  what  I  will  not  call  a 
measure  but  a  trick.  It  is  with  something  like 
despair  that  one  thinks  of  a  Church  so  great  in 
its  possibilities,  and  yet  so  vulgarised  by  the 
State  and  so  deserted  by  the  Spirit,  as  to  use 
such  grasping  means." 
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The  late  Rev.  Hugh  Price-Hughes:  "No 
such  thing  has  ever  been  attempted,  except  by 
Christian  sects,  cursed  with  the  patronage  and 
pay  of  the  State  ;  that  the  Church  of  England 
so  jauntily  proposes  to  do  this  evil  thing  is  a 
terrible  evidence  that  she  has  not  yet  repudiated 
the  heathenism  which  she  inherited  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church." 

The  Rev.  Silvester  Home  :  "  One  could 
not  argue  against  the  Education  Bill  without 
coming  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  a  gigantic 
ecclesiastical  corporation  was  interested  in  dis- 
locating the  machinery  of  popular  education  in 
the  country." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Aked  :  "  There  had  been  great 
searchings  of  hearts  that  Liberals  had  been 
lulled  to  sleep  during  these  years  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  insolent  and  aggressive  sacer- 
dotalism, grounded  in  law  and  in  the  observance 
and  administration  of  law,  buttressed  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  servile  to  Caesar,  syco- 
phant to  Rome,  undoing  the  work  of  the  Re- 
formation, lowering  the  national  ideal,  fouling 
the  national  conscience,  picking  the  national 
pocket,  denying  sight  to  the  blind,  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  men,  outraging  liberty,  seeking 
to  dethrone  the  eternal  Christ,  and  to  enthrone 
the  priest  in  home  and  Church  and  school, 
and  to  bring  back  again  the  yoke  of  bondage 
which  neither  they  nor  their  children  should 
ever  bear." 

Dr.  Clifford:  "The  Education  Act  emascu- 
lated the  religion  of  the  country,  depraved  the 
national  conscience,  and  inflicted  the  gravest 
injury  upon  the  springs  of  the  spiritual  life. 

"The    Church    of    England    had   continually 
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striven  to  use  the  machinery  of  education,  sup- 
ported by  the  people  at  large,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  special  interests  of  the  Church.  The 
work  of  the  Church  for  education  has  con- 
fessedly not  been  done  for  the  sake  of  edu- 
cation, but  to  extend  the  Church ;  and  the 
forces  at  work  under  the  Act  were  the  same 
as  the  Acts  under  which  their  forefathers  had 
suffered. 

"  Let  the  Church  turn  its  attention  homeward, 
and  they  would  see  that  the  greed  was  there, 
and  that  the  voracity  of  clerical  spirit  w^as  in- 
describable, ruthless  and  wanton.  While  the 
State  supported  it,  they  would  have  worse  Edu- 
cation Acts  than  they  were  fighting  to-day.  Let 
them  not  trust  the  Bishops.  The  sophistries  of 
Canterbury  were  innumerable  and  indescrib- 
able. Their  situation  was  worse  under  Dr. 
Davidson  than  under  Dr.  Temple.  The  latter 
spoke  straight  out,  but  Dr.  Davidson  was  astute, 
tactful,  far-seeing  and  smiling,  and  it  was  the 
smile  they  dreaded. 

"  In  fighting  against  the  Education  Act,  they 
were  preparing  for  the  day  when  the  British 
Empire  should  have  received  its  best,  its  truest 
consecration.  .  .  .  The  Education  Act  was  a 
sign  of  the  recrudescence  of  clericalism  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  capture  of  the  State  for 
pushing  forward  the  material  ideas  of  a  sect, 
and  for  securing  preferential  treatment  for  a 
religious  organisation.  .  .  .  Precisely  the  same 
fight  was  going  on  in  France.  M.  Combes 
was  not  fighting  religion;  he  was  fighting  men 
who  were  using  religion  for  the  purpose  of 
pulling  down  the  Republic,  and  putting  the 
Church  over  it.  ...  Its  mission  {i.e.  the  Church) 
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at  present  is  the  destruction  of  Dissent,  and 
not  the  evangehsation  and  salvation  of  the 
people.  Its  Bishops  and  Clergy  will  do  any- 
thing and  everything  in  order  to  kill  Dissent, 
to  trample  Dissenters'  children  .  .  .  under  the 
heels  of  the  priests,  &c.  &c." 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Massie  :  "They  must  not 
only  sweep  away  clerical  control  and  sectarian 
tests ;  they  must  also  sweep  out  the  Board 
of  Education  and  lock  the  door  on  its  back- 
stairs. The  root  of  all  the  mischief  was  the 
privileged  position  of  our  Church,  which,  in 
a  pauperised  spirit,  had  come  to  regard  its 
privileges  as  its  rights.  The  windows  of  its 
judgment  needed  cleaning.  Would  the  Church 
clean  them  itself  with  the  rag  of  self-criticism 
left  to  it,  or  would  it  wait  for  the  people 
to  clean  them  with  the  broom  of  religious 
equality  ?  " 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  :  "  They  were  never  faced 
by  a  more  serious  crisis  than  now,  with 
this  triple  alliance  between  priestcraft,  drink, 
and  the  force  of  political  corruption.  The 
Government  went  to  the  priest  and  said, 
*  Support  us,  we  are  tottering,  and  we  will 
give  into  your  charge,  fettered,  the  children  of 
the  land.  .  .  .'  He  ventured  to  say  it  was  the 
most  infamous  conspiracy  ever  hatched,  and 
the  Guy  Fawkes  of  this  conspiracy,  torch  in 
hand,  was  marching  through  the  land  setting 
fire  to  the  powder.  God  help  the  powder. 
...  In  his  opinion,  it  would  not  be  the  Free 
Churches  or  the  Liberal  Party  that  would  be 
blown  up,  but  there  would  be  fragments  of  a 
totally  different  organism.  .  .  .  They  would 
make  them  sorry  they  ever  attempted  to  throttle 
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Nonconformity,  and  would  teach  them  such 
a  lesson  that  they  would  never  attempt  it 
again." 

The  keynote  of  all  this  oratory  is  annually 
sounded  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  Coun- 
cils which  is  held  in  turn  at  the  great  centres 
of  population. 

For  instance,  in  his  presidential  address 
at  the  Brighton  meeting  in  March  1903,  the 
Rev.  J.  Travis  opened  fire  with  an  attack  on 
the  Church  :  "  The  Bishops,"  he  said,  "  were 
privileged,  irresponsible,  and  afraid  to  trust 
the  laity  they  themselves  had  trained.  Her 
clerics  had  been  shamelessly  unfaithful,  and 
the  Church  herself  had  become  the  home  of 
emissaries  of  Rome.  The  Education  Act  was 
the  result  of  a  bargain  by  the  Cabinet  with 
Convocation,  and  it  would  be  administered  by 
the  parson,  the  priest,  and  the  sectary." 

At  this  Conference  it  was  formally  and  unani- 
mously placed  on  record  that  "the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  a  frequent  impediment  in  the 
path  of  liberty  and  progress  ;  a  constant  parent 
of  injustice  and  inequality."  The  gentleman 
who  moved  the  resolution  said,  "The  Church 
of  England  was  becoming  something  to  all  of 
them  which  they  dreaded." 

At  the  meeting  at  Newcastle  the  following 
year,  the  President,  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  repeated 
the  fiction  about  the  bargain  with  Convocation, 
and  added  that  "through  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  Catechism  and  the  atmosphere  of  De- 
nominational Schools  which  they  were  obliged 
to  breathe,  large  numbers  of  Nonconformist 
children  are  being  indoctrinated  with  practices 
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which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Roman  Church." 

Again,  he  said  there  was  overwhelming 
evidence  that  "the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment 
are  becoming  occupied  by  those  who  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
because  the  latter  are,  at  least,  honest  and 
avowed  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope." 

The  following  year,  at  Manchester,  the  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Dr.  Horton,  speaking  on  March  6, 
quoted  Gambetta's  phrase  that  "  clericalism  is 
the  enemy,"  and  after  enlarging  upon  that  pro- 
position, went  on  to  assert  that  "the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  to  produce  an  irreligious 
population,  there  is  nothing  like  handing  over 
the  schools  to  the  clergy."  He  went  on  to  say, 
"  I  hear  of  a  parish  priest  in  a  sea-coast  town, 
who  goes  openly  every  morning  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  service."  It  turned  out  subsequently 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion, a  point  which  is  dwelt  on  more  fully  in 
the  next  chapter. 

This  sort  of  oratory  has  been  copied  by  the 
speakers  at  every  little  local  council  meeting 
in  the  country,  with  the  result  that  the  poor 
brain  of  the  rustic  and  the  yokel  is  filled  with 
the  most  extraordinary  ideas  and  fancies  that 
nothing  will  remove. 

The  Dissenting  newspapers,  which  ought  to 
know  better,  which  are  written  in  cold  blood, 
and  cannot  plead  as  excuse  that  they  are 
carried  away  by  their  eloquence,  have  even 
caught  the  fever,  and  in  many  instances  have 
been  as  truly  unscrupulous  as  the  heavy 
tragedians.  The  Liberator  is  quite  inimitable  in 
this  respect.     The  Editor  was  regretting  at  the 
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beginning  of  1904  that  it  was  "  not  possible  to 
bring  home  to  every  elector  in  London  the 
fact  that  the  Bishops  and  the  majority  of 
their  clergy  are  the  enemies  of  all  education 
which  they  cannot  manipulate  for  their  own 
sectarian  ends." 

Later  in  the  year,  he  was  asserting  that  the 
Bishops  "  are  experts  in  the  art  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences." 

In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  evi- 
dently very  angry,  for  he  writes  :  "  We  cannot 
mince  our  words.  .  .  .  We  are  sick  of  unctuous 
cant  in  the  mouths  of  Church  dignitaries,  even 
though  they  have  taken  no  prominent  part  in 
recent  legislations.  .  .  .  Our  business  is  to 
fight  the  hereditary  foe  of  spiritual  freedom. 
Let  the  baffled  clerics  go  on  discussing  how 
much  they  are  prepared  to  concede,  &c.  .  .  ." 

The  Christian  World  of  December  31,  1904, 
in  criticising  the  Bishop  of  London's  earnest 
appeal  to  the  County  Council  electorate  on 
behalf  of  religious  teaching,  refers  to  his  Lord- 
ship as  "  a  member  of  an  episcopate  which  has 
forced  upon  England  an  Act  under  which  Non- 
conformist parents  are  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  schools,  and  to  pay  for  them,  where 
their  own  religion  is  derided  and  denounced." 

The  writer  could  not  possibly  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  every  word  of  this 
statement  w^as  absolutely  false.  What  becomes 
of  the  dignity  and  morality  of  the  press  w-hen 
a  responsible  writer  will  condescend  to  put  pen 
to  paper  in  such  a  way  ?  It  is  contrary  to  all 
the  traditions  of  English  journalism. 

The  Examiner,  the  organ  of  the  Congrega- 
tional body,  cannot  help  joining  in  the  hue  and 
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cry,  for  it  allowed  itself  to  state  that  the  money 
which  Churchmen  have  spent  on  their  schools 
"  has  been  spent  for  the  Church,  and  not  for 
education.  Self-interest  rather  than  self-sacrifice 
has  been  the  compelling  motive." 

No  one  could  allow  himself  to  concoct  a  state- 
ment of  this  sort  who  was  not  infected  with 
a  bitter  hostility  towards  his  fellow-Christians. 

But  it  is  when  we  cross  over  into  Wales  that 
we  find  the  press  out-Heroding  Herod. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  these  Welsh 
papers,  edited  almost  entirely  by  Dissenters, 
could  bring  themselves  to  write  language  almost 
unquotable,  a  disgrace  to  educated  men  to  utter, 
and  an  offence  to  all  decent  and  sensitive  people 
to  read. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  one  single  quota- 
tion from  the  Werin  : — 

"No  better  picture  can  be  given  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales  and  her  clergy 
than  that  which  is  given  in  Isaiah  Ivi.  lo,  ii, 
and  Titus  i.  ii,  12.  Their  hypocritical  prayers 
are  nothing  better  than  blight-breeding  curses  ; 
and  the  *  Church  Family '  is  no  blessing  to 
any,  for  they  are  soddened  with  deceit  and 
shame.  These  lazy  dogs  of  the  Church  are 
unable  to  preach,  move,  or  work. 

"  They  are  blind  teachers,  soft-brained  and 
dumb,  slow-bellied  and  beastly.  Their  mission 
is  wantonness  and  oppression,  and  their  visits 
are  accompanied  with  nothing  better  than  the 
fierce  breathings  of  Hell." 

One  may  talk  of  the  gutter-press  of  America, 
but  it  comes  points  behind  the  vernacular  of 
Wales  in  foul  denunciations  of  men  and  things  ; 
its  vocabulary  is  restricted  and  refined  by  the 
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side  of  these  productions  in  the  language  of 
Adam  and  Eve. 

When  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  North 
Wales  issued  a  manifesto  on  the  Church,  the 
same  immoderate  language  was  employed.  For 
instance,  the  manifesto  stated:  "It  has  been 
{i.e.  the  Church)  a  bar  to  progress,  the  fertile 
nursery  of  tyranny,  violence,  and  wrong-doing 
in  their  most  odious  forms.  It  has  generated 
the  spirit  of  slavery,  and  has  stimulated  untruth- 
fulness, immorality,  and  indolence." 

Of  course,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse,  that 
the  Welshman  is  of  warm,  fervid,  poetic  tem- 
perament, the  child  of  emotion  and  passion  : 
that  may  be  so,  but  it  cannot  condone  the 
association  of  an  organisation  whose  "  work 
is  pre-eminently  spiritual "  with  such  foul 
and  puddling  litterateurs.  The  cause  is  dis- 
graced and  dishonoured  by  such  association. 

Whether  they  are  students  of  Dr.  Clifford,  or 
he  a  disciple  of  theirs,  is  not  obvious  ;  but  there 
is  a  wondrous  similarity  in  style  and  motif,  for 
when  the  Doctor  issued  his  manifesto  in  the 
Times  of  November  27,  1906,  he  described  the 
Bishops  as  "patrons  of  the  inhumanities,  bar- 
barities, and  tyrannies  of  English  life" — lan- 
guage which,  to  say  the  least,  is  excessive  and 
impolite,  and  suggests  rather  the  gulchings 
of  a  politician  in  his  cups  than  the  measured 
statements  of  a  learned  minister  of  religion 
whose  "  work  is  pre-eminently  spiritual,"  or 
should  be. 

But,  after  all,  what  can  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  fairness  and  moderation  from  ministers, 
litterateurs,  and  such  like,  when  one  in  the 
responsible  position  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  can 
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lend  himself,  on  a  public  occasion,  to  voice  this 
contemptible  jargon. 

At  the  National  Liberal  Club  last  year,  Mr. 
Birrell  stated  that  the  Bishops  in  their  public 
action  "systematically  and  continuously  disre- 
garded the  better  aspirations  and  the  feelings 
of  the  people  at  large." 

Such  a  charge  from  the  mouth  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  needed  some  reply,  for,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop said,  it  was  one  of  the  gravest  indict- 
ments that  could  be  brought  against  a  body  of 
public  men  in  a  Christian  country.  The  reply 
which  the  Archbishop  addressed  to  Mr.  Birrell, 
on  February  20,  exposes  the  irresponsibility 
and  the  wickedness  of  such  reckless  mud- 
slinging,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  produce  it 
word  for  word  : — 


THE    LORDS   SPIRITUAL  AND 
THE    STATE 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Birrell  on  February 
20.     His  Grace  wrote  : — 

"In  the  Times  of  yesterday  I  read  a  speech 
of  yours,  which,  if  it  be  correctly  reported, 
contains  and  elaborates  one  of  the  gravest 
indictments  which  could  be  brought  against 
a  body  of  public  men  in  a  Christian  country. 
England  is  well  accustomed  to  read,  and  ade- 
quately to  appraise,  the  facile  and  wholesale 
denunciations  of  Bishops,  which  are  character- 
istic features  of  a  certain  kind  of  irresponsible 
oratory.  It  is  a  different  thing  altogether  when 
a  Cabinet  Minister  of  the  first  rank,  not  in  the 
heat    of   debate,    but    in   a   deliberate   speech, 
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formulates  against  those  who,  as  you  truly  say, 
ought  to  make  it  their  endeavour  to  represent 
some  of  the  Christian  ideals  of  a  Christian 
nation,  the  grave  charge  that  in  their  public 
action  they  have  systematically  and  continu(nisly 
disregarded  the  better  aspirations,  convictions, 
and  feelings  of  the  people  at  large. 

"  I  am  not  concerned  to  deal  with  your  re- 
ference— possibly  fair,  possibly  unfair — to  what 
was  said  or  left  unsaid  by  Peers  and  Bishops 
in  the  days  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  He 
died,  I  think,  in  1818.  But  I  am  closely 
concerned  with  the  responsible  action  or  in- 
action of  the  Bishops  of  to-day.  When  a  states- 
man whose  work  has  required  from  him  a 
special  familiarity  with  contemporary  facts  tells 
the  world  that  in  what  he  calls  the  cause  of 
humanity  the  Bishops  have  usually  kept  silence 
in  Parliament,  I  feel  the  charge  to  be  one  which 
I  personally  regard  as  of  the  utmost  possible 
gravity.  This,  however,  is  no  personal  matter. 
I  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  public  capacity, 
and  on  reading  your  words,  I  asked  myself 
what  correspondence  they  have  with  my  recol- 
lection of  the  work  which  we  have  there  tried 
to  do.  Will  you  pardon  the  appearance  of 
egotism  if,  taking  myself  as  a  specimen,  I 
mention  some  of  the  subjects  with  which 
one  Bishop  out  of  many  has  endeavoured, 
however  inadequately,  to  deal  by  voice  and 
vote  ? 

"  I  have  been  for  twelve  years  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Looking  back  along  those 
years,  and  omitting  all  reference  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  educational  debates,  I  recall  the  follow- 
ing as  among  the  matters  in  the  discussion  of 
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which  I  have  been  allowed  to  bear  a  somewhat 
responsible  part :  In  1896-7  I  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  labouring  oar,  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Select  Committee,  in  framing  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  and  of  supporting 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  of  the  latter 
year.  In  1898  a  great  deal  of  my  time  was 
occupied  with  the  details  of  what  became,  with 
my  cordial  support,  the  Prisons  Act  of  that 
year.  In  1899  I  advocated  the  Prevention  of 
.Corruption  Bill  as  cordially  as  I  did  in  1905 
and  in  1906,  when,  in  an  altered  shape,  it  be- 
came law  ;  and  I  spent  much  time  in  promot- 
ing, both  outside  and  inside  the  House,  the 
unpretentious  but  useful  Bill  for  compelling 
the  provision  of  seats  for  shop  assistants.  In 
1900  and  1901  the  Bill  for  promoting  the  earlier 
closing  of  shops  was  under  discussion  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Select  Committee,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  and  every  Bishop  present  voted 
for  the  measure.  We  continued  to  advocate  it 
during  the  subsequent  years.  In  1900  it  fell  to 
me  to  introduce,  in  favour  of  the  reform  of  the 
liquor  licensing  laws,  a  resolution  which  gave 
rise  to  a  memorable  debate,  all  the  Bishops 
present  voting  with  me  in  the  minority  (42  to 
45).  In  1901  I  introduced  three  separate  Bills 
in  furtherance  of  temperance  reform,  and  two  of 
these  were  virtually  incorporated  in  the  Act  of 
1902,  after  debates  in  which  I  had  to  bear  a  special 
burden  of  the  responsibility.  Similarly,  in  the 
discussions  on  the  Government  Bill  of  1904, 
all  the  Bishops  present  supported  my  motion 
(unhappily  defeated)  in  favour  of  a  time  limit 
to  the  compensation  clause.  In  1905  I  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  regulate  the  hours  of  closing  of 
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public-houses.  It  was  lost  by  six  votes  only, 
all  the  Bishops  present  voting  in  the  minority. 

"In  addition  to  these  problems  of  temper- 
ance legislation,  I  remember  the  importance 
attached  during  those  years  to  the  discussions, 
in  which  I  was  able  to  take  part,  on  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Acts  Amendment  Bill,  on  the 
Youthful  Offenders  Bill,  on  the  Employment 
of  Children  Bill,  on  the  Outdoor  Relief  and 
Friendly  Societies  Bill,  and  especially  on  the 
very  important  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Mid- 
wives  Bill  and  in  the  Street  Betting  Bill,  and 
in  the  successive  Bills  and  Committees  on  the 
dif^cult  question  of  Sunday  Trading. 

"  With  respect  to  our  responsibilities  in  matters 
outside  the  British  Isles,  it  has  fallen  to  me  to 
initiate  discussions  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  West  African  liquor  traffic,  and  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  debates  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Congo,  on  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  on  the  disorders  in  Macedonia, 
and  on  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into 
South  Africa.  On  the  last-named  subject  I  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  moral 
dangers  attending  the  importation — dangers 
which  I  thought,  and  still  think,  to  be  even 
graver  than  the  other  perils  to  which  attention 
has  been  more  prominently  directed. 

"  On  the  various  Bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced during  the  last  decade  for  removing 
from  those  outside  the  Church  of  England  any 
remaining  vestige  of  disability  or  disadvantage, 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  support  by 
voice  and  vote  such  measures  as  the  Non- 
conformist Marriages  Bill  of  1898,    the  Burial 
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Grounds  Bill  of  1900,  and  the  Public  Meetings 
Facilities  Bill  of  1905  and  1906. 

"  I  enumerate  these  measures  (and  the  list 
could  be  easily  prolonged)  not  as  taking  credit 
in  the  smallest  degree  for  such  share  as  I  have 
borne  in  the  discussion  of  them.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  simple  and  obvious  part  of  a 
Bishop's  duty.  My  sole  wish  is  to  show  that 
the  Bishops  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
kept  silence  in  the  way  your  speech  seems 
to  suggest.  I  have  perforce  referred  to  my 
personal  action  because  I  can  speak  of  it  with 
the  fullest  knowledge.  The  fact  of  my  residing 
in  or  near  London,  and  of  my  occupying 
latterly  a  central  position,  has  led  to  my  being 
often  the  spokesman  of  my  brother  Bishops. 
But  my  experience  is  merely  a  specimen  of 
the  experience  of  many,  and  in  almost  all  the 
matters  to  which  I  have  alluded  the  Bishops 
have  acted  throughout  in  fullest  concord  with 
one  another." 

One  looks  for  dignity  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but  one  finds  only  an 
unconscionable  jester — but  a  jester  who  has  not 
the  grace  to  apologise  when  he  makes  mistakes. 

But,  there,  Dissent,  in  its  rancour,  seems  to 
upset  the  equilibrium  of  all.  Even  a  judge  is 
not  proof  against  the  infection,  for  in  1906  we 
have  Judge  Willis,  K.C.,  joining  in  the  fray  in 
language  scarcely  less  unpardonable.  A  judge 
is  an  expert  at  weighing  facts,  at  interpreting 
statistics  :  it  is  piteous,  then,  to  find  this  Dis- 
senting prejudice  warping  his  vision,  and 
clouding  his  judgment,  leading  him  to  repeat 
calumnies  that  have  been  refuted  over  and 
over  again.     It  is  monstrous  that  one   should 
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step  down  from  the  exalted  position  of  the 
bench,  even  though  it  be  only  a  County  Court 
Bench,  to  condescend  to  join  in  a  campaign, 
which,  in  his  position  as  lawyer,  he  would  be 
bound  to  condemn,  both  as  to  its  "tactics" 
and  its  object. 

Judge  Willis,  K.C.,  said  :  "  Never  were  the 
members  of  Christ's  Kingdom  who  compose 
the  Free  Churches  called  upon  for  greater 
political  exertion  than  to-day.  Not  only  have 
they  to  secure  righteous  legislation  on  many 
important  subjects,  but  they  have  now  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  some  legislative  Acts  which 
are  injurious  to  them  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  It  needs  no  long  con- 
sideration or  discussion,  I  think,  for  them  to 
see  that  to  compel  men  to  pay  for  teaching 
which  they  regard  as  unscriptural  is  unjust, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act 
which  secure  money  by  process  of  law  for 
non-provided  schools  should  be  immediately 
repealed.  ...  To  compel  the  members  of  the 
Free  Churches  of  this  country  to  pay  for  teach- 
ing which,  if  accepted,  would  destroy  the  fabric 
of  the  Gospel,  is  indeed  sinful  and  tyrannical. 
.  .  .  Since  the  Act  came  into  existence,  it  has 
painfully  afflicted,  and  still  afflicts,  the  minds  of 
more  than  half  the  believers  in  Christ  found  in 
England.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Free  Churchmen 
who  possess  the  right  of  voting  to  vote  for,  and 
use  every  exertion  to  return,  those  candidates 
for  Parliament  who  will  at  once  repeal  these 
shameful  and  unjust  provisions." 

We  here  see  through  the  whole  cause  of 
the  movement,  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1902,  a  concatenation  of  diatribe,  a 
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conspiracy  of  misrepresentation,  common  to 
preachers,  speakers,  and  press.  The  question 
naturally  arises — Do  these  good  people  realise 
the  absurdity  of  their  position  ?  They  represent 
a  cause  which,  for  its  justification,  relies  on  all 
the  meanest  and  lowest  charges  it  is  possible  to 
level  against  a  body  of  men  who  have  risen  to 
their  present  position  by  the  acclaim  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  :  it  is  supported  by  mis- 
representations of  an  Act  of  Parliament  that 
indicate  a  persistent  obtuseness  of  intellect  that 
is  utterly  inexplicable,  except  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  blinded  to  reason  in  their  hostility 
to  the  National  Church  :  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  their  cause  is  strife,  contumely,  bitterness, 
and  wrath  and  evil-speaking. 

To  justify  them  in  their  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  that  one-half  the  people  of  England 
are  unscrupulous,  tyrannical,  and  narrow- 
minded  ;  and  that  none  can  see  straight,  and 
deal  justly,  except  Dissenters.     It  is  absurd. 

If  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  were  deserving  of 
one  tithe  of  the  epithets  and  of  the  disgusting 
charges  made  against  them  by  these  mentors  of 
the  British  race,  these  keepers  of  the  national 
conscience,  they  would  deserve  to  be  kicked 
from  their  place,  and  driven  through  the  streets 
in  chains. 

It  cannot  be  but  that  before  long  the  public 
will  appreciate  the  unconcealed  venom  that 
indicates,  not  the  justice  of  their  cause,  but  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  end  and  aim  of  all  this 
political  agitation — under  the  cloak  of  religion 
— is  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Church — "  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with 
it,  even  to  the  ground." 
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A  CASE  that  requires  to  be  propagated  by  abuse 
and  vituperation  must  be  a  weak  one  indeed  ; 
but  when,  in  addition,  it  requires  to  be  bolstered 
up  by  slander  and  falsehood,  it  must  be  a  very 
bad  one. 

That  the  Free  Church  Campaign  has  been 
propagated  by  reckless  abuse  is  by  this  time 
evident  to  any  intelligent  reader  ;  that  it  has 
been  bolstered  up  by  equally  reckless  charges 
against  individual  clergy  will  soon  be  equally 
apparent.  Nothing  has  been  more  distressing 
to  the  earnest  Christian  during  the  last  few 
years  than  to  have  seen  in  the  local  papers 
the  extraordinary  tales  that  have  been  told  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  at  the  various  meetings 
of  the  local  Free  Church  Council. 

If  these  stories  had  contained  one  grain  of 
truth  in  them,  it  would  have  been  distressing 
to  think  that  the  National  Church  reckoned 
amongst  its  incumbents  men  of  such  an  un- 
worthy stamp ;  but  when  it  is  discovered  that 
the  stories  are  a  gratuitous  fabrication,  it  is  a 
hundredfold  more  distressing  to  think  that  a 
body  of  Christian  ministers,  whose  work  "  is 
pre-eminently  spiritual,"  could  be  so  lost  to 
self-respect  and  so  devoid  of  honesty  of  purpose 
as  to  lend  themselves  to  utterances  which  belie 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  undenominational  or  otherv^-ise. 

It  is  no  excuse  whatever  to  say  that  they 
believed  them  to  be  true  ;  before  a  damaging 
84 
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story  can  be  given  forth  at  a  public  meeting — 
if  it  ought  ever  to  be  given  forth  at  a  public 
meeting — very  strict  inquiries  ought  to  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  proving  it,  if  possible,  to 
be  false  ;  at  least,  the  merest  Christian  charity 
would  suggest  such  a  course.  But  these  stories 
have  been  grasped  with  greediness,  as  drowning 
men  catch  at  a  straw,  and  dished  up  as  the 
piece  de  resistance  at  meeting  after  meeting. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  that  the  truth  of  them  has 
been  impugned  ;  they  have  gone  the  rounds  all 
the  same. 

It  is  not  that  they  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  some  irresponsible  nobodies,  at  some 
insignificant  assembly,  in  some  unknown  village  ; 
they  have  been  fathered  by  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  and  even  by  the  President 
himself,  amid  all  the  dignity  and  glamour  of 
an  annual  meeting. 

The  ministers  have  been  the  chief  offenders 
in  this  matter.  In  many  cases,  the  stories  propa- 
gated have  been  allowed  to  gain  currency  with- 
out any  attempt  at  contradiction  ;  but  wherever 
the  romancer  has  been  brought  to  task,  he  has 
invariably  failed  to  substantiate  his  charges. 

In  many  places  where  clergy  and  ministers 
have  been  living  for  years  on  terms  of  tradi- 
tional good-will,  this  Free  Church  Council  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  misunderstanding  or  un- 
pleasantness that  will  take  years  to  mitigate. 

There  are  many  cases  to  hand.  Take  the 
case  of  West  Ham.  At  a  Passive  Resistance 
meeting,  held  in  the  summer  of  1903,  it  was 
stated  that  "  in  West  Ham  the  Church  Schools 
would  receive  ;^900  in  fees,  which  would  go  to 
keep  the  curates."     It  is  difficult   to  see  how 
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such  a  statement  as  this  could  be  made  out  of 
ignorance ;  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason 
in  it ;  but  it  served  to  excite  an  audience,  to 
engender  feeling.  It  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
pure  malevolence. 

Canon  Pelly,  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  at  once 
wrote  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  a  neighbour  of  mine  should 
so  degrade  himself  and  his  profession  as  a 
Christian  minister  by  asserting  that  '  in  West 
Ham  the  Church  Schools  would  receive  ^^900 
in  fees,  which  would  go  to  keep  the  curates.' 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  would  believe 
such  a  statement ;  but  I  write  to  refute  it,  and 
to  state  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  the 
speaker  must  have  known,  half  the  fees  are 
to  go  to  the  Borough  Council  to  the  advantage 
of  the  rates,  and  the  other  half  to  the  school 
managers  for  carrying  out  the  repairs  required 
by  the  Borough  Council.  This  will  not  leave 
a  farthing  for  the  curates.  It  is  upon  such 
statements  as  this  that  the  Passive  Resistance 
movement  lives." 

On  the  same  plane  was  the  leaflet  published 
by  the  Liberation  Society — "  What  some  Church 
Teachers  ta:r<?  Taught  to  Teach."  It  had  refer- 
ence to  a  book  written  by  a  certain  Mr. 
Boucher,  at  one  time  principal  of  a  church 
training  college.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
leaflet  purports  to  show  what  teachers  are 
being  taught  to-day,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  alleged  teaching  ceased  over  twenty 
years  ago,  the  book  was  not  written  until  eight 
years  after  Mr.  Boucher  had  severed  all  con- 
nection with  the  training  college,  and  its  spirit 
is  entirely  repudiated  by  the  Archbishop.     To 
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say  the  least,  this  is  an  unscrupulous  way  of 
writing  tracts. 

But  what  has  served  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  local  audiences  to  the  highest  degree  is  the 
fertility  of  imagination  displayed  in  depicting 
harrowing  scenes  of  "priests"  persecuting  and 
maltreating  the  children  of  Dissenters  in  the 
schools. 

This  is  a  good  example. 

A  Passive  Resistance  meeting  was  held  at 
Dorking  on  September  17,  1903,  at  which  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Waddell,  a  Baptist  minister,  proceeded 
to  say  that  "in  a  National  School,  a  Baptist  was 
put  on  a  form  and  pointed  at,  and  said,  '  There 
is  a  heretic,  he  is  going  to  hell,  because  he 
attended  a  Baptist  Sunday  School.'  " 

How  much  truth  there  was  in  the  livid 
picture  may  be  gauged  from  the  following 
letter,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Dorking  paper : — 

Sir, — During  my  holiday  at  Mundesley,  copies  of 
your  paper,  containing  an  account  of  the  "  Passive  Resist- 
ance Meeting"  at  Dorking  on  the  17th  ult.,  with  letters 
resulting  from  statements  made  at  that  meeting,  were 
forwarded  me.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  statements 
of  Pastor  Waddell.  He  says,  "  In  a  National  School,  a 
Baptist  was  put  on  a  form  and  pointed  at,  and  said, 
"  There  is  a  heretic,  he  is  going  to  hell,  because  he 
attended  a  Baptist  Sunday  School." 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hewett,  who  was  present,  expressed 
his  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  story,  and  protested 
against  the  incident  being  dug  up  out  of  the  ground  of 
a  past  generation.  Upon  pressing  for  the  name  of  the 
school,  Mr.  Waddell  stated  it  to  have  been  that  of  "  Canon 
Smith,  of  Crayford."  "This  happened,"  said  he,  "in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1885.  One  of  my  members  told  me 
of  it,  and  1  personally  sifted  the  matter  out  at  the  time, 
and  publicly  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  individual  the 
same  week." 
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Now,  from  a  lifelong  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
late  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone,  during  which  I,  at 
his  own  invitation,  became  master  of  the  Boys'  National 
School,  I  can  most  confidently  assert  that  had  such  a 
thing  happened,  upon  coming  to  his  knowledge  he  would 
have  been  quite  as  ready  as  Mr.  Waddell  to  "personally 
sift  and  publicly  denounce  "  the  conduct  of  the  perpetrator 
of  such  an  un-Christian  outrage. 

As  the  matter  stands,  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  asserting 
that,  contrary  to  all  former  and  subsequent  village  experi- 
ence in  the  spread  of  slander  and  gossip,  it  never  did 
reach  the  ears  of  Canon  Smith,  and  although  I,  at  the 
time,  took  the  same  active  part  in  all  that  concerned  the 
interests  of  the  parish  that  I  do  still,  yet,  most  strange  to 
say,  it  has  taken  seventeen  years  out  of  the  twenty-five 
I  have  worked  in  Crayford  for  this  "public  denunciation" 
to  reach  me. 

I  may  here  state  that  my  twenty-five  years'  experience 
in  Crayford  has  been  a  most  happy  one.  Although,  as 
every  one  knows,  there  is  a  "  conscience  clause,"  which 
allows  of  children  being  withdrawn  from  religious  teaching, 
there  have  been  withdrawals  from  only  two  families,  and 
those  not  Baptists,  but  Plymouth  Brethren,  in  all  that  time. 

In  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  great  work  of 
education,  of  which  it  has  ever  been  the  pioneer,  and 
on  which  it  has  made  such  a  vast  outlay  of  time  and 
money,  it  is  but  just  that  the  unfair  accusations  of  its 
enemies,  who  in  general  have  done  little  less  than  malign 
its  efforts,  should  be  met  and  refuted. 

As  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  a  paper 
warfare,  I  will  offer  no  further  remarks,  but  will  close  with 
thanks  for  the  insertion  of  this  somewhat  hurried  letter. — 
I  am,  &c.,  J.  T.  Brown, 

Headmaster  of  Crayford  Scliools. 

Cliftonville  Hotel, 

Mundesley-on-Sea,  Norfolk, 
August  7,  1903. 

At  a  public  conference  of  ratepayers  and 
householders  of  the  North  Ward,  Taunton, 
"held  at  the  Albemarle  Baptist  Sunday  School, 
to  discuss  the  advisability  of  providing  an  Un- 
sectarian    School,"  the    Chairman,  a   minister. 
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made  the  following  remark:  "Their  children 
were  still  sent  to  Sectarian  Schools,  where  they 
had  to  believe  what  was  taught  them  or  be 
called  'little  heretics.'" 

On  being  challenged  in  the  press  by  the 
Local  Secretary  for  Church  Defence,  he  was 
unable  to  produce  one  jot  or  tittle  of  evidence 
to  justify  the  remark.  But  it  had  done  its  work 
— a  misleading  impression  had  gone  abroad. 

In  the  Somerset  County  Gazette,  in  the  month 
of  June  1904,  a  statement  was  made  by  a  Mr. 
E.  P.  Luke,  who  had  been  engaged  previously 
in  the  Baptist  Chapel  haranguing  a  meeting 
of  the  Citizens'  League  on  the  horrors  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  and  other  matters,  to  the  effect 
that  Nonconformist  children  were  brutally  chas- 
tised by  the  Rev.  R.  Buller,  Rector  of  Lifton, 
Devon,  because  they  disputed  his  statement 
that  "  a  Christian  was  a  person  who  had  under- 
gone the  Church  ordinance  of  baptismal  re- 
generation." 

Mr.  Buller,  on  being  communicated  with, 
described  the  statement  as  a  "  monstrous 
calumny."  There  was  not  a  particle  of  re- 
liable evidence  to  justify  a  slander  w-hich  has 
been  bandied  about  from  place  to  place.  At 
the  same  place  in  January  of  the  following 
year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Local  Free  Church 
Council,  the  Chairman,  a  Rev.  S.  J.  P.  Dunman, 
Wesleyan  minister,  harrowed  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  by  the  following  monstrous 
assertion  : — 

"  In  hundreds  of  villages  in  their  country, 
children  were  forced  into  schools  under  the 
domination  of  men,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  one  living  within  a  few  miles  of  that  town, 
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who,  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  woman,  prayed 
that  God  would  forgive  her  for  sending  her 
children  to  a  Nonconformist  Band  of  Hope." 

On  being  challenged  in  the  press,  the 
reverend  gentleman  admitted  he  had  made 
a  "slip  of  the  tongue" — he  ought  to  have 
said  a  "sick  woman."  On  the  matter  being 
thoroughly  investigated,  it  turned  out  that  the 
whole  yarn  was  a  trumped-up  affair,  without 
a  shred  of  truth  in  it.  So  far  from  the  story 
being  true,  it  turned  out  that  the  clergyman 
had  shown  infinite  kindness,  and,  at  the  moment 
the  scandalous  story  was  being  bruited  about, 
was  engaged  in  helping  to  clothe  and  educate 
the  two  boys  of  the  woman. 

The  following  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Somerset  County  Gazette  in  November  1904, 
explains  itself  : — 

THE  LAUNCESTON  THRASHING  STORY 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  November  12,  under  the  heading 
"  Bristol  and  District  Federation  of  Free  Church  Councils," 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Wills  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "Mr. 
Luke,  of  Launceston,  successfully  opposed  the  thrashing 
of  children  by  the  vicar  of  that  town."  This  is  a  calumny 
that  has  been  repeated  elsewhere,  with  the  addition  some- 
times that  the  said  children  were  thrashed  because,  being 
Nonconformists,  they  refused  to  repeat  words  out  of  the 
Church  Catechism.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  all  this 
is  an  absolute  lie  from  beginning  to  end  ?  I  have  been 
vicar  of  Launceston  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  I  hav^e  never 
had  any  communication  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  Mr.  Luke  (who  lives  at  Yeolmbridge,  a  village  two 
miles  distant  and  in  another  parish).  I  have  never 
"thrashed"  any  child  since  I  came  here.  No  child  of 
Nonconformist  parents,  indeed,  I  may  say  no  child  at  all, 
has  ever  been  "thrashed"  or  otherwise  punished  for  refus- 
ing to  learn  or  repeat  words  of  the  Church  Catechism.  I, 
therefore,  call  upon  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Wills  to  withdraw  the 
slanderous  statement  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
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about  me  ;  or,  if  he  is  mis-reported,  I  call  upon  you,  Sir,  to 
be  good  enough  to  correct  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  in  your  paper,  and  which  is  absolutely  false. — Yours 
faithfully,  T.  J.  NUNNS, 

(  Vicar  of  Launceston,  Hon.  Canon  of  Truro, 

Chairman  and  Correspondent  of  the 

Launceston  Natiotial  Schools). 

The  Vicarage,  Launceston, 
November   14. 

[The  quotation  made  by  our  correspondent  is  a  strictly 
accurate  transcript  of  our  reporter's  shorthand  notes. — Ed.] 

At  a  Passive  Resistance  meeting  held  at  Lin- 
coln on  September  30,  1903,  a  Mr.  F.  E.  Fry, 
Chairman  of  the  meethig,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"They  were  fighting  against  the  sectari- 
anism and  '  priestlyism '  which  dominated 
their  schools.  He  had  heard  a  case  of  that 
from  one  of  the  young  men  in  his  office. 
He  had  attended  the  St.  Faith's  School,  and 
he  said  it  was  nothing  fresh  for  the  Vicar  to 
go  in  and  say,  'All  Nonconformists  stand  on 
the  form.'  They  did  so.  Then  came  a  lecture 
from  him,  and  he  said  unless  they  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  England,  they  would  go  to  hell." 

Canon  Wharton,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Faith's 
promptly  consulted  his  solicitor,  who  threat- 
ened Mr.  Fry  with  legal  proceedings,  which 
produced  the  following  apology  : — 

With  reference  to  the  statement  publicly  made  by  Mr. 
Fry,  as  Chairman  of  the  Passive  Resistance  meeting,  on 
Wednesday,  September  30  last,  "that  the  Vicar  one  day 
entered  the  school  of  St.  Faith's,  ordered  all  Nonconformist 
boys  to  stand  on  their  seats,  and  then  told  them  they  were 
going  to  hell," 

I,  the  undersigned  George  Nicholls,  hereby  declare 
that  such  statement  was  made  upon  information  supplied 
by  me  to  Mr.  Fry,  but  I  now  declare  that  no  such  incident 
ever  took  place,  although  at  the  time  I  was  under  the  firm 
impression  that  the  circumstances  were  as  I  stated,  and  \ 
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unreservedly  express  my  regret  for  having  made  the  state- 
ment, and  ask  Mr.  Wharton  to  accept  my  sincere  apologies 
for  the  pain  caused  to  him,  and  for  the  serious  injuries 
likely  to  be  occasioned  to  the  school  by  such  unfounded 
charges  having  been  made. 

And  I,  the  undersigned  Fredk.  E,  Fry,  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  author  of  the  slanderous  state- 
ment, beg  to  assure  Mr.  Wharton  that  from  information  I 
have  received  from  him,  I  am  satisfied  that  Nicholls  had  no 
justification  for  his  information  to  me,  and  I  express  my 
sincere  regret  that  I  should  have  publicly  made  charges 
against  the  Vicar  in  connection  with  St.  Faith's  School, 
which  I  now  know  to  be  without  foundation. 

Geo.  Nicholls. 


Dated  October  7,  1903. 


Fredk.  E.  Fry. 


At  the  Baptist  Union  meeting  at  Derby  in 
the  autumn  of  1903,  Mr.  George  White,  M.P., 
made  an  assertion  that  was  only  too  readily 
swallowed  up  by  his  hungry  hearers.  Wishing 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  National  Church,  he 
said  that  '*  a  large  portion  of  the  Established 
Church  contend  that  simple  Bible  religion  is 
worse  than  no  religion." 

Mr.  W^hite  was  challenged  by  the  Rev.  W, 
Odom,  Vicar  of  Heeley,  Sheffield,  to  name  a 
dozen  of  the  26,000  English  clergy  of  whom 
such  a  statement  was  true.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  White  did  not  reply  himself,  but  caused  a 
lady  to  write,  who  referred  Mr,  Odom  to  "  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley  and  his  confreres,  numbering 
several  thousand."  The  words  used,  it  was 
stated,  were  a  quotation  from  a  speech  by  that 
gentleman.  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  not,  by  the 
way,  a  clergyman,  indignantly  denied  that  he 
ever  used  such  words,  and  challenged  Mr. 
White  to  produce  a  report  of  the  speech  and  to 
give  its  date  and  occasion.    No  reply  was  made. 

Here  is  another  case. 
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A  certain  Nonconformist  minister  of  Strat- 
ford had  the  temerity  to  decline  to  pay  his 
rates,  and  being  summoned,  in  due  course, 
therefor,  he  attempted  to  defend  his  conduct 
by  professing  to  call  in  the  King  to  his  support. 
He  affirmed,  what  he  declared  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  King,  that  the  Passive  Resisters  were  "men 
who  are  resisting  what  they  believe  to  be  unholy 
laws.     They  will  fight  and  they  will  win." 

It  is  somewhat  unusual,  not  to  say  dis- 
courteous and  impertinent,  to  drag  in  the 
name  of  the  King  in  such  circumstances,  and 
therefore,  in  due  course,  the  attention  of  His 
Majesty  was  called  to  the  statement. 

Lord  Knollys,  on  behalf  of  the  King,  promptly 
wrote  repudiating  the  story,  remarking  that  "  the 
defendant  ought  to  have  known  that  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  statement." 

When  the  Free  Church  Council  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Newcastle  there  was  a  side 
meeting  for  Passive  Resisters.  The  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  writing  in  the  British  Weekly  of  this 
assembly,  said  that  "  the  audience  heard  with 
passionate  indignation  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  peasants  and  small  farmers  whose 
children  are  caned  for  refusing  to  repeat  col- 
lects, or  made  to  stand  on  forms  to  the  derision 
of  their  classmates,  because  they  do  not  go  to 
Church  on  Saints'  Days.  Every  touch  was 
instantly  responded  to." 

It  so  happened  that  an  incredulous  corre- 
spondent wrote  and  demanded  details.  After 
exhaustive  inquiries  among  the  stalwarts,  it 
was  at  length  demonstrated  that  there  was  not 
a  shred  of  evidence  forthcoming  in  regard  to 
the  Saints'  Days  charges.  As  regards  the  other 
charge,  with  reference  to  the  collects,  "one" 
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school  in  all  England  was  named — Tebay,  in 
Westmorland.  Against  that  school  "  one " 
single  case  was  alleged. 

The  incredulous  correspondent  thenwrote  and 
investigated  the  Tebay  case.    With  what  result  ? 

Both  master  and  teachers  indignantly  denied 
that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  charge  whatever. 

Now  here  is  a  specific  case  of  a  meeting 
being  roused  to  a  fever  heat  of  indignation 
and  wrath  by  a  series  of  absolute  concoctions, 
malevolent  concoctions,  purveyed  with  all  the 
piquancy  and  impressiveness  of  which  the  Free 
Church  stalwarts  have  become  past  masters. 
They  are  seen  in  all  their  glory  when  pouring 
forth  their  passionate  platitudes,  when  their 
turgid  sentences  come  rolling  forth  in  all  the 
excitement  of  imagined  injuries. 

Another  typical  case  is  that  of  a  Free  Church 
Council  meeting  at  Neath,  near  Swansea,  Feb- 
ruary 1904.  A  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Morgan 
Gibbon,  of  London,  roused  up  the  feelings 
of  his  audience  by  telling  them  of  a  London 
clergyman,  who,  he  stated,  had  wounded  the 
feelings  of  a  woman,  a  member  of  his  con- 
gregation, by  saying  that  her  daughter,  who 
had  recently  died,  would  never  be  let  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  because  she  had  been 
baptized  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  inference  being 
that  baptism  by  Mr.  Gibbon  was  invalid. 

The  Rev.  Griffith  Thomas,  a  lecturer  of  the 
Church  Defence  Committee,  challenged  Mr. 
Gibbon  to  give  details.  In  reply,  Mr.  Gibbon 
stated  that  he  could  not  give  the  name  without 
inquiry,  which  he  would  proceed  to  institute. 
The  name  was  to  be  forthcoming  in  a  week's 
time. 
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Nothing  was  heard  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  arrived  the  following  lame  and  shuiBing 
letter  :— 

"  I  have  now  succeeded  in  again  interviewing 
the  parents  of  the  girl  I  alluded  to  at  the  Neath 
meeting.  They  not  unnaturally  shrink  from  re- 
opening so  painful  a  subject,  and  in  deference 
to  their  feelings,  I  could  not  press  the  matter 
any  further  than  to  obtain  from  them  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  '  main  facts  of  the  story.' 

"  I  am  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
cruel  words,  *  Your  daughter  will  never  be  let 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  were  spoken,  but 
as  the  name  is  not  forthcoming,  I  shall  make 
no  further  use  of  the  incident,  though  it  made 
a  deep  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time." 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  to  any  impartial 
person  that  if  the  good  woman  was  actually 
a  member  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  congregation,  he 
ought  to  have  known  her  and  her  circumstances 
sufticiently  well  to  have  been  able  to  furnish 
such  very  simple  information  without  the 
necessity  of  three  weeks'  investigation. 

Mr.  George  White,  M.P.,  who  has  already 
distinguished  himself,  made  himself  egregious 
at  a  Passive  Resistance  meeting  at  Eastbourne 
in  1904.  He  said  :  "They  had  reason  to  object 
to  the  teaching  in  thousands  of  schools,  where 
Nonconformist  children  could  not  go  any- 
where else.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  once  said, 
*  It  is  not  the  Bible  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  it  is  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
Bible  by  the  Church  which  is  the  true  Bible.' 
He  called  that  rank  Romanism." 

The  audience  were  roused  to  a  pitch  of  great 
enthusiasm  by  this  informing  speech. 
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But  a  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers  wrote  to  the 
Bishop,  calling'  his  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  following  was  his  reply  : — 

The  Palace,  Salisbury, 
March  8,  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  about  the  enclosed.  It  refers,  I 
imagine,  to  a  sermon  I  preached  at  a  village  called  Tittle- 
ton,  which  a  local  paper  took  up  at  Devizes,  and  made  a 
stupid  mischief  out  of  I  believe  the  editor  afterwards 
regretted  what  he  had  done.  What  I  said  was  to  this 
effect,  and  was  a  sort  of  truism  :  "  Not  the  mere  letter  of 
the  Bible,  but  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Church,  is  the  Bible."  For  example,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  is  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  and  without 
the  Church,  if  mere  Bible  Christians,  we  should  be  putting 
witches  to  death  to-day. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  in  the  seventh  article  about  the 
Old  Testament  illustrates  what  I  mean.  So  does  Hooker's 
"Ecclesiastical  Polity"  in  its  earlier  parts,  at  great  length. 
It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  you  could  persuade  these 
people  to  read  Hooker.  Many  of  them  still  talk  as  the  old 
Puritans  did,  though  they  would  be  much  surprised  if  they 
were  expected  to  submit  to  the  Genevan  discipline. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  John  Sarum. 

This  is  a  characteristic  case  ;  a  man  reads  a 
newspaper  somewhere,  and  gives  his  audience 
the  benefit  of  his  recollection  of  what  he  read  ; 
as  his  recollection  is  often  defective,  he  manages 
to  convey  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  utterances  and  opinions  of  others,  more 
careful  orators  than  himself. 

We  have  already  found  out  the  Christian 
World  in  reckless  exaggerations.  In  1905  it 
had  to  apologise  to  the  managers  of  St. 
Augustine's  Kilburn  Schools,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — 

It  appears  that  the  newspaper  got  hold  of 
a  pamphlet  on   "  Repentance,"  and  proceeded 
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to  state,  in  the  course  of  its  remarks,  that  the 
said  pamphlet  had  been  distributed  to  all  the 
children  in  the  St.  Augustine's  Schools. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have 
first  found  out  what  truth  there  was  in  the 
information  that  had  been  supplied  to  them  ; 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done.  The  in- 
formation, being  of  a  damaging  nature  to  the 
Church,  was  swallowed  ravenously.  The  result 
was  the  following  paragraph  in  a  subsequent 
issue  : — 

"We  much  regret  having  given  currency  to 
the  statement  in  the  form  we  did,  as  we  now 
find  that  the  pamphlet  in  question  was  not 
given  to  any  of  the  children  attending  the  boys' 
school,  that  only  some  of  the  girls  received 
it — when  being  prepared  for  confirmation — but 
that  it  was  not  given  to  them  at  the  school,  or 
by  any  of  the  clergy." 

In  the  Worcestershire  Echo  of  October  2,  1905, 
appeared  another  statement  which  is  a  good 
example  of  the  carelessness  with  which  any 
charge  or  story  has  been  seized  upon,  and 
manipulated  for  the  purpose  of  casting  odium 
upon  the  clergy.  It  was  copied  into  numerous 
papers,  London  and  provincial,  amplified,  and 
commented  upon  :  it  furnishes,  in  fact,  a  nice 
little  mare's  nest.  It  was  headed  "Penalty  of 
Dissent"  : — 

"The  position  of  Nonconformist  assistant 
teachers  in  Church  Schools  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  enviable  one,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
a  case  that  reaches  us  from  Blockley,  a  village 
already  somewhat  notorious  for  ecclesiastical 
disturbances. 

"  It  appears   that  on  Thursday   last    all    the 
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teachers  in  the  Blockley  Cliurch  Schools  were, 
by  the  kindness  of  Lady  Northwick,  invited  to 
join  the  Sunday  scholars  at  the  annual  treat 
in  her  ladyship's  park.  Among  these  teachers 
was  a  lad  named  Higgins,  who  is  a  pupil  teacher 
of  excellent  character,  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  a  Dissenter. 

"  All  went  well  until  the  company  sat  down 
to  the  excellent  repast  provided  by  Lady  North- 
wick for  the  guests.  Then  the  keen  eye  of  the 
Vicar  fell  on  the  unfortunate  Nonconformist 
teacher — a  goat  among  his  ecclesiastical  sheep. 

*'  The  clergyman  at  once  told  him  he  must 
not  partake  of  the  feast,  nor  remain  in  the  park, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  boys  whom  he  had 
to  teach,  and  whose  respect  he  had  earned,  he 
found  himself  ordered  to  withdraw." 

Canon  Houghton,  Vicar  of  Blockley,  in  re- 
futing this  scandalous  misstatement,  writes  : — 

For  twenty-five  years  it  has  pleased  the  noble  owners  of 
Northwick  Park  to  give  a  treat  to  the  Blockley,  Paxford, 
and  Draycote  Church  Sunday  Schools — the  teachers  and 
scholars  thereof. 

On  Thursday,  September  28,  this  treat  was  repeated  by 
the  kind  invitation  of  Lady  Northwick,  conveyed,  as  usual, 
to  teachers  and  scholars  on  the  previous  Sunday  by  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish. 

During  the  procession  to  Northwick  Park,  at  2.30  P.M., 
on  the  said  Thursday,  a  teacher  called  the  Vicar's  attention 
to  the  presence  of  Leslie  Higgins,  who  is  about  to  be  ap- 
prenticed as  a  pupil  teacher  in  the  Blockley  Boys'  School, 
but  is  not  a  teacher  or  scholar  in  the  Church  Sunday 
School.  The  Vicar  thereupon  joined  L.  Higgins,  and 
privately  explained  to  him  when  apart  from  the  rest  the 
difficulty  of  including  him  among  the  Sunday  teachers  or 
scholars, lest  other  Day  Schoolteachers  or  scholars  should 
feel  themselves  aggrieved.  But  when  the  youth  replied 
that  he  had  been  invited  (by  a  mistake  of  a  Sunday  School 
teacher)  the  Vicar  at  once  said  :  "  Very  well,  my  dear  boy, 
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I  will  explain  the  mistake  to  any  one  who  may  feel  ag- 
grieved, pray  stay  and  share  our  enjoyments."  He  did 
so,  from  2.30  to  4.30  P.M.,  playing  football,  &c.  At  4.30, 
when  the  summons  was  given  for  tea  in  a  spacious  tent, 
L.  Higgins,  entirely  prompted  by  his  own  nice  feelings, 
and  unknown  to  and  unseen  by  the  Vicar,  left  the  park 
and  went  home  to  his  tea. 

There  was  one  other  Day  School  teacher  present  among 
the  girls,  but  she  was  not  noticed  by  Canon  Houghton 
until  the  concluding  game,  when  she  became  prominent  by 
winning  a  prize — otherwise  the  same  comment  which  was 
made  to  L.  Higgins  would  certainly  have  been  made  to  her. 

The  above  facts  are  vouched  for  by  me, 

Edward  J.  Houghton. 

P.S. — It  has  since  been  reported  to  me  by  Mr,  Higgins, 
when  he  returned  my  call  upon  him,  that  at  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Blockley  "  Liberal"  Party  on  the  following 
day,  he  mentioned  the  matter,  and  thereby  he  may,  perhaps, 
have  unwittingly  prompted  the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
unscrupulous  person  who  sent  his  report  to  the  Worcester- 
shire Eclio.  E.  J.  H. 

It  is  clear  at  once  that  an  honest  statement 
of  fact  gives  an  entirely  different  complexion  to 
the  case  from  that  of  the  eager  gentleman  who 
was  so  ready  to  clutch  at  a  straw. 

This  chapter  may  well  be  concluded  with  an 
extract  from  the  columns  of  the  Daily  News 
of  February  10,  1906  : — 

"The  plaintiff  is  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Goodwin  Bonnewell,  Vicar  of  Seaford,  Sussex, 
who,  in  a  libel  action  heard  by  Mr.  Justice 
Darling  on  February  9,  sought  to  recover 
damages  from  Mr.  Clarence  Godfrey,  a  chemist, 
of  10  Walton  Crescent,  Oxford. 

'*  Mr.  Hansell,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the 
libel  charged  the  plaintiff,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  habitually  attending 
the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
his  own  parish.     It  appeared  that  in  the  course 
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of  his  presidential  address  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Free  Church  Council  in  Manchester  last  March, 
Dr.  Horton  said  :  '  I  hear  of  a  parish  priest  in 
a  sea-coast  town,  who  goes  openly  every  morn- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  service.'  The  Rev. 
George  O.  Redman,  Vicar  of  Withenhall,  near 
Chorley,  wrote  to  Dr.  Horton,  asking  for  the 
name  and  address  of  the  clergyman.  Dr.  Hor- 
ton replied,  giving  the  name  and  the  address  of 
his  informant,  viz.  that  of  the  defendant.  On 
receiving  Dr.  Horton's  letter,  Mr.  Redman  sent 
it  on  to  the  defendant,  and  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  in  reply  received  a  post-card 
containing  the  libel  complained  of,  which  was 
as  follows  : — 

'"  Oxford,  March  14,  1905. 

"'  If  you  are  concerned  in  the  matter,  you  have  only  to 
inquire  of  his  parishioners,  not  necessarily  Nonconformists, 
to  learn  that  the  Vicar  of  Seaford  has  been,  if  not  at  this 
moment,  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Catholic  chapel  at 
an  early  hour.  But  as  he  could  deny  that  he  worshipped, 
or  could  say  that  the  Anglican  priests  do  the  same  thing 
abroad,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  in  your  inquiries.' 

"  These  facts  w'ere  communicated  by  Mr. 
Redman  to  the  plaintiff,  whose  solicitors  called 
upon  the  defendant  to  withdraw  the  charge,  to 
apologise,  and  to  pay  the  churchwarden  £2^, 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  poor 
of  Seaford.  To  that  the  defendant  sent  a  most 
extraordinary  answer,  stating  that  in  reply  to 
the  solicitors  he  could  afford  to  let  them  pro- 
ceed, as  he  was  not  bound  to  disentangle  the 
inaccuracies  of  other  people  in  his  own  defence. 

"  Proceeding,  Mr.  Hansell  said  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  appointed  Vicar  of  Seaford  in  1898,  and 
not  until  1901  was  there  any  Roman  Catholic 
place  of   worship  in   the  town.     The   plaintiff 
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afterwards  laid  the  facts  before  his  Bishop,  and 
a  further  letter  was  sent  to  the  defendant. 

"The  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonnewell,  the  plaintiff,  said 
a  small  private  oratory  was  built  at  Seaford  by 
the  then  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
and  he  had  never  been  inside  the  gate,  much 
less  the  building.  Neither  there  or  anywhere 
else,  since  he  had  been  ordained,  had  he  been 
inside  any  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship 
whatsoever. 

"The  defendant  intimated  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  call  any  evidence.  His  defence  was 
that  in  1901  he  visited  Seaford,  and  was  informed 
that  the  plaintiff  was  very  High  Church,  and  in 
March  of  last  year  he  told  Dr.  Horton  what 
he  heard.  The  post-card  was  neither  false  nor 
malicious,  and  certainly  not  libellous. 

"The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
damages  ^^25,  and  judgment  for  that  amount 
was  given  with  costs." 

It  must  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
this  case,  in  order  to  realise  its  full  malevolence, 
that  the  libel  was  uttered  at  the  national  meeting 
of  the  Free  Church  Council  in  Manchester,  in 
the  spring  of  1905,  and  was  printed  in  the  Free 
Church  Year  Book,  and  sold  and  distributed 
broadcast.  Dr.  Horton  thought  fit  in  his  pre- 
sidential address  to  give  vent  to  a  particularly 
offensive  and  wicked  aspersion  upon  the  clergy 
of  the  National  Church.  He  felt  Christian 
enough  to  bring  himself  to  say  before  all  his 
reverend  brethren,  that  "  to  produce  an  irre- 
ligious population  there  is  nothing  like  handing 
over  the  schools  to  the  clergy."  It  was  to 
support  this  puerile  dictum  that  he  dished  up 
for  the  delectation  of  his  prejudiced  hearers  the 
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evil  yarn — which  no  doubt  has  done  duty, 
and  will  do  duty,  at  many  a  little  meeting — 
for  which  his  informant  was  condemned  and 
mulcted  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
Dissenters  can  approve  these  scandalous  "  tac- 
tics "  of  those  who  profess  to  be  their  leaders 
and  guides.  Something  more  honourable  and 
straightforward  should  surely  be  looked  for  in 
those  whose  "work  is  pre-eminently  spiritual." 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  campaign 
of  calumny  is,  by  very  many  of  those  whose 
piety  is  indisputable,  regarded  with  utter  dis- 
gust ;  but  they  are  so  held  down  by  that  very 
tyranny  which  is  imputed  to  others  that  they 
dare  not  open  their  mouths.  Their  real  feelings 
are  stifled  and  held  in  check  from  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  displeasure  which  they  would  incur 
from  any  manifestation  of  independence. 

It  is  equally  incredible  that  a  campaign  which 
is  propagated  on  lies,  and  fostered  and  bolstered 
up  by  unscrupulous  misrepresentation,  can  be 
a  lawful  campaign ;  or  that  cause  which  is 
presented  in  such  an  unworthy  manner  can  be 
a  just  cause. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  people  of 
England  have  yet  grasped  the  full  significance 
of  a  movement  which  belies  all  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  English  life  and  character  ;  a  movement 
which  professedly  is  "pre-eminently  spiritual," 
but  which  obviously  is  purely  political,  having 
for  its  sinister  intention  nothing  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  National  Church,  and  its  scattering 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven — a  movement  whose 
battle-cry  is  clearly  "Down  with  the  Church; 
down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground." 


THE    RELIABILITY  OF  STATISTICS 

Statistics  constitute  a  prominent  plank  in  the 
platform  of  the  Free  Church  Council,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  you  can  prove  anything  by 
statistics. 

Now  Dr.  Horton's  idea  is  that  "the  Free 
Churches  have  been  honoured  by  their  Lord  to 
gather  "  into  their  membership  "  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  more  than  the  powerful  and  united 
Church  of  England." 

Constantly  and  persistently  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  have  dwelt  upon  the  rapid  growth 
of  Dissent,  and  in  the  Year  Book  (1904)  there 
is  a  statistical  appendix  which  sets  forth  elabo- 
rate schemes  of  comparative  statistics  which  go 
to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  National 
Church  is  being  left  behind,  that  she  is  already 
far  outnumbered  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Dissent. 

Of  course  it  might  be  difficult — it  is  difficult 
— for  any  simple  religious-minded  person  to 
understand  what  earthly  religious  purpose  can 
be  served  by  this  statistical  rivalry.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  while  the  work  of 
the  Free  Church  Council  is  professedly  "pre- 
eminently spiritual,"  it  is  in  reality  political,  and 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  whole  concern  is  to 
destroy  the  National  Church,  and  to  scatter  the 
dust  of  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  is  the 
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sacred  duty  of  every  Protestant  Dissenting 
minister.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  is  of  prime 
importance  to  show  to  the  pubhc  that  the 
National  Church  is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
people,  that  its  influence  is  waning,  that  it  is 
rapidly  sinking  .to  the  level  of  a  denomination 
— a  mere  unit,  in  fact,  amongst  the  innumerable 
divisions  of  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Free  Churches " 
have  been  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until 
at  length  they  far  outnumber  in  the  aggregate 
the  whole  of  the  forces  of  Anglicanism. 

This  statistical  condition  of  things  has  been 
advanced  persistently  on  every  occasion,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  country,  year  in,  year  out,  on 
the  platform,  in  the  press,  by  ministers  and 
laymen,  until  at  length  the  British  public  has 
really  brought  itself  to  believe  that  these  people, 
with  a  faked-up  grievance,  constitute  more  than 
half  of  the  nation.  Because  of  their  numerical 
superiority  over  the  National  Church,  their 
grievance  assumes  an  importance  which  brooks 
no  delay,  and  the  education  difficulty — created 
ad  hoc — constitutes  the  question  of  the  hour. 
Political  Free  Churchmen  have  been  working 
this  sporadically  for  nearly  forty  years,  but  now 
at  length  with  ''half  the  nation"  behind  them, 
and  the  "  strongest  Government  of  modern 
times"  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  all  other 
questions  sink  into  insignificance — the  educa- 
tion question  must  be  settled — and  settled  in 
favour  of  the  Free  Churchmen.  Mr.  Birrell 
chastised  with  whips;  Mr.  M'Kenna  will  chastise 
with  scorpions.  Mr.  Birrell  tied  an  olive  branch 
on  to  his  jester's  wand  ;  Mr.  M'Kenna  will  come 
brandishmgasword.    Mr.  M'Kenna's  little  finger 
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will  be  thicker  than  the  jester's  thigh.  This 
claim  to  importance  is  maintained,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  on  the  strength  of  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Free  Church  Council. 

It  becomes  our  privilege,  therefore,  not  to 
say  our  painful  duty,  to  examine  these  statistics, 
for,  as  we  have  already  said,  statistics  can  be 
made  to  prove  anything,  to  see  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  them  whatsoever ;  or  if,  perchance, 
upon  investigation,  they  turn  out  to  be  as  hollow 
and  unreliable  as  the  various  scandals  upon  the 
clergy,  and  the  reckless  and  abominable  expres- 
sions cast  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 

We  begin,  therefore,  by  turning  to  the  Free 
Church  Year  Book  for  1904. 

On  page  371  are  set  out : — 

Comparative  Statistics  for  England  and 
Wales 

Church  Accommodation : — 

Sittings. 
Free    Churches  (including  accommodation 
of  all   kinds,   except   cottage    meetings, 
where    Sunday    services    are    regularly 
held)         .......     8,172,166 

Anglican  Church  (including  Churches, 
Chapels  of  Ease,  Mission  Rooms,  &c., 
and  other  buildings)         ....     7,127,834 

Communicants : — 

Free  Churches 2,010,834 

Anglican  Church  (Estimated)       .         .         .     2,050,718 

Now,  on  page  367,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
section,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Free 
Church  figures  are  up  to  date. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Baptists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  figures  are  those  printed  in  their 
Year  Book  published  on    the   isi   of   January 
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1904;  the  other  Year  Books  were  issued  in  the 
previous  autumn." 

But  at  the  bottom  of  page  371  it  is  naively 
stated  : — 

"The  Estabhshed  Church  figures  appear  to 
be  based,  in  some  measure,  upon  statistics  of 
1885  and  1889." 

At  the  very  outset,  therefore,  we  see  the 
comparison  is  worthless.  Whoever  would  be 
such  a  lunatic  as  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  two  city  companies, 
basing  his  conclusions  on  two  balance-sheets, 
one  issued  in  1885  and  the  other  in  1904  ? 
Such  a  report,  if  issued  at  all,  would  only  be 
issued  with  the  idea  of  misleading  the  public  ; 
it  would  obviously  be  fraudulent.  It  really 
passes  the  mind  of  man  how  any  body  of 
religious  people  could  be  so  foolish,  or  other- 
wise so  wicked,  as  to  imitate  such  very  question- 
able, though  admittedly  common,  practices  of 
commercial  life. 

At  a  glance  the  comparison  is  worthless. 

But  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter, 
even  the  figures  are  shown  to  be  distinctly 
unreliable,  if  not  absolutely  misleading. 

In  calculating  the  number  of  sittings  in  the 
"Anglican  Church/'  the  Church  of  England 
Year  Book  takes  cognisance  only  of  such 
buildings  as  are  licensed  by  the  Bishop  for 
the  performance  of  divine  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Registrar-General 
by  law  includes  in  his  annual  returns  every 
kind  of  chapel,  building,  structure,  or  portion 
of  a  building  or  structure,  dwelling-house, 
cottage,  or  single  room  in  dwelling-houses 
and  cottages,  railway  arches,  movable  wooden 
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structures,  and  even  a  tent  in  a  field,  which 
may  be  certified  to  him  as  Free  Church  places 
of  worship. 

As  specimens  of  the  kind  of  places  of  worship 
in  the  Registrar-General's  official  list  we  find — 

Top  room  of  a  building. 

Room  over  a  bakery. 

Top  room  of  a  warehouse. 

Club  room,  Pelican  Inn. 

Railway  arches  under  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

Amicable  Hall. 

Christian  Community  Memorial  Hall. 

Bakehouse  attached  to  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Jacob 

Crabb. 
Noah's  Ark. 
A  farmhouse. 

Parlour  in  the  dwelling-house  of  John  Young. 
Building  in  the  occupation  of  Hezekiah  Ketchmaid. 
Justice  Room,  back  of  the  Porcupine  Inn. 
Travellers'  Lodging-house. 
One   bay  of  a  building  known   by   the  name  of  Club 

Houses. 
A   loft,  being  part  of  the  premises  belonging  to  Miss 

Russell. 
The  Malt  Kiln,  Urswick. 
A  bakehouse,  Rayford. 

In  calculating  the  number  of  "sittings,"  all 
these  nondescript  places  of  every  description 
are  taken  into  account. 

It  is  as  though  the  Church  should  count  the 
chairs  at  every  house  where  a  "cottage  meeting" 
is  held,  and  return  them  as  "sittings"  !  They 
are  "sittings"  true  enough;  but  surely  the 
word  is  a  specific  term,  and  means — and  is 
always  accepted  as  meaning — seats  set  apart 
in  a  sacred  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  attending  public  worship. 

There  was  a  time — it  is  not   clear  whether 
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it  is  so  now — when  it  was  customary,  if  the 
returns  did  not  appear  complete,  to  add  on 
calmly  lo  per  cent,  or  so  to  round  things  a  bit. 

On  page  368  of  the  Year  Book  for  1904  it 
says  :— 

"As  might  have  been  expected,  so  many 
Churches  at  first  failed  to  fill  up  the  schedules 
that  it  was  necessary  to  add  10  per  cent,  to 
the  official  figures  in  1899,  and  8  per  cent,  in 
1900.  The  number  of  Churches  failing  to  send 
returns  is  now  very  small,  and  it  is  no  longer 
desirable  to  continue  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  official  figures." 

This  statement  appears  to  apply  only  to  the 
"  Congregational "  figures,  but  it  is  significant 
of  the  way  in  which  these  statistics  are  com- 
piled. It  will  be  observed  that  it  does  not 
say  that  the  practice  is  discontinued,  but  only 
that  it  is  "no  longer  desirable."  Was  it  ever 
"desirable"  ? 

But  again — and  surely  this  is  sufficient  in 
itself  to  discredit  the  figures,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  eyes  of  any  one  calling  himself  a  man  of 
business — there  is  a  constant  chopping  and 
changing  in  these  places  of  worship  :  they  are 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux — here  to-day,  gone 
to-morrow. 

In  1896  the  Registrar-General  removed  from 
his  list  6220  places  of  Dissenting  worship  which 
had  ceased  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

In  1897  Dissenters  added  to  the  list  556 
new  places  of  worship,  and  585  were  by  the 
Registrar-General  taken  off. 

In  1898  Dissenters  entered  on  the  list  581 
new  places  of  worship,  and  370  were  removed 
from  it. 
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In  1899  the  number  of  additions  to  the  list 
was    560,  and   the  Registrar-General   removed 

237- 

In  1900  the  number  of  places  added  was  6i6, 
and  196  were  removed. 

In  1901,  642  were  added,  and  218  taken  off. 

In  1902,  622  were  added,  and  243  taken  off. 

In  1903,  817  were  added,  and  450  taken  off. 

In  1904  the  number  placed  on  the  list  was 
693,  and  the  number  removed  was  285. 

Thus,  from  the  beginning  of  1896  to  the  year 
1905,  the  number  of  Dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship added  to  the  Registrar-General's  list  was 
6060,  but  the  number  removed  was  8804. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  as  thoughtful  men  have 
been  asking,  "What  on  earth  can  all  this  mean 
— this  wholesale  putting  on  and  taking  off?" 
We  leave  it  to  the  public  to  form  their  own 
conclusions. 

But  supposing  that  the  returns  were  absolutely 
reliable,  and  the  '*  sittings  "  represented  only  the 
actual  accommodation  in  what  may  be  legiti- 
mately called  "places  of  worship";  would  that 
furnish  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  real  num- 
ber of  their  adherents  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is 
notorious  that  Dissenters  are  ridiculously  "over- 
churched,"  and  the  number  of  their  adherents 
is  not  anything  like  equal  to  the  generous  accom- 
modation provided  for  them.  Dissenters  are 
fully  alive  themselves  to  this  scandal.  In  the 
Year  Book  for  1899  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams 
made  a  protest  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  the  awful,  and  let  me 
say  the  wasteful,  system  of  overlapping.  It  is 
simply  disgraceful.  ...  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
you  should  have  chapels  representing  two  or 
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three  congregations  in  a  village  with  a  total 
population  of  500  or  600  souls." 

Again,  at  the  Free  Church  Conference  held  at 
Brighton  in  1903,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rowland,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  I  venture  to  submit  to  this  Council  that 
action  should  be  taken.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
awful,  and  let  me  say  the  wasteful,  system  of 
overlapping.  It  is  simply  disgraceful.  Yes,  it 
is  a  scandal,  and  I  wish  the  Executive  of  this 
Free  Church  Council  would  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  remedy  the  evil. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  show  you  that  we  are 
sadly  over-churched." 

But  the  Welsh  Church  Commission  furnishes 
us  with  complete  justification  of  Dr.  Rowland's 
complaint. 

In  reference  to  this  very  question  of  deducting 
the  number  of  adherents  from  the  sitting  accom- 
modation, the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  gave 
the  following  figures  for  Carmarthenshire : — 

Sittings.  Members. 

Church 36,000  18,700 

Calvinistic  Methodists      .         .     32,700  10,550 

Baptists 40,000  18,430 

Independents  ....     56,300  24,000 

The  total  seating  accommodation  in  the 
various  places  of  worship  is  thus  165,000  for 
a  population  of  135,325  ;  no  less  than  30,000  in 
excess  of  the  entire  population,  men,  women, 
children,  and  infants  of  the  county  of  Car- 
marthenshire. 

The  Dissenters  alone  provide  sitting  accom- 
modation for  129,000  in  a  population,  all  told, 
of  135,325,  though  they  only  claim  a  member- 
ship of  52,980. 
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But  again,  the  question  arises,  what  is 
"membership  "  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say ;  for,  in  Dissent, 
one  set  of  people  very  often  overlaps  another ; 
the  communicants,  adherents,  and  Sunday 
scholars  get  mixed  up,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  how  many  should  come 
under  this  head  and  how  many  under  that. 

Further,  there  seem  to  be  no  real  conditions, 
tests,  or  definitions  of  membership.  So  very 
slack  are  the  conditions,  and  so  hazy  the  de- 
finitions, that  we  learn  from  the  Methodist 
Recorder  of  the  first  week  of  October  1907, 
that  a  committee  would  be  appointed  "whose 
duty  will  be  clearly  and  adequately  to  set  forth 
the  conditions,  duties,  and  privileges  of  Church 
membership.  It  is  because  all  the  *  Free 
Churches '  of  to-day  have  not  fully  faced  the 
question  implied  in  the  phrase  just  quoted, 
that  membership  in  them  is  little  esteemed,  and 
both  inclusion  in  the  community  and  exclusion 
from  it  are  lightly  regarded." 

In  the  matter  of  communicants,  the  case  is 
on  all-fours  with  that  of  "  sittings." 

In  the  case  of  the  "Anglican  Church,"  the 
number  of  communicants  given  in  the  official 
Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  is  that  of 
those  actually  communicating  on  Easter  Day, 
and  on  that  day  alone.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Free  Churches,"  the  number  of  communicants 
given  in  the  Free  Church  Year  Book  represents 
— well,  what  does  it  represent  ? 

What  is  a  "communicant"  in  the  Free 
Churches  ?  According  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  "a  communicant  is  a  per- 
son qualified  to  receive  the  communion." 
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So  that  we  arrive  at  this,  that  for  purposes 
of  statistics,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Free  Church 
Council,  a  person  who  actually  receives  is 
identical  with  one  who  is  merely  qualified  to 
receive,  which  is  absurd. 

No  !  if  it  is  desired  to  institute  a  fair  com- 
parison— unprejudiced  and  equitable — it  must 
be  deferred  until  the  Free  Churches  take  a 
census  of  all  those  who  actually  communicate 
on  Easter  Day  ;  or  if  the  Liberation  Society's 
definition  be  accepted,  then  the  comparison 
must  be  between  Free  Church  "  communi- 
cants," and  all  persons  who  have  been  con- 
firmed in  the  Church  of  England,  i.e.  between 
"  persons  qualified  to  receive,"  not  between 
communicants  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

If  "sittings"  and  "communicants"  w'ere 
strictly  defined,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared 
that  statistics  would  by  no  means  prove  that 
"the  Free  Churches  have  been  honoured  by 
their  Lord "  to  gather  into  their  membership 
"  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  power- 
ful and  united  Church  of  England," 

So  much  for  amateur  statistics,  for  which 
Dissenters  have  always  evinced,  and  especially 
of  late  years,  such  a  penchant ;  official  statistics 
they  have  always  scorned,  and  against  an  official 
religious  census  they  have  always  stoutly  pro- 
tested.    The  reason  is  obvious. 

However,  let  us  now  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  the  Free  Churches  are  "from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  more  numerous  than  the 
powerful  and  united  Church  of  England  "  :  we 
at  once  find  ourselves  on  the  horns  of  successive 
dilemmas.  There  are  certain  "  official  "  statis- 
tics which  the  Free  Church  Year  Book  would 
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have  found  most  useful  for  a  table  of  compara- 
tive statistics,  but  which  they  carefully  ignore. 

Let  us  take  the  marriage  returns.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  marriage  re- 
turns constitute  the  most  reliable  evidence  of 
the  state  of  the  various  religious  bodies. 

The  Registrar-General's  returns  for  1904  are 
as  follows  : — 

England  &  Wales.     London. 

Total  marriages  in  1904         .         257,856  39)6o8 

Solemnised  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Established 
Church      ....         165,519  26,765 

In  District  Registrars'  Offices'         46,247  8,061 

In  registered  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  various 
Nonconformist  bodies       .  33,745  i>8i3 

From  this  it  stands  apparent  that  of  the 
total  marriages  solemnised  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  over  64  per  cent,  took  place  in  the 
Established  Church,  while  under  14  per  cent, 
were  performed  in  Dissenting  Chapels. 

If  we  look  at  London  only,  more  than  67  per 
cent,  of  the  marriages  were  solemnised  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  while  only  4I  per  cent,  were 
performed  in  the  Free  Churches. 

This  lands  us  in  the  obvious  dilemma  that 
either  the  Free  Church  membership  is  not  by 
any  means  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  "powerful  and  united  Church  of  England," 
or — well,  let  us  spare  their  blushes — this  was 
obvious  to  a  writer  in  the  Outlook  at  that  time. 
We  offer  no  apology  for  quoting  his  lines  : — 

"Tell  me,  Dissenter,  tell  me  why 
So  long  in  single  bliss  you  tarry, 
Because,  unless  statistics  lie, 
'Tis  very  clear  you  do  not  marry. 

H 
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To  wedlock  can  it  really  be 

Through  each — I  think  the  word's — connexion — 
The  conscience  with  the  largest  C 

Has  found  some  yet  unknown  objection  ? 

Do  you  believe,  sad  heretics, 

Small  joys  are  found  in  lawful  kisses  ? 

Or  why  are  Baptist  Benedicks 
Averse  from  Baptist  Beatrices  ? 

In  each  fair  Nonconformist  face 
And  form  do  suitors  with  a  shock  see 

No  sign  of  all  the  charms  that  grace 
The  girls  who  cling  to  orthodoxy  ? 

Or  do  your  maids  at  marriage  rail  ? 

And  hence — what  grief  a  thought  like  this  stirs  ! 
They  take  some  Nonconformist  veil, 

And  to  their  swains  can  be  but  sisters  ? 

Or  can  you  ne'er  be  as  'tis  said 

Within  the  married  ranks  enlisting, 
Since  there's  no  time  to  woo  and  wed, 

While  you  are  passively  resisting  ? 

■   Resolve  at  least  one  dreadful  doubt, 

Lest  it  were  said  and  it  were  thought,  too, 
That  you  so  much  at  customs  flout. 

You  do  not  marry,  though  you  ought  to. 

Yet  through  our  doubt,  one  joy  we  see, 

As  sun-rays  pierce  through  dank  and  hoar  mists, 

'Mid  little  worries  there  will  be 
A  dearth  of  little  Nonconformists." 

M.  S.  in  the  "  Outlook P 

Let  us  take  Hospital  Sunday  collections. 

The  total  for  London  in  1906  was  ;^44,633, 
13s.  2d. 

Of  this  the  Church  of  England  contributed 
^35,742,  15s.  Qd.,  which  leaves  a  balance  of 
only  ^"8890,  17s.  5d.  for  all  the  other  sects  and 
denominations  combined.    The  Free  Churches 
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only  have  to  their  credit  a  sum  of  ;^3892,  2s. 
That  is  all  they  could  raise,  although  they  con- 
fess to  believe  that  "  the  Lord  hath  honoured 
them"  by  making  them  become  ''20  to  25  per 
cent,  more  numerous "  than  the  powerful  and 
united  Church  of  England. 

Now  here  we  are  in  a  dilemma  again.  Either 
the  Free  Churches  cannot  possibly  be  20  to  25 
per  cent,  more  numerous  than  the  Anglican 
Church,  or — well,  they  are  sadly  deficient  in 
their  ideas  of  Christian  charity ;  but  no  one 
would  wish  for  one  moment  to  suggest  that 
they  are  less  charitable  than  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Let  us  now  take  Admiralty  returns. 

On  the  25th  June  1906,  the  latest  figures 
procurable  gave  a  total  of  117,616  seamen  serv- 
ing in  the  Royal  Navy.  Of  these,  88,838  were 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
while  only  16,220  were  entered  as  belonging  to 
the  Free  Churches. 

Again,  to  take  the  land  forces  of  the  Crown. 
Returns  procured  from  the  War  Office  at  the 
same  time  give  a  total  of  254,748  men.  Of 
these,  174,060  were  returned  as  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England,  while  only  35,338  were 
entered  as  belonging  to  the  Free  Churches. 

Take  also  the  Militia.  The  same  returns 
show  a  total  of  85,814  men.  Of  these,  45,448 
were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  while  only  10,993  were  entered  as 
belonging  to  the  Free  Churches. 

Now  here  we  are  in  a  dilemma  again.  Either 
the  Free  Churches  cannot  be  anything  like  so 
numerous  as  the  Anglican  Church,  or — well, 
there    is    no    escape    from   it — the    Dissenters 
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are  singularly  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice. 

No  one  would  wish  for  one  moment  to  lay 
such  a  sin  to  their  charge. 

The  answer  that  is  returned  to  all  this  by 
the  Dissenters  is  well  known,  viz,  that  a  large 
number  of  those  who  subscribe  themselves 
Church  of  England  are  not  really  belonging 
to  that  body ;  when  a  man  is  nothing  at  all,  or 
at  a  loss  to  describe  himself,  he  calls  himself 
Church  of  England.  The  obvious  reply  is  that 
you  Dissenters  claim  to  represent  "half  the 
nation,"  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  charity, 
patriotism,  &c.,  you  are  nowhere. 

There  is  no  getting  over  this.  Look  at  it 
how  you  will,  either  your  statistics  and  your 
boasting  are  vain,  foolish,  and  unreliable,  or 
they  serve  to  constitute  against  you  a  most 
serious  and  damaging  indictment. 

Your  only  logical  way  of  extricating  your- 
selves from  this  shocking  impasse  in  which  you 
have  foolishly  landed  yourselves  lies  in  your 
consenting  to  an  "Official  Religious  Census." 
This,  you  must  remember,  the  "Anglican 
Church "  has  always  desired,  but  in  deference 
to  your  passionate  protests  the  State  has  never 
yet  instituted  such  a  census.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  your  objection  is  founded  on 
the  apprehension  that  your  statistics  and  boast- 
ing might  come  to  nought ;  that  you  would  be 
held  up  as  a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men. 

This  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  of  you, 
for  he  once  said  :  "  Nonconformists  have  ob- 
jected to  be  registered  from  a  sense  of  fear. 
They  foresaw  that  the  returns  would  compare 
unfavourably  with  their  congregations." 
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In  Mr.  Gladstone's  days  you  had  scarcely 
begun  to  indulge  in  comparative  statistics,  or 
he  might  have  urged  upon  you  the  added 
weight  which  these  statistics  would  have 
carried  if  they  had  been  based  upon  official 
Government  returns. 


SHALL   IT   BE   SECULARISM? 

If  any  proof  were  necessary  as  to  who  is  the 
true  mother  of  the  Httle  children  of  England, 
it  is  furnished  by  the  education  question. 

The  National  Church  has  for  years  been 
straining  every  nerve  and  making  wonderful 
sacrifices  in  order  that  the  little  children  of 
England  might  receive  as  their  most  precious 
endowment  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith  of  Christendom.  It  is  idle  to  assert, 
as  the  Free  Church  Council  does  assert,  that 
the  work  was  carried  on  solely  with  the  idea 
of  strengthening  the  Church,  for  mere  party 
reasons  in  fact  ;  on  the  face  of  it,  such  a 
statement  is  wilful  misrepresentation. 

It  was  the  Church's  sacred  duty  to  provide 
religious  education  for  her  own  children ;  it 
was  open  to  Dissent  to  do  the  same  by  theirs. 

But  Dissenters  have  never  at  any  time  taken 
other  than  a  sporadic  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children.  They  have  left  them  to  the 
sole  care  of  the  Church  in  ninety-nine  parishes 
out  of  a  hundred  in  England. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  the  Church  of  England  was  edu- 
cating over  73  per  cent,  of  the  children,  Roman 
Catholics  5f  per  cent.,  while  Dissenters,  in- 
cluding  the    British    Schools,    with    the    same 

opportunities    and    the    same    freedom,    were 
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educating  only  21^  per  cent.  All  through  the 
nineteenth  century  they  neglected  their  little 
ones  ;  they  consistently  opposed  all  legislative 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  national  system, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Act  of 
1870  was  passed  in  spite  of  their  most  violent 
opposition. 

It  was  not  until  they  realised  the  Act  of  1870 
placed  a  powerful  engine  in  their  hands  for  the 
weakening  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  that 
they  began  to  wake  up  and  exert  themselves 
on  behalf  of  the  little  ones — ostensibly.  But 
not  really. 

It  had  been  clear  to  them  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Society 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  useless  attempting 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  for  the  spoliation  of 
the  Church  so  long  as  the  little  children  were 
taught  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  elements 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  influence  of  the 
Church  Schools  created  a  conscious  bias  in 
favour  of  the  Church  that  would  be  an  irre- 
sistible barrier  to  success.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1870  opened  an  avenue,  however, 
by  w^hich  they  could  conduct  a  flank  attack. 
We  must  break  down  this  bias,  they  said.  We 
can  so  work  this  Act  that  the  only  religious 
instruction,  if  any  at  all,  imparted  to  the  little 
ones  shall  be  of  such  a  purely  literary,  ethical, 
or  historical  nature,  that  it  shall  not  tend  to 
bias  the  children  towards  any  sect — not  even 
towards  ourselves.  We  don't  mind  losing, 
provided  only  the  Church  does  not  gain.  As 
for  the  children — that  is  another  matter.  We 
are  weakening  the  influence  of  the  Church  ; 
that  is  the  main  point  to  keep  before  us. 
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■  And  so  they  eagerly  sought  election  on 
the  School  Boards  throughout  the  country ; 
they  employed  their  majority,  wherever  they 
managed  to  secure  one,  in  tinkering  with  the 
religious  instruction  from  a  purely  party  spirit, 
without  any  regard  for  the  children  whatever. 
They  originated  a  new  heresy  with  an  infinitely 
worse  name  than  any  that  had  ever  preceded 
it — a  sort  of  Esperanto  religion — common  to 
all  but  useful  to  none.  Its  very  name  is  enough 
to  condemn  it — a  blank  negation  to  express  a 
positive  religion. 

They  invented  this  horror — this  "  moral 
monster,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  called  it — and 
then  imposed  it  on  all  Board  Schools,  and 
made  Churchmen  help  to  pay  for  it. 

But,  in  spite  of  this,  in  spite  of  cruellest 
competition,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  effort  to 
reduce  Church  Schools  to  bankruptcy,  the 
Church  did  not  forsake  the  children.  She 
clung  to  them,  and  built  more  schools  than 
ever.  The  efforts  of  the  Church  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  little  children  of  England  irresistibly 
establish  her  title  to  be  considered  the  true 
mother  of  them  all. 

It  was  soon  obvious,  however,  to  the  Dis- 
senters that  the  bogey  of  undenominationalism, 
so  far  from  weakening  the  Church,  was  by  a 
cruel  irony  only  strengthening  her  position  on 
all  hands. 

It  became  obvious  that  they  were  still  play- 
ing a  losing  game.  So  long  as  Church  Schools 
existed,  the  forces  of  righteousness  barred  the 
way.  They  had  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  half 
the  children  of  England  in  their  mad  hostility  ; 
now,  the  rest  must  go.     None  of  the  children 
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must  receive  a  bias  towards  the  Churcli.  Re- 
ligion must  be  excluded  from  all  the  schools. 
The  course  would  then  be  free  to  them  to 
wreak  their  vengeance,  to  destroy  the  Church 
of  England,  and  "  scatter  the  dust  of  it  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven." 

Dr.  Clifford  saw  all  this  even  in  1870.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  newly-founded  Secular 
Education  League,  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times  on  February  5  of  last 
year,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  I  have  stood  for  secular  education  since 
1870,  but  for  secular  education  with  my  own 
interpretation  of  the  word  'secular,'  and  that 
has  meant  giving  the  child  the  advantage  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  ethics,  and  his- 
tory, and  literature  of  suitably  selected  portions 
of  the  Bible  as  from  other  books.  Hence  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  your  movement,  but 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  could  not  join  a 
society  that  stood  for  the  express  exclusion  of 
what  seems  to  me  the  best  literature  in  the 
world  from  the  children  of  England,  though 
I  might  be  content  with  its  grammatical  and 
lexical  exposition,  and  may  have  to  endure  its 
total  exclusion," 

So  that  his  exact  position  is  this  :  so  far  as 
the  Elementary  Schools  of  England  are  con- 
cerned the  Bible  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sacred  volume,  but  only  as  a  book  of  history, 
or  philosophy,  or  as  a  mere  literature.  This  is 
the  status  which  he  would  give  to  it ;  and  if 
he  cannot  have  his  way,  why  then,  he  would 
exclude  the  Book  from  the  schools  altogether. 

This  is  plain  English,  the  meaning  of  which 
admits  of  no  dispute.     Dr.  Clifford  has  decided 
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that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  used  for  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  ;  and  as  the  only  thing 
he  would  tolerate  by  way  of  religious  in- 
struction is  simply  Bible-reading,  the  logical 
issue  is  clear.  Dr.  Clifford  would  deny  to 
the  children  religious  instruction  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

Why  does  the  Doctor  want  to  beat  round  the 
bush  ?     This  is  secularism,  pure  and  simple. 

Let  the  public  clearly  understand  this  point  : 
"The  chief  end  and  aim"  of  Dr.  Clifford  is  the 
secularisation  of  the  schools  of  England. 

By  this  he  stands — or  falls. 

To  use  the  Bible  as  the  Doctor  suggests 
would  be  worse  than  not  using  it  at  all.  Better 
far  exclude  the  Book  altogether  than  set  it 
before  the  children  as  mere  literature.  Better 
far  that  they  sho.uld  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Book  at  all,  except  where  it  may  be  offered 
to  them  as  God's  Holy  Word,  than  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  conceive  a  prejudice 
against  it  in  the  schools. 

If  the  child  is  taught  in  school  —  where  he 
spends  twenty-five  hours  a  week — to  look  upon 
the  Bible  as  mere  literature,  with  what  success 
is  he  likely  to  be  taught  in  Sunday  School  or 
Church,  where  he  may  possibly  spend  two 
hours  a  week,  to  regard  it  as  the  inspired  Word 
of  God  ? 

Dr.  Clifford's  secularism,  clothed  with  con- 
ditions, is  infinitely  worse  than  secularism 
undraped :  he  would  not  merely  exclude  the 
Word  of  God  from  the  children — he  would  do 
what  is  far  worse,  he  would  instil  a  prejudice 
against  it  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  This 
is  to   be  not    un-Christian,   but  anti-Christian, 
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and  this  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  is 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  secularism,  draped 
or  undraped. 

But  the  saddest  indication  of  the  Doctor's 
downfall  is  that  he  is  willing  to  call  in  all  the 
army  of  outsiders  to  assist  him  in  his  devices. 

Dr.  Sanday,  of  Oxford,  published  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  begged  for  a  "truce  between  Eng- 
lish Christians  "  ;  but  he  was  promptly  informed 
by  the  Doctor  that  his  plea  proceeded  from  "  a 
totally  wrong  assumption."  It  was  not  a  matter 
for  the  denominations  to  settle  amongst  them- 
selves, for  the  people  who  go  to  Church  or 
Chapel  in  London  are  only  one  in  five.  There 
was  the  great  outside  army  of  irreligious  and 
nondescript  people  who  were  to  be  taken  into 
account.  This  brings  the  matter  to  a  very  clear 
issue,  and  Christians  owe  the  Doctor  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  this,  at  any  rate. 

The  Church  of  England  contends  for  Chris- 
tian religious  instruction  as  the  true  and  only 
basis  of  a  sound  education — as  the  best  endow- 
ment and  equipment  which  can  be  given  to 
the  child.  She  is  opposed  by  modern  Dissent, 
relying  on  the  moral  support  of  non-Christian 
people  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 

The  Church  is  content  to  rely  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  wishing  and  doing  what  is  "  right." 
Dissent  is  prepared  to  appeal  to  all  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  free  thought  and  irreligion. 

Let  the  public  note  this.  On  what  grounds 
can  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  body 
whose  "work  is  pre-eminently  spiritual"  be  ex- 
plained, except  on  the  ground  of  hostility  to  the 
Church — "  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with 
it,  even  to  the  ground." 
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But  we  need  further  confirmation  of  what 
we  have  been  saying.  The  Rev.  C.  Silvester 
Home,  speaking  at  a  Passive  Resistance  meeting, 
held  in  St.  Nicholas'  Congregational  Church, 
Ipswich,  in  1904,  said  : — 

"  When  Mr.  Bradlaugh  brought  the  question 
to  the  front,  who  stood  out  for  the  rights  of 
secularism  ?  The  Free  Churches  again,  much 
as  they  detested  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  views." 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  1904.  On 
May  ID  of  the  same  year,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  held  in 
the  City  Temple,  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Goodrich, 
of  Manchester,  stated,  amid  loud  applause,  that 
"our  logical  position  is  that  education,  so  far 
as  it  is  provided  by  the  State,  must  be  secular 
and  secular  only." 

He  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  J.  Morgan 
Gibbon,  who  went  still  further,  not  only  sup- 
porting secularism,  but  also  adding  a  most 
valuable  testimony  :  "  It  was  as  impossible  to 
be  undogmatic  over  teaching  religion  as  it  was 
over  teaching  arithmetic." 

In  the  following  year,  Dr.  Horton,  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  year  of  the  Free  Church  Council, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  which  he  declared, 
that  **  if  education  is  to  be  efficient  and  national, 
it  must  go  its  way  unhampered  by  the  religious 
question." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  January  30,  1907, 
contained  an  account  of  the  Half- Yearly  Con- 
ference of  the  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Merioneth 
Welsh  Baptist  Association,  at  which  were  pre- 
sent delegates  representing  the  Baptist  Churches 
in   Liverpool,  Manchester,  and   elsewhere.     A 
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resolution  was  brought  forward  on  the  education 
question.     The  Guardian  states  : — 

"The  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  St.  Asaph,  seconded  ; 
but  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Jones,  Brymbo,  suggested 
a  more  stringent  resohition,  embodying  the  ex- 
clusion of  religious  teaching  from  Day  Schools. 
The  Rev.  T.  P.  Lloyd,  of  Towyn,  supported 
this  addition  to  the  resolution  ;  but  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Jones,  Glynceirog,  asked  if  the  Rev.  E.  K. 
Jones  desired  the  Bible  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Elementary  Schools.  The  Rev.  E.  K.  Jones 
replied  that  the  Bible  belonged  to  the  Church, 
and  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  a  Government 
officer,  should  not  teach  it.  Dr.  Abel  J.  Parry, 
Rhyl,  disagreed  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible, 
which,  he  said,  should  be  retained  as  a  literary 
treasure,  if  for  nothing  else.  Eventually  the 
original  resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  rider 
was  agreed  to,  excluding  religious  teaching 
from  the  Day  Schools." 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  little  local 
association.  Maybe  ;  but  it  show's  all  the  more 
how  general  in  the  camp  of  Dissent  is  the  feeling 
for  secularism. 

Let  us  therefore  turn  to  the  latest  meeting 
of  the  great  central  authority,  the  Parliament 
of  Dissent. 

The  National  Conference  of  Evangelical  Free 
Church  Councils  was  held  at  Leeds  in  1907. 

Mr.  M'Kenna's  Bill  to  relieve  the  Passive 
Resisters  was  welcomed,  with  the  suggestion  : — 

"That  any  statutory  deduction  for  sectarian 
teaching  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  total 
salaries  paid  in  schools  without  discrimination 
of  times  and  persons." 

On  this  the  Yorkshire  Observer  remarks  : — 
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"  It  is  sad  to  see  that  the  new  President's 
declaration  that  no  sohition  of  the  difticulty 
was  practicable,  except  that  of  secular  educa- 
tion, was  greeted  with  loud  and  long  applause, 
and  that  he  said  that  if  a  secular  solution  was 
proposed  elsewhere,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  carry  a  resolution  in  that  Council  against  it." 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  on  behalf 
of  the  decaying  Passive  Resistance  movement. 
The  Chairman  was  Dr.  Alfred  Salter,  L.C.C. 
After  showing  the  dissatisfaction  that  existed 
in  their  ranks  with  the  legislative  abortions  of 
the  present  Government,  he  remarked  : — 

"  Let  them  go  back  to  the  historic  Noncon- 
formist principle  that  all  dogmatic  religious 
teaching  should  be  left  to  the  Churches." 

Dr.  Clifford,  who  was  present,  hastened  to 
explain  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Free  Church 
Council  were  not  quite  understood  by  the  Chair- 
man— that  they  certainly  stood  for  secularism. 

According  to  the  Times  (June  29,  1907),  he 
said  : — 

"The  Chairman  had  scarcely  interpreted  the 
Free  Church  Council's  resolutions  as  they  were 
understood  by  most  of  its  members.  The  re- 
solution meant  that  the  people  should  be  able 
to  say,  through  their  representatives,  whether 
they  wanted  the  Bible  or  not ;  and  if  they 
wanted  it,  that  only  such  selections  should  be 
used  as  were  suited  to  children,  the  Bible  being 
simply  used  in  an  ethical  and  literary — never  a 
dogmatic  and  doctrinal — way.  This  was  the 
system  called  secular  in  many  of  the  colonies." 

After  reading  all  this,  can  we  be  surprised 
that,    when    Mr.    George    Bernard    Shaw   was 
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invited  to  lecture  at  the  City  Temple,  on 
November  22,  1906,  he  should  have  treated 
his  audience  to  a  Shavian  home-truth  or  two. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  keen  to  detect  humbug,  and, 
when  detected,  he  is  not  feeble  in  his  denounce- 
ment.    This  is  his  opinion  : — 

"Nearly  all  the  Protestant  sects  might  be 
grouped  under  the  head  of  Voltairists.  Mr. 
Silvester  Home  and  Dr.  Clifford  hold  much 
the  same  principle  as  Voltaire.  If  the  Free 
Churches  were  wise,  they  would  put  up  busts 
of  Voltaire  in  their  buildings." 

Now  there  is  always  an  element  of  truth  in 
what  Mr.  Shaw  says,  even  when  he  is  extra 
bizarre.  Depend  upon  it,  when  he  indulges 
in  such  scathing  cynicism  against  a  religious 
body,  there  is  something  wrong — "dry  rot," 
or  something. 

Well,  then,  we  have  at  length  the  Free  Church 
Council  converted  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Clifford. 
He  has  snatched  the  cards  from  their  hands, 
andi  declared  that  secularism  is  trumps.  This 
is  now  their  declared  policy — secularism. 

But  what  will  "the  people"  think?  They 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  Free  Church 
Council  stood  for  "Fundamental  Christianity"; 
now  they  know  they  have  been  hoaxed. 

What  will  the  working  man  have  to  say  ? 

The  Methodist  Recorder  thinks  there  may  be 
trouble.  It  says:  "The  opposition  to  a  purely 
secular  system  is  exceedingly  strong.  When  we 
get  away  from  the  politicians,  and  enter  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes,  we  hear  a  dif- 
ferent note.  The  working  men  of  England  are 
not  content  that  their  children  shall  be  taught 
in  schools  in  which   the   Bible   is   not  known, 
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and  in  which  there  is  no  acknowledgment  of 
the  existence  and  presence  of  God." 

If  the  working  man  can  only  be  brought  to 
see  that  the  present  issue  Hes  between  Christian 
Schools  and  Secular  Schools,  there  is  little 
doubt  on  which  side  he  will  be. 

If  he  can  only  just  grasp  the  fact  that  what 
is  being  done  is  with  no  eye  to  his  welfare  or 
his  profit,  but  only  in  hostility  to  the  National 
Church,  he  will  be  the  first  to  say,  "  I'm  not 
playing." 

If,  further,  he  can  be  brought  to  see  that  his 
children  are  only  pawns  in  the  Free  Church 
game — and  that  in  order  to  destroy  the  National 
Church  they  are  prepared  to  make  them  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch — if  once  he  grasps 
this,  his  rage  will  be  terrible. 

Oh  !  working  men,  open  your  eyes ;  judge 
by  facts ;  don't  be  gulled  by  rhetoric  and 
bombast ;  use  that  common  sense  for  which 
you  have  ever  been  noted — and  save  your 
children. 
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So  then  the  Free  Church  Council  is  committed 
to  **  secularism."  Its  policy  is  to  banish  all 
religious  instruction  from  all  the  schools  of  the 
country,  no  matter  what  the  feelings  of  the 
parents  or  the  rights  of  the  children  may  be. 
They  are  prepared  to  trample  on  both. 

Now  the  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  it  is  no  new  remedy  which  these  men 
whose  "  work  is  pre-eminently  spiritual  "  seek  to 
thrust  upon  the  nation.  They  make  out  that 
there  is  a  specific  complaint,  and  they  venture 
to  prescribe,  not  some  unknown  drug,  on  the 
chance  that  it  will  possibly  work  a  cure,  not 
even  a  mixture  of  drugs,  in  the  hope  that 
something  will  get  home  and  touch  the  spot ; 
but  in  the  most  light-hearted  way  they  insist  on 
the  patient  consuming,  willy-nilly,  a  medicine 
that  has  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  not  only 
worthless  as  a  curative  agent,  but  one  liable  to 
induce  a  far  worse  complaint  than  that  from 
which  the  patient  is  supposed  to  be  already 
suffering. 

There  are  many  people  engaged  in  the 
present  educational  controversy  who  look 
upon  a  purely  secular  system"  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  religious  difficulty.  In  listening 
to  the  advocates  of  such  a  system  it  would  be 
well  if  the  public  would  bear  in  mind  the  old 
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adage,  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  Hes  in  the 
eating." 

The  system  has  already  been  tried,  and  we 
have  the  piteous  spectacle  before  us  to-day  of 
the  leaders  of  thought  in  Australia,  France, 
and  America  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  mourning 
over  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  mea- 
sure adopted  at  the  outset  with  the  very  best 
intentions. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Australia  first. 
Secular  education  was  adopted  there  as  the 
result  of  an  agitation  conducted  by  Noncon- 
formist, Agnostic,  and  Atheist  together.  It  was 
brought  in  with  the  best  intention  :  its  failure 
has  been  recognised  by  the  very  men  who  in- 
troduced it,  and  who  to-day  would  give  their 
heads  to  undo  the  mischief  of  which  they  have 
been  the  unwitting  authors. 

What  has  been  the  effect  on  crime  ?  If  we 
take  the  colony  of  Victoria  as  typical,  we  find 
that  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  working  of  the 
system  crime  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  1880  the  male  criminals  who  were  convicted 
or  held  to  bail  were  12,469;  in  1890  they  were 
20,189.  ^^^  1880  there  were  36  persons  con- 
victed of  murder  and  manslaughter ;  in  1890 
there  were  56  convicted  of  the  same  crimes. 
In  1880  there  were  245  persons  convicted  of 
robbery  with  violence  ;  in  1890  the  convictions 
under  this  head  were  465. 

Yet  all  this  time  99.56  out  of  every  100 
of  the  population  were  being  educated,  and 
statistics  show  that  while  in  1880.  74  per  cent, 
of  the  criminals  were  able  to  read  and  write, 
in  1890  the  proportion  had  advanced  to  89 
per  cent. 
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And  what  about  Sunday  Schools,  to  which  it 
is  suggested  that  the  children  would  naturally 
resort  ?  In  1883  there  were  jih  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  attending  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  colony  ;  seven  years  later  that 
proportion  had  sunk  to  39  per  cent. 

The  results,  in  fact,  throughout  Australia 
have  been  so  deplorable — not  to  say  absolutely 
shocking — that  the  outcry  grows  day  by  day 
for  a  return  to  religious  instruction  as  the 
only  basis  of  a  sound  education.  Where  a 
referendum  has  been  carried  out,  the  majority 
in  favour  of  a  change  has  been  three  to  one. 

Things  are  nowise  better  in  America. 

Dogmatic  teaching  in  the  State  Schools  was 
abandoned  to  appease  the  same  outcry  of  Non- 
conformists, Agnostics,  and  Atheists,  and  to-day 
we  have  America's  leading  authorities  crying 
out  against  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the 
system. 

The  Presidents  of  Harvard,  Clark,and  Chicago 
Universities  are  agreed  on  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  teachmg  the  American  child  to  be 
its  own  God.  President  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark 
University,  says  :  "  We  cannot  teach  duty  or 
the  spirit  of  obedience.  .  .  ."  He  notices  "  a 
rapidly  progressive  ignorance  of  the  very  Bible 
we  profess  to  revere.  .  .  .  The  percentage  of 
juvenile  crime  has  increased,  and  the  average 
age  of  first  commitment  grows  steadily  earlier." 
Dr.  Hart,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  writes  in  a 
similar  strain  :  "The  thoughtful  stand  appalled 
at  the  determined  and  unabated  increase  of 
crime  and  the  deterioration  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  .  .  .  This  community  is  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it  is  imperative  that  moral 
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training  should  be  established.  Crime  has 
steadily  increased  for  fifty  years,  in  1850  there 
was  one  criminal  for  every  3442  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  there  is  to-day  one  criminal  for  every  300. 
Out  of  a  generation  of  10,000  boys  in  Denver, 
2000  have  been  in  gaol.  In  1889  there  were 
17,600  boys  under  sixteen  in  gaol  in  Chicago," 

If  we  turn  to  France,  the  testimony  of  leading 
men  is  even  more  convincing ;  the  effects  of 
secular  education  have  been  equally  deplorable. 

The  following  words  are  to  be  found  in  an 
official  report  addressed  in  1888  by  inspectors 
of  workshops  and  factories  in  Paris  to  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine:  "We  have  visited  186 
factories  and  workshops,  and  have  seen  and 
interrogated  all  the  young  people  present.  We 
have  noticed  with  pain  the  lack  of  moral  in- 
struction in  these  children.  Although  they 
have  attended  cours  de  morale  in  the  schools 
they  have  just  left,  they  show  little  trace  of  it. 
It  proves  that  this  instruction  is  given  in  a  most 
imperfect  manner.  It  is  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  report,  Mr.  Prefect,  that  for  want  of  moral 
education  the  children  are  losing  all  notions  of 
respect  and  duty,  and  become  addicted  to  bad 
language  and  obscene  expressions.  Their  mis- 
conduct in  the  public  streets  is  often  scandalous. 
Every  one  is  complaining,  and  employers  will 
no  longer  engage  apprentices  on  account  of  the 
trouble  they  cause.  It  is  high  time  to  put  an 
end  to  these  moral  disasters." 

In  the  issue  of  La  Detnoa^atie  du  Cher  of 
August  17,  1892,  appears  an  article  from  which 
we  cull  the  following  :  "The  houses  of  correc- 
tion are  gorged  with  boys  and  girls.  There  is 
a  proposal  for  pulling  down  the  Petite  Roquette 
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in  order  to  erect  a  larger  establishment  in  its 
place.  Juvenile  crime  is  increasing  at  a  truly 
frightful  rate,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  official 
statistics.  In  1886  there  were  5605  prisoners 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  in  1888  they 
mounted  to  7351.  The  recidivists  in  1883 
numbered  89,169  ;  in  1885  they  rose  to  91,332  ; 
in  1888  to  92,825  ;  and  in  1889  to  95,871."  The 
editor's  conclusion  is:  "The  education  given 
in  our  Elementary  Schools  is  no  longer  a  satis- 
factory moral  agent." 

M.  Mace,  Chief  of  the  Paris  Police  Force, 
writing  in  La  Police  Parisienne^  speaks  of  the 
"  young  criminals  who  spring  up  like  weeds 
between  the  cracks  of  the  pavement  "  as  the 
result  of  the  secularisation  law.  He  says  : 
"  Notwithstanding  their  desire  to  please  their 
contemporaries  and  themselves,  the  philosophers 
must,  if  they  are  conscientious,  confess  that  our 
modern  education  has  not  been  without  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  masses.  The  materialistic 
school  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  the  in- 
telligence cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  heart 
is  producing  startling  results." 

We  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  a  private 
letter  written  in  July  1892  by  the  French 
theistic  philosopher,  M.  Jules  Simon,  treating 
on  the  inculcation  of  morals  without  authority. 
He  writes:  "Our  constituted  authorities  have 
no  more  power  than  their  official  powers  give 
them.  They  have  no  moral  authority,  no 
prestige  left.  The  natural  authority,  I  mean 
that  of  father  and  mother,  is  disappearing  at 
the  same  time.  The  family  hearth,  ruined  by 
divorce  and  the  psychological  theories  which 
have    made    divorce    so    easy,    is    no    longer 
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anything  but  a  place  of  accidental  meeting. 
Property  is  held  in  contempt.  There  is  a  gene- 
ral upset,  because  men  have  forgotten  that  real 
power  comes  from  the  inner  man,  and  that  the 
inner  man  is  formed  during  childhood  and  in 
the  name  of  God." 

But  we  have  further  information  to  hand 
with  regard  to  the  results  of  secularism  in 
Australia. 

On  April  i8,  1906,  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Birrell 
introduced  his  celebrated  Education  Bill,  an 
article  was  published  in  the  Weste7'n  Morning 
News,  purporting  to  represent  the  views  of  an 
Australian  Agent-General. 

It  constitutes  such  a  graphic  indictment  of 
the  system,  by  one  obviously  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  state  of  society  in  Australia, 
that  we  give  it  verbatim  : — 

'*  Why,"  he  said,  "  you  are  evidently  not  going 
to  take  warning  by  us.  You  know  we  have 
tried  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  colonies,  and  it  is 
found  wanting.  I  have  just  finished  looking 
through  all  your  morning  papers,  and  one 
thing  is  quite  certain.  This  Bill  will  bring 
things  no  nearer  a  solution  than  they  are  at 
present ;  nay,  it  will  make  things  worse.  But 
on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  not  an  honest  effort  to  do 
justice  to  the  Voluntary  Schools  ;  it  is  not  in- 
tended for  a  solution,  it  is  purely  and  simply 
a  sop  to  the  Nonconformist.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
spoils  to  the  victors. 

"  You  know  we  have  gone  through  all  this  in 
Australia.  We  thought  we  were  initiating  an 
enlightened  policy  ;  we  thought  we  were  acting 
for  the  best  when  we  brought  in  our  Bill  for 
purely  secular  instruction  in  the  State  Schools. 
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But  we  bitterly  regret  the  line  of  action  we 
adopted. 

"This  talk  about  plain  Bible  teaching,  about 
teaching  morals  without  dogma,  is  the  veriest 
nonsense.  Don't  you  see  such  an  instruction  is 
useless  !  You  mustn't  ask  a  child  'Why  ?  '  You 
are  at  once  trenching  on  religion.  But  you 
must  have  a  basis  for  morals.  The  first  thing 
the  child  asks  is  '  Why  ? '  Do  you  think  you 
are  going  to  get  him  to  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other  when  he  doesn't  see  why  he  need  ? 
Fudge ! 

"Why,  we've  carried  things  to  such  a  pitch 
in  Australia — mind  you,  we  never  realised  at  the 
time  how  things  would  work  out  in  practice 
— that  our  State  Schools  are  not  merely  un- 
christian, they  are  anti-Christian. 

"  Things  are  at  such  a  pitch  that  all  reference 
to  Christ  is  expunged  from  the  school-books. 
You  know  that  beautiful  little  poem  of  Long- 
fellow, *  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  '  ?  It  comes 
in  our  reading-books.  You  know  how  the  name 
'  Jesus '  comes  in  in  that  pathetic  part,  most 
beautifully ;  why,  they  have  even  expunged 
that,  and  what  is  the  result  of  it  all  ?  The 
empty  cradle. 

"You  have  no  conception  of  the  condition 
of  things  prevailing  amongst  our  young  people. 
Modesty  and  refinement  are  vanished.  Our 
girls  and  young  ladies  are  very  different  to  what 
they  are  here  at  home. 

"I'll  say  nothing  about  an  increase  in  crinie. 
That  is  too  well  known.  But  you  know,  our 
streets  are  filled  with  larrikins — larkins  that  is 
— another  product  of  our  system.  These  youths 
are  a  positive  danger  to  the  community.     They 
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resent  all  discipline  or  restraint ;  in  a  word,  they 
have  no  morals.     Morals  is  all  they  were  taught. 

"  Religion  out  of  school  hours  !  Nonsense  ; 
it  is  contrary  to  human  nature.  When  the 
school  closes  and  the  children  are  free  to  rush 
to  their  play,  do  you  think  any  of  them  are 
going  to  be  such  little  angels  as  to  sit  and 
wait  for  religion  !  Nonsense,  sir ;  take  my 
word  for  it. 

"These  Nonconformists,  Atheists,  and  Agnos- 
tics object  to  everything.  You'll  always  find 
them  on  the  same  side,  and  playing  into  each 
other's  hands.  No,  if  you  are  wise,  you'll  resist 
them  at  all  costs  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
There's  a  mighty  revulsion  set  in  in  the  colonies. 
Parents  are  crying  out  everywhere  for  a 
'referendum,'  and  wherever  one  has  been 
carried  out  it  has  shown  a  majority  of  three  to 
one  in  favour  of  definite  religious  instruction 
as  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  don't  wish  to  say  more  now, 
but  I  cannot  help  adding  that  I  look  upon  this 
Bill  as  one  that,  if  passed,  can  only  end  in 
secularism.  If  you  come  to  that,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  firmly  and  honestly  believe  it  will 
shatter  the  foundations  of  the  empire.  It  has 
always  been  our  boast  that  England's  greatness 
is  built  on  the  Bible,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  believe  the  foundation  of  British 
character  has  been  the  Church  Catechism  taught 
in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  country. 

"Take  warning  from  us,  and  resist  the  de- 
mands of  the  Nonconformists,  Atheists,  and 
Agnostics  ;  they  will  only  land  3^ou  in  a  condi- 
tion of  things  parallel  to  that  from  which  we  are 
suffering  terribly  at  present— from   which   we 
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may  ultimately  recover,  but  it  will  have  been 
at  a  ghastly  cost. 

"  Oh  no,  keep  your  religion,  if  you  want 
to  keep  your  character  and  your  greatness." 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  May  8,  in  the 
same  newspaper,  there  appeared  an  interview 
with  Bishop  Moorhouse,  late  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, and  formerly  Bishop  of  Melbourne. 
He  has  never  hesitated  to  express  his  opinion 
as  to  the  disastrous  results  to  Australia.  His 
speech  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Folkestone, 
in  October  1892,  is  still  remembered  for  its 
outspokenness,  and  the  lurid  picture  it  set  forth. 

The  article  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  colony  of  Victoria  tried  secularism, 
and  I  can  assure  you  with  most  disastrous 
effects  on  the  life  of  the  colony.  I  made  a 
speech  at  the  Folkestone  Church  Congress  in 
October  1892  on  this  very  point.  I  touched 
mainly  on  the  question  of  crime.  There  was 
quite  an  outcry  in  the  colony  in  consequence 
of  my  remarks,  and  a  Dissenting  minister  was 
specially  engaged  to  investigate  the  matter  with 
a  view  of  confuting  what  I  had  stated.  In  the 
report  which  he  issued  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess, so  far  from  overstating,  I  had  considerably 
understated  the  real  condition  of  affairs.  A 
correspondence  also  ensued  in  the  columns 
of  the  Guardian,  but  in  this  case  also  my  con- 
tentions were  thoroughly  established. 

"  But,  after  all,  the  people  from  whom 
criminals  are  recruited  are  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  population.  A  distinct  deterioration  was 
noticeable  in  the  morals  of  the  people  gener- 
ally. I  should  utterly  shock  you  if  I  had  ven- 
tured to  relate  many  things  that  came   under 
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my  immediate  notice  in  the  case  of  the  school 
children  in  Victoria.  Nor  were  things  better 
in  the  case  of  their  elders.  The  tone  of  social 
life  was  lowered.  So  far  as  mere  outward 
appearances  were  concerned,  things  were  no 
different  from  elsewhere ;  but  beneath  the 
surface  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  moral 
indifference.  You  cannot  quote  statistics  of 
this  sort  of  thing ;  it  is  a  case  of  what  A  says 
of  B,  or  C  of  D.  You  would  need  to  have 
the  individuals  before  you  to  corroborate  this. 
But  what  I  say  is  fact. 

"The  effect  was  equally  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  religion.  The  Bible  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  volume  of  exploded  anecdotes ; 
no  one  ever  thought  of  reading  it  as  people 
do  here.  The  ignorance  of  God  and  religion 
was  stupendous.  Imagine  this  in  a  civilised 
country,  a  colony  of  the  British  Empire,  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  course  of  my 
ordinary  episcopal  visitation  we  came  across 
some  children  playing.  It  was  Good  Friday. 
My  wife  began  to  talk  to  one  little  fellow  about 
ten  years  of  age,  and  asked  him,  *  Why  is 
to-day  called  Good  Friday  ?  '  He  didn't  know. 
'  But  don't  you  know  why  we  keep  to-day 
sacred  ?  '  *  No,'  he  replied.  'Wasn't  it  because 
Jesus  died  on  that  day  ?  '  she  said.  Imagine 
my  consternation  at  the  answer  :  '  I  don't 
think  I  know  the  gentleman.'  Would  you 
think  it  possible  ?  But  I  heard  it  with  my 
own  ears. 

"  Oh  yes,  the  whole  national  life,  so  to  speak, 
was  affected  by  the  Act  of  1873.  But  what 
can  you  expect  ?  If  you  adopt  a  system,  you 
will    be  obliged  to    carry  it  out  to  its  logical 
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consequences.  I  saw  this  operating  in  all 
directions.  For  instance,  when  the  Great 
Exhibition  was  held  in  Melbourne,  everybody 
was  anxious  that  it  should  be  opened  in  the 
usual  way  that  other  exhibitions  had  been 
opened,  viz.  with  a  religious  service  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  prosperity  which  had  made 
such  an  exhibition  possible,  and  to  ask  Divine 
blessing  on  the  future.  Do  you  think  they 
could  manage  to  arrange  anything  of  the 
sort  ?  No.  They  couldn't  settle  upon  a  ser- 
vice without  fear  of  offending  somebody ;  so 
it  came  to  this,  that  they  had  nothing  at  all. 
Everybody's  religion  is  nobody's  religion. 

"  Indeed,  they  have  already  begun  to  re- 
cognise the  ill  effects  of  secularism,  and  in  the 
colonies,  where  facilities  have  not  been  granted 
for  religious  instruction  in  school  hours,  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  re-Chris- 
tianise the  schools.  A  referendum  is  being 
called  for,  and  wherever  it  is  carried  out  the 
majority  for  religious  instruction  is  overwhelm- 
ing.    No  ;  secularism  won't  do. 

"  So  long  as  men  feel  that  the  moral  obliga- 
tion is  imposed  by  God,  they  will  recognise 
that  obligation ;  but  when  it  comes  to  rest 
only  on  the  sanction  of  the  State,  it  will  be 
disputed.  Men  will  cease  to  recognise  an  obli- 
gation which  they  themselves  can  impose  or 
remove  at  pleasure. 

"  You  know  that  story  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo  ?  The  British  infantry  were  posted 
on  the  ridge  in  reserve.  Hour  after  hour  they 
waited  there.  As  the  great  commander  rode 
along  the  lines,  he  saw  the  cannon  shot  plough 
great  gaps  through  their  ranks.     One  battalion 
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suffered  in  particular.  Time  after  time  he  saw 
them  stolidly  close  up  their  depleted  ranks. 
When  he  almost  feared  if  they  could  stand 
much  more  'pounding,'  the  cry  came,  'Never 
mind,  sir,  we  know  our  duty.'  Duty — that's  the 
word.  The  ascendency  of  British  character  is 
due  to  that  keen  sense  of  duty  which  has  been 
implanted  in  every  British  heart  by  the  religious 
instruction  received  in  childhood.  You  cannot 
teach  duty  without  religion. 

"  I  say  one  final  word  :  Whatever  you  do, 
keep  your  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  the  country — keep  it  at  all  costs.  To  lose 
religious  instruction  will  be  moral  death." 

I  left  the  Bishop  in  full  agreement  with  his 
contention  that,  after  all,  the  main  point  is  the 
retention  of  religion.  The  vital  question  before 
Englishmen  to-day  is  not  in  its  fundamental 
essence  one  of  "rates"  or  "deeds,"  but  this: 
"  Is  the  nation  prepared  to  say  that  religious 
instruction,  as  the  only  sound  basis  of  true 
education,  shall  be  denied  to  the  little  children 
of  England  ? "  If  not,  "  let  it  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good." 

As  an  example  of  how  absolutely  secular 
the  education  offered  in  the  State  Schools  of 
Victoria  became,  we  refer  to  what  took  place 
when  the  expurgation  from  the  school-books  of 
all  reference  to  Christianity  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Parliament  of  Victoria. 

Burns'  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  with  its 
pathetic  description  of  Scottish  peasant  piety, 
was  struck  out.  Longfellow's  "Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus"  was  in  the  books.  It  contained  a 
verse  : — 
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"  Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands,  and  prayed 
That  saved  she  might  be  ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ  who  stilled  the  waves 
On  the  sea  of  Galilee." 

This  was  solemnly  struck  out.  Where  the 
phrase  "  Christian  mother "  occurs,  the  word 
"  Christian  "  was  deleted,  and  the  epithet 
"  frantic  "  substituted.  Wherever  the  name  of 
our  Lord  was  found,  it  was  removed. 

At  the  time  when  the  subject  of  Federation 
was  being  discussed.  Sir  Julian  Solomons 
delivered  a  speech  in  Sydney,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  :— 

*'  When  I  was  a  young  man — and  no  one  can 
doubt  my  sincerity — -I  subscribed  to  the  meet- 
ing to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  and  at  which 
I  took  the  chair,  the  sum  of  ^loo,  which  I 
could  not  afford,  in  order  to  make  it  a  success. 
That  meeting  was  in  favour  of  a  national  system 
of  education  which  should  be  free,  secular,  and 
compulsory.  I  have  ever  since  been  filled  with 
remorse.  I  live  near  a  great  public  school,  and 
day  after  day  I  see  upon  the  palings  of  my  own 
and  my  neighbours'  residences — mine  I  had  to 
pull  down,  and  put  up  a  stone  wall  to  prevent 
it — not  once  or  twice,  but  always,  forms  of 
language  and  expressions  of  indecency  and  ob- 
scenity which  would  disgrace  grown-up  men. 
I  myself  have  made  no  representation  to  the 
head  of  that  school,  but  I  am  told  by  a  friend 
of  mine  that  he  has  said  that  his  duties  were 
limited  to  the  boys  in  school.  It  has,  however, 
convinced  me  of  this,  that  education  without 
religion  is  like  putting  a  sword  into  the  hand  of 
a  savage,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  Christian 
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religion,  or  any  great  religion  analogous  to 
it,  although  they  may  differ  in  their  theological 
forms,  is  better  than  no  religion.  Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined." 

Further  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
system  in  America  is  provided  in  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  in  1902.  It  was  written 
by  an  Englishman,  who  had  resided  for  seven 
years  in  New  York  City,  who  was  a  Radical 
Nonconformist,  and  had  possessed  unusual 
opportunities  of  observation. 

Now,  one  of  the  main  arguments  of  the  ad- 
vocation of  secularism  is  that  religion  would 
be  imparted  in  the  Sunday  Schools  and  homes 
of  the  children. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  impressed  by  the 
terrible  religious  ignorance  of  the  youths  edu- 
cated in  the  American  Secular  Schools. 

He  gives  an  instance  of  a  boy  of  fifteen,  of 
good  upbringing,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Another  of  the 
same  age  had  to  search  to  hnd  the  book  of 
Genesis.  Of  twenty  boys,  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fifteen,  only  two  had  heard  the 
story  of  David  and  Goliath  ;  only  one  had 
heard  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  ;  and  only 
four  of  them  that  their  Lord  and  Saviour  was 
born  at  Bethlehem.  Of  the  names  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  they  were  in  utter  ignorance. 

He  goes  on  to  say  :  "A  certain  vapid  senti- 
mentality is  provided  instead  of  the  strong, 
wholesome  teaching  of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
which  is  found  between  the  covers  of  the  Old 
Book.  The  character  of  the  child  indubitably 
reflects  the  instruction  of  his  preceptors.     The 
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American  boy,  the  brightest  creature  on  earth, 
develops  into  a  youth  who  is  sensual,  not 
religious  ;  indulgent,  not  kind ;  patriotic,  not 
law-abiding  ;  politic,  not  truthful." 

Australia  has  had  cause  to  bitterly  regret  the 
adoption  of  secularism,  and  as  early  as  1892 
(after  twenty  years  of  the  system)  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  was  evident  in  the  fact  that  the 
"  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria  passed  a  re- 
solution to  restore  the  name  of  our  dear  Lord 
to  those  lessons  in  the  reading-book  from 
which  it  had  been  excluded,  not  by  a  con- 
temptuous infidelity,  but  by  a  bastard  libe- 
ration."    (Bishop  Moorhouse,  at  Folkestone.) 

America  is  not  yet  on  her  knees  ;  but  she 
will  be.  Even  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  was  struck 
by  the  evil  effects  of  secularism.  He  said,  in  the 
summer  of  1905,  the  people  of  America  "are 
realising  that  something  more  than  secular 
education  is  needed  in  the  schools.  .  .  .  The 
great  thing  needed  in  the  States  is  the  ethical 
and  religious  teaching  of  the  Bible.  1  noticed 
that  particularly  when  I  was  in  Chicago,  at  the 
time  the  riots  were  on.  It  is  useless  to  have 
laws  unless  there  is  a  moral  conscience  behind 
them." 

But  the  argument  which  should  appeal  to 
the  people  of  England  at  the  present  time  is 
the  case  of  Japan. 

Two  years  ago.  Baron  Kikuchi,  the  Japanese 
Minister  for  Education,  who  was  over  in  this 
country,  gave  a  lecture  before  the  members  of 
the  University  of  London. 

His  remarks  were  to  the  following  effect  : — 

He  said  that  in  Japan  they  had  tried  a  system 
of  education  founded  on  Western  knowledge. 
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and  purely  secular.  But  it  had  been  found  that 
the  absence  of  moral  and  character-forming 
subjects  was  having  a  bad  effect — so  much  so, 
that  many  Japanese  statesmen  began  to  feel 
that  if  they  introduced  the  learning  of  the 
West,  they  must  also  introduce  its  religion — 
Christianity.  But  this,  for  many  reasons,  was 
impossible.  They  therefore  cast  about  for 
something  which  should  be  the  means  of  im- 
porting into  their  education  the  moral,  char- 
acter-forming side.  This  they  had  found  in 
the  ancient  ancestor-worship  of  Japan. 

The  whole  of  Japanese  elementary  education 
was  now  grounded  on  a  religious  basis.  The 
Japanese  of  the  present  day  rise  to  serve  and 
obey  the  Emperor  because  their  ancestors  had 
served  and  obeyed  his.  Patriotism,  loyalty,  and 
industry  are  taught  in  this  way  as  religious 
duties.  He  said  they  attributed  much  of  their 
success  in  the  late  war  to  this  reform  of  their 
education. 

It  seemed  obvious  to  any  one  following  him 
carefully  that  they  had  made  a  religious  ideal 
the  basis  of  their  regulations  instead  of  the 
mere  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

We  have,  then,  indisputable  evidence  that 
the  medicine  which  the  Free  Church  Council 
seeks  to  impose  upon  the  nation  as  a  cure  for 
its  educational  ailments  is  calculated  to  set  up 
a  much  more  serious  form  of  disease  than  any- 
thing it  is  likely  to  alleviate.  It  is  an  arrant 
quack  mixture  which  other  nations  have  tried, 
and  found  worse  than  useless. 

With  all  this  evidence  available  with  regard 
to  the  experience  of  other  countries,  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  how  any  body  of  religious 
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men,  whose  "  work  is  pre-eminently  spiritual," 
can  have  the  effrontery  to  propose  for  England 
such  a  system  of  education,  except  on  the 
theory  which  we  have  suggested,  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  National  Church — unless  their 
motto  is  : 

"  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with  it,  even 
to  the  ground." 


IS   DISSENT    DECAYING? 

But  there  is  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  un- 
reliability of  the  comparative  statistics  of  the 
Free  Church  Year  Book. 

If  the  figures  indicated  really,  as  they  are 
intended  to  indicate,  progress  all  round,  we 
shall  expect  to  find  with  each  denomination, 
expressions  of  satisfaction  and  rejoicing.  But 
on  going  into  the  matter  a  little  closely,  we 
discover  that  on  all  hands  there  is  dissatisfac- 
tion with  their  methods,  and  weeping  and 
wailing  at  their  failure,  and  infallible  indica- 
tions of  a  constant  and  ever-increasing  leakage 
from  Dissent  to  the  bosom  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Now  in  the  Year  Book  of  1904,  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  on  the  same  page  of 
comparative  statistics,  we  find  : — 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Free  Churches         .....     391,760 
Anglican  Church    .....     206,203 

Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Free  Church  figures  are  for  1904,  quite  up-to- 
date,  while  the  Anglican  figures  "appear  to  be 
based,  in  some  measure,  on  statistics  of  1885 
and  1889." 

It  would  certainly  appear  from  this  that  the 

Sunday  School  work  of  the  Free  Churches  was 
146 
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in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  that  it  had 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  at  length 
it  had  surpassed  the  work  of  "  the  powerful 
and  united  Church  of  England." 

But  can  this  really  be  the  case  ?  For,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  George  White,  M.P.,  things  are 
in  anything  but  a  healthy  and  flourishing 
condition,  and  Mr.  George  White  ought  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

In  his  Presidential  Address  at  the  Baptist 
Union  at  Derby,  on  October  7,  1903,  reported 
in  the  columns  of  the  British  Weekly,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Free  Churches  "  to  spend  more 
time  and  money  on  the  young.  Statistics  show 
that  the  actual  number  of  teachers  engaged  is 
50,000  less,  in  proportion  to  the  children,  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  superintendents  are 
constantly  driven  to  accept  any  one,  however 
unfit,  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  work, 
rather  than  send  the  children  away." 

This  is  anything  but  a  picture  of  prosperity  : 
superintendents  glad  to  put  any  one  in  charge 
of  their  classes,  whether  they  know  anything  or 
whether  they  do  not — whether  they  can  keep 
order  or  not,  or  whether  they  can  teach  or  not, 
does  not  matter  one  bit ;  the  thing  is  to  have 
something,  "however  unht." 

No  wonder  the  Sunday  Schools  serve  no 
lasting  purpose ;  no  wonder  the  children  as 
they  grow  up  drift  away,  when  the  only  reli- 
gious instruction  they  receive  is  imparted  in 
this  slipshod  way  by  any  one  "  however  unfit." 
No  wonder  that,  as  Professor  Adeney  laments, 
"  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  pass 
through  the  schools  are  retained  by  the  Church." 

But  let  us  go  over  to  the  West  of  England. 
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At  the  Triennal  Meeting  of  the  Western 
Baptist  Association,  held  at  Yeovil,  in  Somerset, 
in  the  month  of  June  1904,  the  Rev.  G.  D. 
Evans,  in  his  statistical  report  for  Devon,  said  : 
"The  adntissions  were  595,  losses  701,  showing 
a  net  loss  of  106." 

The  Rev.  W.  Price,  reporting  on  the  Western 
Association  statistics,  states  that  "  Baptisms  had 
taken  place  in  twelve  churches  only,  the  num- 
ber being  104  against  154  last  year." 

Mr.  T.  S.  Penny  (Taunton)  said  that  "The 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  had  reached  a  crisis, 
the  treasurer  having  resigned,  and  the  secre- 
tary having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit 
office.  Unless  the  Churches  awoke  to  their 
responsibility  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had 
hitherto  done,  the  work  must  be  seriously 
crippled," 

This  again  does  not  sound  like  prosperity. 

But  we  pass  to  the  next  year,  and  take  up 
the  Baptist  Times  for  January  6,  1905. 

There  is  some  very  interesting  reading  with 
regard  to  these  statistics. 

The  Baptist  Times  confesses  to  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  surprise,  at  the  smallness  of  the 
increase  recorded  in  the  summary  of  statistics," 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  result  of 
the  year's  work  is  unsatisfactory." 

However,  he  consoles  himself  by  saying  that 
"  statistics  at  best  are  a  poor  measure  of  spiritual 
results." 

Quite  so.  That  is  our  belief.  The  writer 
then  proceeds  to  say  that  "in  rural  districts 
Baptist  Churches  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
more  than  maintain  their  position." 

From    this     it    would    appear     that    Baptist 
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principles  are  distinctly  not  flourishing  in  the 
country;  nor  do  things  appear  much  more 
satisfactory  in  the  towns,  for  he  goes  on  to 
say  :— 

"  There  is  cause  for  reflection  in  the  fact  that 
in  large  towns  a  number  of  leading  Baptist 
Churches  are  without  ministers,  and  that  so 
long  as  this  obtains  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  any  signs  of  spiritual  life  and  pro- 
gress." 

This  is  sad  reading  indeed,  that  a  "Church  " 
which  is  so  strong  and  active  in  the  political 
campaign  should  exhibit  on  its  religious  side 
no  "  signs  of  spiritual  life  and  progress." 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  which  is  just  what 
we  might  expect  would  happen,  that  the  politi- 
cal ivy  is  strangling  the  life  out  of  the  religion. 
Things  must  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  for 
the  Baptist  newspaper  of  January  lo,  1907, 
complains  of  "  dry  rot  "  having  set  in  amongst 
the  Nonconformist  bodies,  and  goes  so  far — 
and  how  far  that  is  ! — as  to  say  that  it  is  more  in 
sympathy  with  Father  Stanton,  of  St.  Al ban's, 
Holborn,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  In- 
carnation and  the  Atonement,  than  with  the 
teaching  of  some  members  of  the  "  Free 
Churches." 

If  we  go  to  South  Wales,  lately  the  scene  of 
that  wonderful  "  spiritual  revival,"  the  state  of 
affairs  appears  no  more  hopeful.  In  the  first 
week  of  June  1907,  the  annual  Association 
Meeting  of  the  West  Glamorgan  Baptists  was 
held  at  Pontardawe. 

The  secretary,  in  his  report,  stated  that  the 
total  membership  was  18,794,  as  compared  with 
19,432  the  previous  year.   Their  Sunday  Schools 
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had  a  membership  of  17,573,  which  showed  a 
reduction  of  473  for  the  year. 

And  yet  this  is  the  very  stronj:fhold  of  Welsh 
Baptistry  ! 

In  the  following  month  we  have  a  leading 
Baptist  minister  of  South  London,  complaining 
that  people  do  not  support  the  Baptist  cause. 
There  must  be  something  wrong,  he  says, 
when,  with  a  membership  three  times  as  large 
as  that  of  forty  years  ago,  the  collections  reach 
an  amount  barely  half  of  that  which  they 
formerly  produced.  There  must  be,  indeed, 
something  wrong.  "  Dry  rot  "  must,  indeed, 
have  set  in. 

But  we  turn  now  to  the  Methodist  sect. 

The  Methodist  Recorder  collected  and  pre- 
sented to  the  public  the  official  returns  of 
membership,  this  in  May  1907. 

It  revealed  a  sad  decrease  of  no  less  than 
10,123  fewer  names  on  the  class-books  than 
twelve  months  before. 

No  explanation  is  offered,  but  the  fact  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  prosperity. 
In  the  previous  year,  at  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Conference  at  Nottingham,  strong  complaint 
was  made  of  the  insufficient  collections  for 
what  is  called  the  Connexional  Fund,  the  total 
being  only  ^^6,500,  a  reduction  upon  the  previous 
year. 

This,  again,  does  not  look  like  prosperity  ; 
nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  for  the  work  of 
Methodism  is  "  belittled  and  neglected  "  by  a 
large  number  of  the  ministers  in  London.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Methodist  Times,  the  Rev.  J.  Scott 
Lidgett  complained  of  this  before  the  London 
Methodist  Council,  as  far  back  as  1903. 
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He  despaired  of  Methodism  ever  becoming 
the  force  for  righteousness  that  it  ought  to  be, 
so  long  as  that  spirit  animated  the  ministers. 

A  little  light  is  shed  on  the  matter  by  a 
well-informed  correspondent,  who  wrote  to  the 
Methodist  Times  on  Jan.  7,  1904. 

He  says  : — "We  are  certainly  not  holding 
our  own  in  many  places,  and,  as  a  Church,  not 
accomplishing  all  we  might.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  much  of  the  hindrance  lies  in  the  aimless 
and  tactless  manner  the  affairs  of  our  Church 
are  conducted.  One  clear  reason  of  the  failure 
is  bad  management.  The  self-sufficiency  and 
self-assertiveness  of  some  of  our  trustees  and 
leaders  are  enough  to  break  the  hearts  of  the 
seat-holders. 

"  The  affairs  of  the  Church,  they  protest,  are 
theirs,  and  not  ours.  They  do  not  require  to 
be  advised  as  to  how  failure  may  be  arrested. 
That  there  is  failure  they  dare  not  deny — 
facts  stare  them  in  the  face.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of 
some  of  these  men  is  positively  despotic.  It  is 
a  wonder  to  me  they  do  not  starve  or  shrivel 
up  all  the  young  life.  As  it  is,  they  do  kill 
som.e  outright.  They  keep  others  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  intimidate  them.  A  great  number 
of  others  remain  in  the  Church  utterly  unin- 
terested ;  while,  worse  still,  others  are  kept 
outside,  feeling  it  not  desirable  to  become 
members  of  such  society. 

"  Any  one  who  takes  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
real  vital  Methodism,  and  has  developed  the 
faculty  of  discriminating  character,  and  who 
has  such  poor  samples  as  some  trustees  and 
leaders  are  constantly  before  his  eyes,  knows 
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perfectly  well  the  reason  why  many  of  our 
Churches  are  not  making  progress." 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  Congregational  Body. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  here  the  work  is  mainly 
carried  on  in  the  centres  of  population,  the 
reason  not  being  far  to  seek. 

The  Examiner  of  February  1904,  is  deeply 
concerned  at  the  state  of  affairs. 

We  read  : — 

"  Some  few  years  since  the  cause  of  the 
village  Churches  was  given  a  permanent  place 
on  the  programme  of  the  Union  meetings. 
Great  things  were  expected  of  this,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  have  been  realised, 
and  when  our  new  constitution  gets  to  work, 
and  the  Union  becomes  directly  responsible 
for  the  Churches  in  the  villages,  there  will  be 
very  little  improvement,  unless,  along  with  the 
change  in  organisation,  the  needs  of  the  country 
Churches  excite  a  deeper  interest  and  a  more 
practical  sympathy." 

The  air  is  full  of  complaints  and  murmurs  of 
dissatisfaction. 

On  May  12,  1904,  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales  held  a  meeting  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  when  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  "  The  place  and  authority  of  the 
Church." 

According  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones  of  Bourne- 
mouth, "  so  far  from  the  Congregationalists 
having  regarded  themselves  as  one  great 
Christian  Church,  they  had  gone  to  the  other 
extreme."  He  exhorted  them  "to  make  more 
of  Church  membership  than  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  Readiness  of  members  to 
leave  was  largely  owing  to  laxity  in  admitting 
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them.  They  should  not  be  received  as  men 
were  admitted  into  a  club." 

The  Rev.  J.  Bernard  Snell,  of  Brixton, 
remarked  :  ''The  functions  of  the  Church  were 
too  much  relegated  to  finance  committees,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  Church  itself." 

The  Rev.  C.  Home  contributed  the  following 
interesting  information  : — 

"  Congregationalism  of  to-day  was  too  ag- 
gressively respectable.  It  should  belong  to  the 
people,  and  should  love  the  democracy,  and  let 
them  know  that  their  hearts  were  with  them." 

But  the  information  of  greatest  interest  was 
given  us  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  held  towards  the  end  of  1906. 
A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Principal  Adeney, 
D.D.,  of  which  the  Baptist  Times  remarks  : — 

"Dr.  Adeney's  paper  was  a  severe,  but,  we 
fear,  a  true  indictment  of  our  present  methods. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  field  of  opera- 
tions covered  by  our  Sunday  School  organisa- 
tion, and  the  time,  the  labour,  and  the  money 
expended  upon  it,  and  then  remember  that 
only  ID  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  pass 
through  the  schools  are  retained  by  the  Church, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  our  methods 
are  inefficient." 

This  does  not  read  like  prosperity. 

But  let  us  pass  on  twelve  months.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union 
in  1907,  was  held  at  Blackpool,  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  chairman  was  Mr.  Compton 
Rickett,  M.P. 

In  his  opening  address,  he  admitted  the 
defects  of  Congregationalism,  and  deplored  the 
drain  of  their  members  to  Anglicanism. 
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Amongst  many  other  criticisms  he  said  : — 
"  In  spite  of  the  prosperity  of  individual 
Churches  there  were  signs  that  they  were 
growing  poorer.  CongregationaHsm  had  hither- 
to thriven  upon  the  middle  classes,  but  it  now 
behoved  them  to  turn  to  the  working  classes 
for  successful  maintenance." 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Compton 
Rickett's  speech  that  Congregationalism  is  in 
such  a  parlous  state,  that  it  is  becoming  neces- 
sary for  them  even  to  abandon  foundation 
principles,  for  he  proceeded  to  recommend 
that  they  should  ''persuade  Churches  to  group 
and  to  give  the  pastor  a  larger  charge  with 
evangelical  and  lay  help." 

The  very  bed-rock  principle  of  Congrega- 
tionalism surely  is  that  each  congregation 
should  be  "independent,"  and,  as  the  Scotch 
say,  "  self-contained." 

The  mere  existence  of  the  Congregational 
Union  is  a  confession  of  weakness,  but  the 
promotion  of  "  Associations,"  is  nothing  less 
than  an  absolute  admission  of  failure. 

Now  there  is  one  very  important  point,  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  which,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  thinking  people,  constitute  the 
very  strongest  indictment  against  Dissenters. 

They  claim  in  their  statistics  to  have  de- 
finitely more  sittings  than  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  many  more  Communicants.  They  claim 
in  their  speeches  and  writings  to  represent  half 
the  nation. 

But  we  find  that  in  poor  districts  and  in 
agricultural  areas  they  are  doing  practically 
nothing  for  the  spiritual  w^elfare  of  their 
people. 
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The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
speaking  at  the  Church  House,  on  June  28, 
1904,  said  : — 

"  It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  that  one  is 
complaining  of  insufficiency,  of  lukewarmness, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  our 
Communion,  but  who  as  Nonconformists  are 
doing  their  work  for  God  and  good  in  the  great 
centres  of  population.  Their  position  is  an 
entirely  different  one  from  ours.  Some  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  was  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  had  South  London  under  my  care,  and 
was  living  in  the  very  centre  of  it,  I  took  pains 
to  go  into  that  matter  a  little  statistically.  I 
took  a  region  which  comprised  three  rural 
deaneries,  the  poorest  part  of  South  London. 
The  population  of  that  region,  which  is  only  a 
little  bit  of  South  London,  was  about  430,000. 
I  found  there  were  51  parishes,  with  137 
resident  parish  clergy,  and  that  there  were  in 
the  same  region  32  chapels,  including  even  the 
smallest  that  could  be  found,  with  13  resident 
ministers.  Well,  that  was  a  plain  fact.  That 
is  not  what  is  apparent  on  Sundays.  People 
can  easily  go  away  with  a  wrong  idea,  and 
form  false  impressions  as  to  what  is  happening 
week  in  and  week  out  in  the  ordinary  daily 
and  nightly  work  amongst  our  poorest  people, 
which  comes  from  the  essential  necessity  en- 
forced by  the  law  of  Church  and  Realm,  that 
there  shall  be  in  every  one  of  these  places  a 
resident  man,  who  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  poorest  and  neediest,  and  the  saddest  and 
most  sinful  who  want  his  help." 

Yes,  it  is  all  very  well  to  prepare  comparative 
statistics  on    "sittings"  and    "communicants," 
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but  the  real  work  is  done,  not  on  Sundays,  but 
during  the  week — the  real  work  of  the  pastor. 

If  Dissenters  represent  half  the  nation,  what 
are  the  Free  Churches  doing  to  leave  200,000 
souls  to  the  care  of  only  13  pastors  ? 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  Church  is 
doing,  and  has  been  doing,  the  work  for  them, 
caring  for  their  poor  and  needy,  giving  con- 
solation to  their  sick  and  dying,  without  any 
consideration  for  their  tenets — glad  to  help 
them  simply  because  they  were  Christian  souls. 
All  fair-minded  Dissenters  will  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  this. 

The  late  Prebendary  Duller,  of  Taunton, 
was  asked,  if  he  had  many  Dissenters  in  his 
parish. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "  I  never  have 
recognised  Dissent.  I  consider  all  souls  in 
the  parish  are  committed  to  my  care."  And 
that  is  the  way  the  parish  clergy  regard  the 
matter,  almost  without  exception.  And  yet, 
forsooth,  we  are  told  that  to  destroy  the 
Church  of  England  "and  to  scatter  it  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  is  the  sacred  mission  of 
every  Protestant  Dissenting  Minister." 

If  w^e  turn  to  the  agricultural  areas,  we  find 
the  same  state  of  things. 

Lord  Selborne,  in  his  "  Defence  of  the 
Church  of  England"  (p.  255),  writes  : — 

''  First,  as  to  local  ministrations.  The  County 
of  Somerset,  and  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  all  counties 
and  dioceses  in  England  (and  they  are  many), 
of  which  the  circumstances  are  generally 
similar.  It  has  been  lately  ascertained,  by  a 
carefullv  conducted  and  accurate  investigation, 
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that  in  that  one  county  and  diocese,  out  of  520 
parishes,  there  are  195  which  have  no  public 
rehgious  worship  or  instruction  except  that 
provided  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that 
in  400  (nearly  four-fifths)  of  these  520  parishes 
there  is  no  resident  minister  of  religion  of  any 
denomination,  except  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England." 

At  the  last  Church  Congress  (1907),  held  at 
Yarmouth,  the  President,  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, stated  that  in  his  diocese  there  were  nearly 
four  hundred  parishes  in  which  there  was  no 
building  whatever  for  public  worship  except 
the  parish  church. 

It  must  be  admitted,  even  though  they  re- 
present half  the  nation,  that  the  Dissenters 
are  unable  to  carry  on  their  work  either  in 
the  agricultural  areas,  or  in  the  poorer  urban 
districts. 

It  is  no  use  Mr.  Compton  Rickett  saying  that 
"hitherto  they  had  thriven  upon  the  middle 
classes,  but  it  now  behoved  them  to  turn  to  the 
working  classes  for  successful  maintenance." 
He  knows  that  the  working  classes  either  can- 
not or  will  not  maintain  them.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  our  towns  anyway,  if  a  neighbourhood 
"goes  down,"  Dissent  ceases  to  flourish.  The 
details  which  have  been  given  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  chapels,  like  rats,  leave  the  sinking 
ship.  Squalor  and  poverty  are  invariably  left 
to  the  Church. 

Some  time  ago,  a  Liverpool  clergyman  wrote 
in  the  magazine  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society  : — 

"There  is  a  great  change  taking  place  in  the 
social  conditions  of  our  people,  and  we  are  now 
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one  of  the  poorest  parishes  in  the  city.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  may  say  that  four  Nonconformist 
places  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
either  closed  or  up  for  sale,  and  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  Church  will  be  the  only  means  of 
grace  for  this  large  population." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  tlie  Ports- 
mouth Times : — 

*'  One  often  hears  of  abuses  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  no  living  man  can  remember 
when  a  consecrated  place  of  worship  in  Ports- 
mouth was  turned  into  a  place  of  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Highbury  Street  Mission 
House  has  been  converted  into  a  coal  and 
potato  store. 

"  King  Street,  Herbert  Street,  and  Grosvenor 
Street  Chapels  are  now  stay  factories  ;  another 
disused  chapel  in  Kingston  Road  is  a  second- 
hand furniture  shop  ;  the  Clarence  Street  Chapel 
is  a  gymnasium.  Nearly  all  these  transforma- 
tions have  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years, 
while  Kent  Road  Chapel  has  been  without  a 
minister  for  more  than  a  year." 

We  are  now  able  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  from  the  beginning  of  1896  to  1905  (ac- 
cording to  the  Registrar-General's  Report),  the 
Dissenters  lost  no  less  than  2744  places  of 
worship. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  spite  of  so  much  trumpet- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  stalwarts,  Dissent  is  not 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  trumpeting  is 
doing  the  patient  much  harm. 

The  Echo^  which  was  going  to  do  such  great 
things,  is  dead  and  buried,  and  the  Liberation 
Society,  which  was  going  to  "  scatter  the  poor 
Church    of    England    to    the    four    winds    of 
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heaven,"  assisted  by  "  every  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Minister,"  exists  only  in  a  condition  of 
atrophy  and  rickets. 

Respectable,  honest,  God-fearing  Dissenters 
are  going  over  to  the  true  Church  in  a  constant 
stream.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  lay  people, 
for  we  read  in  the  MetJiodist  Times  of  Oct.  8, 
1903,  for  instance  : — 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  the 
year  the  Rev.  J.  Daggett  Rainforth,  B.A.,  then 
stationed  at  Harrogate,  sent  in  his  resignation 
to  the  President,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
orders  in  the  Anglican  Church.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  on  Sunday  last  were  admitted  at 
an  Ordination,  held  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  is  appointed  curate 
at  St.  Michael's,  London  Fields.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  place,  Mr.  H.  W.  Haworth, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  son 
of  Rev.  J.  Sevvell  Haworth,  of  Llangollen,  was 
also  admitted  and  appointed  curate  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Fulham." 

These  are  not  isolated  instances. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  has  said  that  "never 
in  his  episcopal  experience  did  he  have  so 
many  persons  coming  to  him  from  Noncon- 
formity to  enter  the  Church  of  England,  as 
since  the  present  attack  upon  the  Church." 

"  Besides  lay  persons  coming,  he  had  just 
seen  a  highly  respected  Nonconformist  minister, 
who  had  given  up  a  good  stipend.  He  had 
welcomed  him,  and  when  Trinity  Sunday 
arrived  he  should  ordain  him  a  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  England." 

Depend  upon  it,  this  Free  Church  Council 
attack  upon  the  Church,  so  far  from  succeeding, 
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is  doing  infinite  harm  to  their  own  rehgion  ; 
decent  men  are  tired  of  it. 

For  after  aU,  you  may  deceive  the  pubhc  for 
a  time  by  grandiose  statistics,  and  turgid  trum- 
petings,  but  the  pubhc  will  see  through  you  in 
the  end.  When  their  stalwarts  are  beating  on 
the  big  drum,  they  must  remember  that  a  large 
section  of  the  English  people  are  quiet,  thinking 
people,  and  hate  and  suspect  noisy  demon- 
strations. 

The  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone, 
speaking  recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Church  of  England  Scripture  Readers'  Associa- 
tion, told  a  story  which  amply  illustrates  our 
contention.  He  said  that  he  knew  of  a  burly 
shoemaker,  who  had  been  an  aggressive  person 
and  joined  in  the  cry  "  Down  with  the  Church  !  " 
When  he  was  taken  ill,  he  was  diligently 
attended  by  a  Scripture  Reader.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  election  came  round,  and  a 
supporter  of  the  Liberationists  solicited  his  vote. 
He  was  refused,  and  when  he  asked  for  an 
explanation,  the  shoemaker  replied :  "  I  was 
down  with  rheumatic  fever  for  three  months, 
and  you  never  came  near  me  ;  but  a  man  who 
said  he  came  from  the  Church  nursed  me, 
prayed  with  me,  and  got  my  employer  to  keep 
my  place  open.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
help  to  knock  down  that  good  man's  Church  ? 
Not  me!" 


INCONSISTENCY 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  this  move- 
ment than  the  inconsistency  of  the  leaders. 
And  nothing  serves  to  demonstrate  more  clearly 
that  the  cause  which  they  represent  is  hollow 
and  unreal.  To-day  they  are  advocating  one 
set  of  principles,  to-morrow  they  have  displaced 
them  for  an  entirely  different  selection.  They 
prate  of  principle  and  conscience,  yet  their 
practices  appear  devoid  of  the  one,  and  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  other.  They  cry  and 
scream  at  the  iniquity  of  tests  for  teachers, 
and  yet  we  find  them  applying  the  iniquitous 
thing  themselves  at  the  first  moment  of  oppor- 
tunity. They  rave  of  conscience,  and  exalt  it 
almost  into  the  voice  of  Deity,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  say  that  it  needs  educating,  if  it  does 
not  prompt  in  accordance  with  their  precon- 
ceived ideas.  They  storm  about  the  Church 
being  supported  out  of  the  rates,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  most  readily  accept  the  same 
assistance  ;  they  rave  about  Church  chaplains 
at  workhouses,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  power, 
they  turn  them  out  and  appoint  Dissenting 
ministers  on  precisely  the  same  terms.  They 
chatter  about  the  Church  being  tied  up  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  when  it  suits  their  purpose 
proceed  to  bind  up  themselves  by  the  same 
method.  They  write  books  on  the  duty  of 
trustees,  and  then  legislate  to  absolve  them  of 
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their  responsibility.  They  prate  of  Hberty,  and 
seek  to  extinguish  voluntary  schools.  When 
they  speak  of  elementary  schools  of  the  Church, 
they  say  they  were  built  primarily  for  educa- 
tion ;  when  they  speak  of  the  training  colleges 
of  the  Church,  it  suits  their  purpose  to  say  that 
they  were  founded  primarily  for  purposes  of 
religion. 

It  is  difKcult,  indeed,  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  they  are  so  morally 
warped  by  their  hostility  to  the  Church,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  talk  in  just  whatever  way 
best  suits  their  purpose  at  the  moment.  In 
October  1904,  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman, 
who  at  that  time  was  buoyed  up  with  confident 
expectation  of  victory  at  the  polls,  whenever 
the  general  election  should  come  on,  went 
down  to  Norwich  and  delivered  a  speech,  in 
which,  after  some  very  remarkable  references 
to  the  education  difficulty,  he  uttered  the 
following  words  : — "  We  stand  for  liberty. 
Our  policy  is  the  policy  of  freedom.  It  is  the 
policy  of  freedom  in  all  things  that  affect  the 
life  of  the  people — freedom  of  conscience, 
freedom  of  trade." 

And  yet,  on  top  of  this,  when  the  country 
had  thrust  him  into  power,  the  measure  which 
the  Government  brought  forward  was  in  ab- 
solute contradiction  of  these  admirable  senti- 
ments ;  it  trampled  on  the  conscience  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people,  bound  down  the 
great  army  of  teachers  with  shackles  of  iron, 
and  confiscated,  at  one  stroke,  that  vast 
property  which  Churchmen  had  been  acquir- 
ing during  the  last  century,  at  the  cost  of 
infinite  labour  and  sacrifice. 
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In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer 
went  down  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Worcestershire  Baptist  Association  at  Malvern, 
and  began  by  "  welcoming  the  presence  of 
members  of  other  Free  Churches,  and  indeed, 
of  the  Established  Church,  if  any  were  there 
that  night.  They  would  hear  nothing  from  his 
lips  which  would  at  ail  offend  the  holy  bond  of 
Christian  charity  by  which  they  desired  to  be 
united." 

But  Mr.  Meyer  must  have  been  in  a  humor- 
ous mood  that  evening  at  Malvern,  for  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  No  denomination  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  making  of  England  as  the 
Baptists.  [This  is  not  exactly  the  opinion  of 
Hallam,  the  historian,  for  he  remarks,  "Crom- 
well's assumption,  therefore,  of  the  title  of 
Protector  was  a  necessary  and  wholesome 
usurpation,  however  he  may  have  caused  the 
necessity ;  it  secured  the  nation  from  the  mis- 
chievous lunacy  of  the  Anabaptists."]  Theirs 
was  the  leading  Church  in  Christendom,  and 
the  Church  of  England  was  a  mushroom 
growth  compared  with  it.  The  Church  of 
England  dated  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ; 
the  Baptist  Church  from  the  great  baptizing 
in  the  Temple  on  the  Pentecostal  Day." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  not  engaged  in  giving  a  humor- 
ous recital,  but  in  addressing  a  sober  meeting 
of  religious  people. 

Now  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Free  Church  Council,  is  a  man 
who  stands  for  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
conscience;  who  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  "in 
the    midst   of    a    great    and    unique    religious 
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struggle,"  as  he  described  it.  In  an  interview 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Education  Bill,  he 
said,  "  Coupled  with  a  vigorous  agitation,  we 
shall  give  the  closest  scrutiny  to  the  working 
of  the  1902  Act.  Our  Councils  in  all  parts  will 
attack  the  work  with  increased  energy.  We 
advocate  this  action  to  be  on  financial  lines, 
and  we  calculate  that,  fearlessly  and  thoroughly 
applied,  this  policy  will  bring  about  the  extinc- 
tion of  numbers  of  voluntary  schools." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  extinction  of 
numbers  of  voluntary  schools  can  be  any  part 
of  "a  great  and  unique  religious  struggle." 
A  warfare,  the  end  of  which  is  the  crippling 
of  others  who  are  engaged  in  Christian  work, 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  "religious 
struggle."  It  ought  rather  to  be  termed  unholy 
and  irreligious  brigandage. 

With  the  diatribes  of  Dr.  Clifford  and  the 
abominable  expressions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F. 
Horton  in  our  ears,  with  the  picture  of  the 
whole  campaign  before  us,  is  it  not  almost 
farcical  to  read  the  following  in  the  Christian 
World  (the  paper  that  we  saw  had  to  apologise 
to  the  managers  of  St.  Augustine's  schools, 
Kilburn,  over  a  very  intolerant  piece  of  writ- 
ing) ?  The  article  is  apropos  of  the  hostility 
manifested  towards  Mr.  Campbell  after  his  visit 
to  the  Pope. 

It  is  headed  "The  Ethics  of  Toleration." 

"The  Free  Churches,"  it  says,  "who  'at  a 
great  price,'  have  purchased  their  liberty,  can 
least  of  all  afford  to  assume  in  any  direction 
an  intolerant  attitude.  They,  at  least,  with 
their  traditions  behind  them,  should  bear  in 
mind  St.  Paul's   great   question,  'Why  is  my 
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liberty  judged  of  another  man's  conscience  ?  ' 
Our  right  to  hold  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
heritage  of  truth,  and  to  regulate  our  conduct 
thereby,  rests  precisely  on  the  ground  by  which, 
our  neighbour  holds  his.  But  this  wider  com- 
prehension, we  know,  will  not  come  by  argu- 
ment. It  will  be  the  result  of  a  wider  generosity 
of  soul.  The  past,  with  its  sorrowful  lesson, 
will  not  be  wasted  if  it  teaches  us  to  combine 
a  steadfast  loyalty  to  principle  with  the  charity 
that  never  faileth." 

This  is,  indeed,  strange  reading  in  the  light 
of  what  has  gone  before.  Oh,  there  are  signs 
of  charity  here  and  there  !  Look  at  this  pretty 
little  three-cornered  squabble.  The  Examiner 
— the  weekly  organ  of  the  Congregationalists — 
it  appears,  ventured  to  support,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  principle  of  "free  entry"  for 
denominational  teaching.  This  brought  down 
upon  its  head  the  wrath  of  that  giant  Libera- 
tionist,  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell,  who  wanted 
the  Bible  merely  to  be  read  only  in  schools. 
Dr.  Forsyth  then  put  his  finger  into  the  pie, 
declaring  that  Bible  instruction  in  Board  schools 
was  **  another  sect,"  and  "  was  not  Christianity." 
This  puts  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell  on  his 
horse,  and  he  lashes  out  freely  in  the  shape 
of  angry  letters.  He  would  have  the  Examiner 
realise  that  the  Congregational  Union  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  got 
some  interest  in  that  undertaking,  and  therefore 
he  ought  to  be  treated  with  becoming  sub- 
servience. This  put  the  Exatniner  on  his  horse, 
and  the  tiff  ended  by  the  firing  of  the  follow- 
ing barbed  shaft  by  the  worthy  Editor  of  the 
journal.     He  wrote:   "Congregational  opinion 
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is  very  much  divided  on  this  question,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Union 
possesses  a  few  shares  in  the  Examiner  should 
prevent  us  from  attempting  something  towards 
the  settlement  of  a  most  deplorable  con- 
troversy." 

But  here  is  a  better  sample  of  inconsistency. 
The  letter  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Western  Morning  News  at  the  beginning  of 
1904 :— 

Sir, — The  dispute  in  connection  with  the  rehgious 
instruction  given  in  the  Frithelstock  Church  Schools  is 
engaging  considerable  attention  in  that  district,  and  it 
is  evident  from  what  is  being  written  and  spoken  in  regard 
to  the  matter  that  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  prevails 
as  to  the  true  position  of  affairs,  which  is  this  : — The 
matter  originally  came  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  newly 
appointed  managers  of  the  school  with  the  view  to  an 
amicable  agreement  being  arrived  at  by  the  chairman 
(Rev.  E.  G.  JelTery,  the  vicar),  who  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  religious  instruction  according  to  the  trust-deed, 
and  Rev.  F.  W.  Reynolds,  the  Baptist  minister,  who  is  one 
of  the  managers  as  representing  the  Nonconformist  body. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  the  latter  that  there  was  "no  desire 
to  enforce  Church  teaching  where  such  teaching  was  not 
desired  nor  welcomed,"  and  an  arrangement  was  proposed 
by  the  Vicar  that  Church  teaching  in  its  special  sense 
should  be  limited  to  two  days  a  week  only,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  taught  on  the  other  three  days  of  the 
week  but  simple  Bible  lessons.  The  Vicar  even  went 
further,  and  made  the  order  that  on  the  days  when  Church 
teaching  was  being  given  he  would  arrange  that  the 
children  withdrawn  from  the  instruction  should  use  the 
half-hour  in  writing  and  learning  passages  from  the  Bible 
in  a  separate  room,  being  most  anxious  that  there  should 
not  be  any  divided  feelings  of  charity  and  Christian 
brotherhood.  In  the  face  of  this  magnanimous  offer,  in- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  parents  of  Non- 
conformist children  to  withdraw  the  scholars  from  religious 
instruction  altogether.  About  forty  children  were  con- 
sequently withdrawn   from   the   lessons  for  several  days. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Vicar,  feehng  confident  that  his 
offer  was  not  thoroughly  understood  by  the  representative 
Nonconformists  apart  from  the  Baptist  minister,  put  him- 
self into  communication  with  representatives  of  both  the 
Dissenting  bodies,  and  expressed  his  wilhngness  to  accept 
any  reasonable  arrangement  which  they  themselves  might 
make.  The  result  was  that  the  children  came  back  to  the 
religious  instruction,  which  it  was  arranged  should  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  original  proposal.  The 
strange  part  of  it  is,  however,  that  the  offer  of  the  Vicar 
to  include  hymns  and  prayers  selected  by  the  Dissenters 
themselves  has  not  as  yet  been  accepted.  It  was  then 
arranged  that  the  diocesan  inspection  should  be  held 
on  November  9,  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  agreement, 
with  an  invitation  for  all  the  managers  to  be  present ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  inspection  the  Nonconformist 
children  were  again  withdrawn  without  any  real  explana- 
tion being  given  other  than  that  exception  was  taken  to  the 
Vicar  having  appointed  the  day  of  inspection  as  hitherto. 
The  Vicar  thereupon  stopped  the  inspection  in  order  that 
there  should  be  no  irregularity,  and  convened  a  meeting 
of  managers  to  consider  the  Baptist  minister's  protest,  to 
which  meeting  the  latter  never  came.  Notice  of  another 
day  for  the  inspection  was  duly  given,  but  exception  was 
even  taken  to  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was  insufficiently 
signed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  legal  formalities  were 
complied  with,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  Noncon- 
formist children,  except  three,  were  withdrawn  from  in- 
spection, although  they  have  since  been  allowed  to  attend 
the  religious  instruction.  A  denial  is  given  to  the  allega- 
tions that  the  master  blamed  the  children  for  remaining 
away  from  the  inspection,  and  that  he  said  it  was  a  piece 
of  impertinence  on  the  part  of  their  parents  to  keep  them 
at  home.  He  did  say  that  it  was  an  act  of  ingratitude 
of  their  parents  for  withdrawing  them  from  the  inspection 
after  they  had  been  daily  taught  by  him.  It  was  evident 
from  the  facts  here  given  that  the  Church  party  has  done 
all  in  its  power  to  come  to  an  amicable  settlement  with 
their  Nonconformist  brethren. — Yours  obediently. 

Pax. 

Now  the  Dissenters  are  more  heated  upon 
the  question  of  "  Tests  for  Teachers "  than 
upon  any  other  department  in  this  controversy. 
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There  is  no  subject  upon  which  they  wax  more 
eloquent,  or  upon  which  they  build  up  a  greater 
imaginary  grievance.  But  they  have  not  yet 
grasped  the  meaning  of  that  very  elementary 
proverb,  "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander."  Their  idea  of  liberty  is  "  liberty 
for  us  : "  liberty  for  you  is  another  matter 
altogether. 

In  the  course  of  a  sermon  delivered  at 
Hengler's  Circus,  and  reported  in  the  Chris- 
tian World  Pulpit,  January  i8th,  the  Rev.  C. 
Silvester  Home,  minister  of  Whitefield  Memo- 
rial Chapel,  said,  referring  to  the  Education 
Acts  :  *'  We  shall  insist  that  no  man  in  this 
country  shall  suffer  hurt  or  injury  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinion."  The  rector  of 
Foulness,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Brown,  asked  Mr. 
Home  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Nonconformist 
school  at  Bishop's  Stortford  in  dismissing  one 
of  its  masters  because  he  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.     To  which  Mr.  Home  replied  : — 

"  Bishop's  Stortford  School  is  a  denomina- 
tional school,  every  penny  of  which,  except 
one  small  grant,  is  raised  by  denominationalists 
for  denominational  purposes,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, properly  governed  by  the  denomina- 
tional trust,  securing  it  to  denominational 
teachers  and  ends.  The  elementary  schools 
in  this  country  are  now  State  schools,  wholly 
supported  out  of  national  funds,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  every  citizen  must  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity if  we  are  to  be  a  free  country.  If  the 
Bishop's  Stortford  School  is  the  only  stick  left 
to  beat  Free  Churchmen  with,  the  other  side 
is  certainly  in  desperate  straits.     Yet  even  so, 
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I  think  the  authorities  at  Bishop's  Stortford 
should  rehnquish  the  trifling  grant  of  public 
money,  so  as  to  deprive  our  friends  the  enemy 
of  what  they  will  no  doubt  misrepresent  as  if 
it  were  a  damaging  fact." 

Mr.  Brown  thereupon  wrote  a  further  letter, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : — 

'*  You  will  understand  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  say  you  were  not  right  in  dismissing 
your  teacher,  but  I  claim  'equal  opportunity' 
in  this  for  all  denominational  schools,  whether 
in  Bishop's  Stortford,  or  elsewhere. 

"  I  repeat  you  share  with  other  denomina- 
tional schools  public  moneys,  but  decline  to 
apply  your  own  doctrine  of  '  equal  opportunity,' 
&c.  This  is  no  misrepresentation,  and  is,  I 
submit,  a  'damaging  fact.'  Had  the  occur- 
rence been  in  a  Church  of  England  School 
or  vice  versa,  in  a  Roman  Catholic  School,  all 
the  furies  of  Hengler's  Circus  and  Westbourne 
Grove  would  have  been  poured  forth  in  thun- 
derous volume,  accompanied  by  a  whirlwind  in 
the  kindred  press. 

"Once  more,  'equal  opportunity  for  every 
citizen  '  would  have  been  vigorously  trumpeted 
abroad  to  stir  up  and  maintain  a  bitter  partisan- 
ship, in  the  hope,  we  can  only  infer,  that  amid 
the  uproar  and  din  the  truth  might  be  ob- 
scured. It  is  unworthy  of  public  men,  let 
alone  Christians. 

"Allow  me  to  correct  your  mis-statement 
that  'elementary  schools  are  now  State  Schools, 
wholly  supported  out  of  national  funds.'  De- 
nominational elementar}'  schools  are  not.  Ac- 
counts lie  before  me  at  this  moment  for  over 
^40,  which  neither  national  funds  or  local  rates 
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will  pay,  and  which  are  paid  by  '  denomination 
funds  for  denominational  purposes,  &c.,'  and 
every  denominational  elementary  school  in  the 
country  can  show  you  similar  accounts.  Your 
statement  is  indefensible." 

Mr.  Brown  is  easily  top  dog  in  this  pretty 
passage,  which  illustrates  admirably  the  utter 
lack  of  reasonableness  in  the  Dissenters'  atti- 
tude towards  the  Church. 

Again,  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  agita- 
tion is  at  the  instigation  of  conscience  ;  that  it 
is,  therefore,  right,  because  instigated  by  con- 
science. But  what  is  conscience  ?  Apparently, 
something  peculiar  to  the  Dissenters,  for,  if 
any  one  of  another  persuasion  lays  claim  to 
such  an  endowment,  it  is  quickly  made  clear 
that  the  guidance  of  conscience  is  only  to  be 
relied  on  in  the  case  of  a  Dissenter.  Apparently 
no  other  person  is  competent  to  judge  of  con- 
science but  a  Dissenter.  The  Dissenter  speaks 
of  conscience  as  if  it  were  some  infallible  guide 
which  he  was  bound  to  follow  at  all  costs — even 
to  the  selling  of  his  goods,  or  imprisonment. 
His  conscience  tells  him,  therefore,  he  is  right. 
His  conscience  is  something  sacred  ;  it  is  irre- 
ligious, wicked,  unholy,  to  try  and  prevent  a 
man  acting  in  accordance  with  his  conscience, 
however  ridiculous  his  conduct  may  appear  to 
his  fellows,  i.e.  if  he  is  a  Dissenter.  But  if  he 
is  not  a  Dissenter — well,  he  has  not  got  an  in- 
fallible guide — his  conscience  is  not  sacred.  If 
a  Churchman's  conscience  impels  him  to  act 
in  a  way  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  Dis- 
senter's notions  of  right  and  wrong,  why,  then, 
he  calmly  protests  that  conscience  is  all  non- 
sense— all  humbug — a  fraud. 
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It  appears  to  be  something  that  you  can  train 
and  educate  into  guiding  you  into  just  such 
paths  as  you  would  prefer,  i.e.  in  some  cases 
it  is  possible ;  in  others  you  can  do  nothing 
with  it  at  all ;  it  is  most  refractory,  and  will 
even  take  to  leading  you  by  the  nose.  You 
cannot  rely  on  conscience  a  little  hit,  it  is  a 
most  deceptive  article. 

Churchmen,  beware  !  What  you  imagine  to 
be  conscience  is  not  conscience  at  all,  but  a 
fake.  If  you  want  to  experience  the  soothing 
balm  of  conscience,  you  must  become  a  Dis- 
senter ;  they  alone  possess  the  genuine  article  ; 
they  alone  understand  its  workings.  Listen  to 
what  that  redoubtable  authority,  Dr.  Massie, 
has  to  say.  At  the  Council  meeting  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  on  May  3,  1905,  he  made 
a  strong  protest  against  any  oppression  of  the 
Nonconformist  conscience.  Now  a  short  time 
after  this  pronouncement,  the  Examiner  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  Churchmen  would  suffer 
just  as  acutely  under  a  system  of  Bible  teaching 
purely  as  Nonconformists  would  under  a  system 
of  pure  sectarianism.  This  was  a  statesmanlike 
view  of  things,  and  demonstrated  a  liberal  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  Editor.  But  it  was  too 
much  for  Dr.  Massie.  The  dear  good  Editor 
was  forgetting  that  conscience  was  only  reliable 
in  the  case  of  a  Nonconformist. 

On  May  25,  Dr.  Massie  wrote  : — 

"True,  they  advance  the  claims  of  con- 
science. But  such  claims  are  not  final.  Con- 
science, like  every  other  faculty,  has  its  due 
limits  ;  like  every  other  faculty,  it  may  not 
go  beyond  its  bounds  ;  like  every  other  faculty, 
it    must    come    up    for    judgment.      When    it 
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asserts  the  right  to  impose  itself  upon  others, 
it  may  become  tyranny ;  when  it  would  im- 
pose a  duty  upon  the  State,  its  claims  must  be 
analysed." 

This  surely  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdtun.  But 
he  is  still  more  absurd  when  he  goes  on  to 
remark  of  any  one  who  differs  from  him  :  "His 
conscience  needs  educating ;  he  himself  has  to 
be  taught  what  conscience  is." 

Surely  this  is  rank  Popery.  Papal  infallibility 
could  go  no  further.  He  then  adds  :  "  The 
State  cannot  satisfy  all  the  claims,  just  and 
unjust,  of  all  sorts  of  consciences,  enlightened 
or  unenlightened." 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
State  is  entitled  to  respect  only  the  conscience 
of  a  Nonconformist  ;  other  consciences  are 
unreliable,  and  unworthy  of  the  cognisance  of 
the  State. 

Well,  now,  having  heard  Dr.  Massie  pontifi- 
cate, it  will  be  no  surprise  to  see  Dr.  Clifford 
in  the  guise  of  an  Archbishop,  or  that  there 
may  be  no  superior  on  earth  as  a  King. 

After  the  Education  Bill  of  1906  was  intro- 
duced, the  Baptist  Times  interviewed  this  gentle- 
man, and  was  so  impressed  by  the  sacred 
presence,  that  language  almost  fails  the  writer 
in  his  attempt  to  do  justice  to  his  prowess. 
He  speaks  of  him  as  "the  uncrowned  King  of 
Nonconformity;"  as  "the  man  whose  triumph 
Mr.  Birrell  was  proclaiming  in  almost  every 
sentence  of  his  speech."  He  further  gives  us 
the  information  that,  "  like  his  brother  Arch- 
bishops of  Westminster,  Canterbury,  and  York, 
Dr.  Clifford  was  an  eager  and  interested  spec- 
tator of  the  scene  in  the  House." 
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The  cause  has  agahi  been  stultified  by  Dr. 
Forsyth. 

P'rom  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  Free 
Church  Council,  any  impartial  person  might 
certainly  gather  that  there  was  no  individual 
so  wicked,  so  absolutely  in  league  with  the 
devil  as  a  "priest;"  nothing  so  monstrous  as 
the  "priestly  idea;"  nothing  so  ghastly  and 
subversive  of  all  godliness  as  "  priestlyism." 
These  pages  have  revealed  a  rabid,  licentious 
assault  upon  the  priesthood  and  all  its  associa- 
tions. A  priest  is  Nehushtan  to  a  Dissenter, 
because,  obviously,  he  is  not  a  Dissenter.  He 
is  on  all-fours  with  "conscience." 

All  this  rabid  onslaught  on  the  priesthood  is 
pure  bunkum,  worked  up  for  a  purpose,  be- 
cause— simply  and  solely — the  root,  the  main- 
spring, of  this  movement  is  hostility  to  the 
Church.  "  Down  with  it ;  down  with  it,  even 
to  the  ground." 

Let  us  compare  two  utterances  by  two 
leaders. 

On  March  6,  1905,  Dr.  Horton,  delivering 
his  presidential  address  before  the  National 
Council  at  Manchester,  said  : — 

"The  admission  of  the  priestly  idea  into  the 
Christian  ministry  has  such  grave,  such  far- 
reaching,  such  disastrous  consequences,  that 
they  were  bound  in  Christ's  name  to  protest, 
and  to  struggle  against  it.  Wherever  Christi- 
anity is  identified  with  sacerdotalism,  a  terrible 
corruption  invades  society,  and  religion  surely 
decays." 

Alongside  this,  place  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Forsyth.  According  to  the  Christian  World, 
eighteen  months  after  this,  he  said  :— 
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"  The  ideal  ministry  must  be  a  priestly 
ministry.  One  chief  function  of  the  Church 
in  the  world  was  sacerdotal.  If  the  Church 
confessed,  it  confessed  not  its  own  sin,  but 
the  sin  of  the  world.  It  carried  that  sin  to 
the  presence  of  God.  If  it  interceded,  it  was 
joined  in  a  mystic  communion  and  effect  with 
the  perpetual  intercession  of  Christ.  Above 
all,  when  it  offered  to  God  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ — which  it  did  in  every  one  of  its  sacred 
functions,  for  they  were  all  acceptable  in 
Christ's  sacrifice  alone — the  Church  was  a 
priestly  Church,  and  it  was  doing  a  priestly 
work  for  the  world.  And  the  Church  was  a 
true  Church  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  doing 
this  work,  and  exercising  its  priesthood.  If 
such  were  the  true  Church,  then  the  ideal 
ministry  was  a  priestly  ministry." 

This  is  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  a  ven- 
geance. We  are  in  a  terrible  dilemma.  Either 
Dr.  Horton  must  be  beside  himself,  or  the  Free 
Churches  are  not  Churches  at  all.  This  is  too 
cruel  of  Dr.  Forsyth.     There  is  no  escape. 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  "  Archbishop,"  or 
*'  King  of  Dissent,"  the  lightning  quick-change 
artiste.  We  have  seen  him  as  the  heavy  man, 
let  us  contemplate  him  now  in  another  role. 

When  there  was  some  talk  in  the  air  of  the 
State  taking  over  the  Church's  Schools,  and 
paying  rent  for  them,  Dr.  Clifford  argued  that 
they  had  been  built  largely  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  not  for  religious  purposes.  Why  ? 
To  support  the  contention  that  if  the  State  paid 
rent  the  rental  ought  to  be  purely  nominal. 

Now,  when  he  comes  to  write  about  the 
Church's  Training  Colleges,  he  endeavours   to 
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assume  that  they  have  been  built,  not  for  edu- 
cational, but  for  religious  purposes.  Why  ? 
Merely  in  order  to  support  his  immediate  con- 
tention for  the  establishment  of  other  training 
colleges — the  sort  he  would  like.  He  is  prepared 
to  execute  a  volte-face  as  occasion  requires,  or 
the  Nonconformist  conscience — properly  edu- 
cated ad  hoc — dictates.  Now  let  us  pass  on 
from  the  "  King  "  to  his  jester — the  man  with 
the  cap  and  bells. 

In  1896  some  lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.,  on  "The  Duties  and 
Liabilities  of  Trustees." 

Here  is  an  extract  :— "The  third  duty  of  a 
trustee  is  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  his  trust  in 
all  things,  great  and  small,  important  and  seem- 
ingly unimportant.  This  is  his  very  plainest 
duty  ;  no  trustee  would  ever  deny  it,  or  pretend 
to  be  ignorant  of  it ;  yet  it  is  his  hardest, 
unless  from  the  very  beginning  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  it,  and  then  it  is  as  easy  as  eating  bread 
and  butter.  The  position  of  a  trustee  tempted 
to  commit  a  breach  of  trust  by  the  importunity 
of  widows  or  the  necessities  of  orphans  is  not  so 
very  heartrending — if  only  he  recognises  what 
he  ought  to  recognise,  namely,  that  he  has  no 
right  to  make  a  new  will  for  a  dead  man,  or 
to  depart  from  the  contents  of  duly  executed 
deeds." 

Yet  notice  the  tergiversation:  the  Right  Hon. 
Augustine  Birrell  is  a  different  personage  from 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  When  he  brings 
in  his  famous  Education  Bill  he  is  prepared  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  educational  trusts,  nay, 
he  specially  invites  trustees  not  "  to  adhere 
to    their    trust   in   all   things  great  and    small, 
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important  and  seemingly  unimportant,"  but 
to  do  just  as  they  are  bidden,  or  even  as  they 
feel  disposed  ;  nay,  he  expressly  invites  them  to 
violate  their  trust,  and  then  offers  them  im- 
munity for  their  breach. 

Section  21  (Part  II.)  ran  :  "  Every  trustee  and 
other  person  who  acts  under  any  order,  or  in 
accordance  with  any  opinion  or  advice  given 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  or  otherwise  in  relation  to  an  educa- 
tional endowment,  shall  in  so  acting  be  deemed 
to  have  acted  under  or  in  accordance  with  his 
trust." 

His  successor  at  the  Board  of  Education — a 
very  Rehoboam — is  walking  in  the  same  lines, 
and  in  the  regulations  which  he  issued,  July, 
1907  (CD.  3597),  again  offers  inducements  to  the 
trustees  of  Training  Colleges  to  violate  their 
trusts.  He  practically  offers  them  a  money 
bribe  to  do  so  ;  nay,  to  be  quite  correct,  he 
says  in  effect,  you  can  either  ignore  the  terms 
of  your  trust-deeds,  or  go  to — the  workhouse. 
So  much  for  the  morality  of  the  thing. 

If  the  question  of  rate  aid  is  considered,  just 
as  much  consistency  is  observable  as  in  other 
directions.  The  clamour  is  tremendous,  yet 
these  very  people  who  have  won  crowns  as 
Passive  Resisters,  whose  conscience  has  led 
them  to  break  the  law,  and  render  themselves  a 
spectacle  to  all  their  fellows,  these  very  people 
are  quite  content  that  their  Chapels  should  be 
exempt  from  rates  ;  yet,  this  increases  the 
burden  of  all  those  who  do  not  go  to  any  place 
of  worship — who  might  urge  that  they  have  a 
conscientious  objection  to  any  form  of  religion 
whatever. 
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As  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  while 
a  section  of  the  Nonconformists  are  refusing  to 
pay  the  education  rate  on  the  ground  that  a 
part  of  it  goes  to  denominational  teaching,  their 
own  Chapels  and  Sunday  Schools  are  really 
rate-aided,  inasmuch  as  they  are  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  rates.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  there  are  well  over  a  thousand  Noncon- 
formist buildings  in  London  alone  which  do 
not  pay  rates.  Taking  a  low  average — say  ;^20o 
a  year — we  get  an  aggregate  rateable  value  of 
over  ^200,000.  The  average  rate  of  the  pre- 
vious year  (excluding  the  city)  was  6s.  9.28d. — 
say  6s.  9|d. — so  that  the  actual  exemption  works 
out  at  £6^,^08,  6s.  8d.,  which  constitutes  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  ratepayers,  who,  to 
that  amount,  are  contributing  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  tenets  of  Dissent.  This  is  in  the 
Metropolis  alone. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  example  of  elasticity  of 
conscience. 

On  page  200  of  the  Free  Church  "  Year 
Book "  for  1905  the  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Council  at  Derby  narrates  how  it  "  offered 
strenuous  opposition "  to  the  reappointment 
of  an  Episcopalian  (sic)  Chaplain  to  the 
Workhouse.  We  are  told  that  the  opposition 
was  based  on  the  Council's  objection  to  the 
"appropriation  of  public  funds  for  sectarian 
purposes." 

On  the  very  next  page  (201,  at  the  top)  we 
are  told  in  cold  blood  that  the  "  Rev.  Isaac 
Hartill,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Marylebone 
Free  Church  Council,  is  Nonconformist  Chap- 
lain to  two  of  the  largest  Metropolitan  Unions, 
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viz.  Marylebone  and  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  W.  The  salary  at  St.  George's  Union 
is  ;^ioo,  with  superannuation,  and  at  Maryle- 
bone ;^5o,  also  with  superannuation." 

With  this  for  a  final  illustration,  we  may  well 
say  that  nothing  serves  to  explain  such  incon- 
sistency as  is  manifest  throughout  the  campaign, 
except  that  it  is  based  on  a  blind  hostility  to  the 
National  Church,  that  on  its  banner  is  inscribed: 
"  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with  it,  even 
to  the  ground." 


NONCONFORMIST  PROTESTS 

The  Free  Church  Council  orchestra  blows  loud 
upon  the  trumpet  and  bangs  upon  the  big 
drum.  But  it  must  not  therefore  be  supposed 
that  the  rank  and  file  have  selected  the  items, 
or  that  they  accord  with  their  ideas  of  a  religious 
symphony.  Far  from  it.  The  respectable  rank 
and  file  dislike  the  style  of  the  music ;  they 
object  to  the  monotony  of  the  programme ; 
and  if  some  of  them  had  their  way,  they  would 
smash  the  big  drum  and  hand  over  the  trumpets 
to  the  nearest  German  band. 

Respectable  Dissent  is  obsessed  by  the  Free 
Church  Council.  Earnest  men  thought  they 
were  constructing  a  powerful  engine  of  spiritual 
efficiency  ;  they  gazed  into  the  future  with  wdst- 
ful,  joyous  faces,  at  the  prospect  of  evil  crumbling 
before  its  great  advance.  Lo,  now^  with  tearful 
eyes  they  look  upon  the  political  Frankenstein 
which  they  have  unwittingly  created,  which  bids 
fair  to  crush  out  their  religious  aspirations  wdth 
its  mass. 

They  cannot  show  their  feelings,  or  at  least 
they  simply  dare  not.  In  the  "  Free  Churches," 
by  a  strange  irony,  nothing  is  so  little  realised 
as  freedom.  A  tyranny  exists,  so  powerful,  so 
general,  that  the  ordinary  man  who  wishes 
to  air  a  grievance  is  reduced  to  the  refuge 
of  anonymity.  It  is  only  a  few  giants — the  real 
leaders  of   the  old-fashioned  religious  Dissent 
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— who  dare  step  out  into  the  open  and  fling 
down  the  glove.  The  generality  of  the  rank 
and  file  adopt  the  role  of  the  sailor's  parrot— 
for  peace  and  quietness'  sake. 

But  that  there  exists  still  amongst  Dissenters 
in  general  that  old-fashioned  personal  piety 
which  is  at  once  their  glory.  That  they  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  the  advance  of  the  Christian 
spirit  among  all  men  ;  that  they  are  satisfied  to 
live  alongside  Churchmen  as  neighbours  and 
friends,  agreeing  to  differ  from  them  ;  that  they 
strongly  resent  the  infusion  of  party  politics 
into  the  atmosphere  of  their  Chapels,  is  as  clear 
as  daylight. 

All  Dissenters  are  not  blind  ;  and  there  is  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  them  who  can  see  that 
the  demands  which  are  being  made  on  their 
behalf  constitute  a  glaring  injustice — an  indis- 
putable injury  to  their  fellow-Christians  of  the 
"  Anglican  Church."  They  have  eyes  to  see, 
that  what  their  leaders  propose  to  do,  or  demand 
shall  be  done,  is  the  removal  of  an  imaginary 
grievance  by  the  creation  of  a  very  real  one. 
If  the  burden  laid  upon  Dissenters  is  intolerable 
(as  the  leaders  only  would  have  us  believe), 
why  shift  it  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Anglicans  ? 
If  the  support  of  "sectarian"  education  is  a 
violation  of  the  conscience  of  Dissenters,  so  is 
"non-sectarian"  education  a  violation  of  the 
conscience  of  the  "Anglican  Church."  Why 
remove  a  burden  from  themselves  in  order  to 
impose  it  upon  others  ?  They  profess  to  be 
the  champions  of  liberty  and  justice,  as  their 
forefathers  were  before  them  ;  yet  they  wish 
light-heartedly  to  impose  upon  others  just  the 
very  conditions  which  they  call,  in  their  own 
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case,  an  intolerable  burden,  for  which  the 
dictionary  possesses  no  epithet  sufficiently 
strong  to  express  the  indignation  of  their  souls. 
To  attempt  to  cure  an  imaginary  ailment  in 
one  patient  by  the  injection  of  serious  disease 
into  another  would  be  not  merely  criminal,  it 
would  be  foolish. 

Yet  this  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Free 
Church  Council :  a  blind  man  could  see  through 
such  a  scheme. 

No  ;  all  Dissenters  are  not  morally  obtuse, 
and  there  is  a  feeling  deep  and  strong  against 
the  Free  Church  Council  which  will,  in  the 
long  run,  mean  the  ruin  of  that  Council,  or 
the  ruin  of  Dissent  as  a  spiritual  force  in  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

On  October  8,  1903,  there  appeared  an  editorial 
in  the  Examiner,  in  which  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing words:  '*We  cannot  get  a  complete 
national  system  of  education  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  Anglicans. 
It  would  help  matters  very  greatly,  even  at  the 
present  juncture,  if  some  clear  expression  of 
Free  Church  opinion  were  forthcoming." 

In  the  same  issue  is  an  article  by  Dr.  P.  T. 
Forsyth,  who  writes  :  "  When  we  kill  the  present 
Act  we  implicitly  kill  the  last  Act — I  am  con- 
cerned here  only  with  its  religious  side.  I  will 
do  no  more  now  than  say  that,  after  holding 
for  years  the  other  view,  the  discussions  of  the 
last  few  years  have  convinced  me  that  the  last 
Act  was  an  invasion  of  the  Anglican  conscience, 
no  less  truly  than  the  present  Act  is  of  ours. 
Besides,  we  have  lost  greatly  as  Churches  by 
undenominational  religion,  and  can  only  stand 
to  lose." 
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A  Mr.  William  Tallack,  a  much-respected 
Quaker,  in  the  same  year  expressed  himself  as 
follows  : — 

"  We  believe  that  not  merely  in  compliance 
with  the  law,  but  also  in  the  best  and  patriotic 
interests  of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  it  is  well 
to  contribute  towards  the  carrying  out  of  an 
Act  which  recognises  the  duty  of  imparting 
Christian  as  well  as  secular  instruction  in 
Elementary  Schools.  And  although  in  some 
places  this  may  occasionally  be  accompanied 
by  an  elemept  of  sacerdotalism,  decidedly  open 
to  objection,  yet  that  element  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  solid  advantages  of  a 
system  which  inculcates  and  honours  the  great 
truths  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross.  In 
these  days  when  the  influences  of  ignorance,  of 
Agnosticism,  and  of  Atheism  still  holds  large 
sway,  it  is  not  the  time  to  permit  minor  sectarian 
differences  to  stand  in  the  way  of  imparting 
such  great  fundamental  verities.  And  to  such 
verities,  both  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman 
Churches  pay  sincere  homage. 

It  should  here  be  remembered  that  in  1895 
the  representatives  of  twenty-seven  leading  Non- 
conformist bodies  in  London,  expressed  their 
wish  that  the  children  attending  the  Board 
Schools  should  not  be  taught  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Lord  as  a  fact  or  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Quite  the  saddest  thing  about  the  whole  move- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  Free  Church  Council 
is  prepared  to  cast  overboard  the  Christian 
verities,  if  only  it  can  succeed  in  its  mad 
policy  against  the  National  Church.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  talk  of  discussing  fundamental 
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Christianity,  when,  before  coming  into  tJie  room, 
you  have  branded  as  sectarian  those  very  sym- 
bols which  were  the  common  possession  and 
anchor  of  Christians  of  all  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages  for  over  fifteen  hundred  years. 

Even  the  Methodist  Times  is  coming  to  detect 
some  signs  of  madness  in  these  heresiarchs. 
At  least,  all  they  say  is  not  infallible. 

"It  is  fanatical  and  absurd  to  try  to  treat 
Bishops  as  enemies  of  the  human  race,  to  be 
shunned  by  those  who,  however  differing  from 
them  in  ecclesiastical  or  political  views,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  Christian  warfare." 

At  the  recent  sale  of  Passive  Resisters' 
goods  at  Woking,  a  Mr.  H.  W.  Gloster  com- 
mented upon  the  absence  of  the  leaders  of 
Nonconformity  in  the  town,  and  their  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  Passive  Resisters.  At 
the  service  at  the  Congregational  Church  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Clark  replied 
to  Mr.  Gloster.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
he  said:  "One  does  not  care  to  notice  too 
markedly  the  eccentric  gambols  with  which  a 
certain  order  of  small  souls  disport  themselves, 
and  which  seem  to  come  as  natural  to  them 
as  charity  and  love — thank  God — do  to  larger 
natures  ;  but  there  is  a  time  when  a  word  had 
better  be  said.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  into 
the  minds  of  many  who  adopt  the  policy  of 
Passive  Resistance  that,  just  as  it  is  at  the 
bidding  of  conscience  they  adopt  it  (a  fact  I  al- 
ways gladly  acknowledge),  it  is  at  the  equally 
imperative  bidding  of  conscience  that  some 
of  us  do  not  adopt  it.  .  .  .  These  people  have 
no  monopoly  of  conscience  ;  and  their  arroga- 
tion   of  it  to   themselves  is  simply  Pharisaism 
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double-dyed.  We  ask  them  to  respect  in  us, 
as  we  are  always  ready  to  respect  in  them, 
that  conscience  about  which  they  talk  so  much. 
The  implied  accusation  of  cowardice  in  Mr. 
Gloster's  words  is  one  which  is  naturally  re- 
sented, and  one  which,  moreover,  is  absurd. 
I  am  doubtless  a  great  many  things  I  ought  not 
to  be,  but  I  do  not  plead  guilty  to  cowardice, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  no  man.  We  will  not  stand 
up,  Mr.  Gloster  says,  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
which  our  fathers  won  for  us.  Well,  some 
of  us  have  within  our  own  sphere  not  hesi- 
tated to  stand  up  for  our  principles,  although 
our  methods  may  not  perhaps  be  so  noisy  as 
those  which  usually  commend  themselves  to 
Mr.  Gloster.  When  the  day  comes  on  which 
there  is  really  something  to  endure,  possibly 
we  shall  not  be  found  far  behind  these  brave 
ones  of  to-day.  In  the  meantime,  I  hardly 
think  that  the  courage  required  to  refuse  pay- 
ment of  a  rate  to  the  collector,  the  refusal 
being  followed  by  payment  of  the  same  rate 
to  the  auctioneer  in  the  Public  Hall,  amid 
the  applauding  crowd,  is  of  such  a  lofty 
order  as  to  entitle  those  who  have  shown  it 
to  wear  a  very  conspicuous  badge,  or  to  in- 
dulge in  the  unlimited  boasting  which  some 
of  them  give  forth.  By  all  means  let  those 
who  feel  it  right  to  resist  continue  to  do  so. 
I  shall  have  nothing  but  honour  for  their 
fidelity.  But  while  honouring  their  conscience, 
I  wish  to  make  emphatic  protest  against  the 
indecency  of  this  attack  on  mine.  It  is  time, 
I  think,  that  this  vulgar  silliness,  of  which  we 
have  had  far  too  much,  should  cease." 

The  following  letters    speak  for   themselves, 
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and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  opinions 
voiced  in  the  dignified  terms  of  that  veteran 
John  Hunter,  can  fail  to  weigh  heavily  with 
the  consciences  of  right-thinking  men.  Nothing 
we  could  say  would  add  to  their  force. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times." 

Sir, — May  I,  as  one  to  whom  Nonconformity  is  a 
question  of  personal  honour  and  a  condition  of  spiritual 
veracity,  be  allowed  to  say  how  profoundly  aggrieved  I  am 
by  many  of  the  words  and  ways  of  many  of  the  men  who 
in  the  present  controversy  on  education  are  putting  them- 
selves, or  are  being  put,  forward  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Free  Churches  of  England  ?  I  have  no  wish  to  condemn, 
or  even  to  judge  them  ;  only  to  say  publicly,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  that  there  is  a  very  large  section  of  English 
Nonconformists  whom  they  do  not  represent,  but  very 
much  misrepresent.  We  may  be  perfectly  at  one  with 
them  in  the  end  they  seek,  but  we  cannot  and  dare  not 
seek  it  in  their  way.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  them  so 
far  as  they  may  be  moved  by  political  motive,  or  by  hos- 
tility to  or  jealousy  of  any  section  of  that  Holy  Catholic 
Church  in  which  and  for  which  we  have  our  being.  We 
cannot  be  Passive  Resisters,  and  cannot  take  part  under 
the  auspices  of  ecclesiastical  organisations  in  the  political 
or  semi-political  demonstrations  which  are  doing  so  much 
to  demoralise  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and  their 
order  of  Christian  ministry.  We  are  not  opposed  to  sec- 
tarian education  because  we  fear  lest  children  should  be 
converted  to  Anglicanism  or  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
evidence  is,  indeed,  striking  that  Sectarian  Schools  send 
forth  into  the  world  young  men  and  women  altogether 
indifferent  to  the  religion  which  has  been  taught  as  a 
lesson  and  enforced  as  a  task.  It  is  for  our  common 
Christianity  we  fear,  lest  its  Divine  simplicity  should 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to  use  it,  directly 
or  indirectly,  as  an  instrument  of  tyranny.  Our  religion, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  gain  respect  and  recover  the  natural 
and  rightful  authority  which  it  has  lost,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  delivered  from  all  imputations  and  suspicions  of  de- 
nominational rivalries  and  plottings,  and  as  the  Christian 
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culture  of  our  country  is  entrusted  entirely  to  those  sacred 
influences  which  best  flourish  when  they  are  free  from  any 
protection  save  that  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
moving  and  ruling  the  souls  of  His  worshippers. — I  am, 
Sir,  faithfully  yours,  JOHN  Hunter. 

The  King's  Weigh  House  Church, 
Duke  Street,  W. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times!' 

Sir, — I  do  not  claim  to  be  more  than  one  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  Nonconformity,  but  I  cannot  avoid  asking 
you  to  let  me  protest  in  your  columns  against  the  reply 
of  Dr.  Horton  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  endea- 
vour to  come  to  some  understanding  upon  the  religious 
side  of  the  education  question. 

His  conditions  are  excellent  for  a  perfect  state  of  society, 
but  they  take  no  notice  of  the  difficulties  that  exist,  of  the 
necessity  for  give  and  take  in  all  debatable  matters,  and 
they  amount  to  this — that  we  Nonconformists  must  claim 
the  right  of  having  our  own  consciences  respected,  and  of 
forcing  upon  those  who  differ  from  us  our  ideas  upon  the 
subject. 

It  is  most  deplorable  that  another  valuable  opportunity 
has  been  thrown  away  of  making  some  progress  in  coming 
to  an  understanding  upon  this  great  question. 

I  can  assure  our  leaders  that  some  of  us  are  getting 
sick  of  their  action  in  this  education  question,  and  feel  that 
the  cause  of  Nonconformity  is  being  prejudiced  by  their 
presentment  of  it. — I  am,  &c., 

An  Old  Congregationalist. 

"With  reference  to  proposals  of  the  Free 
Church  Council  for  the  secularisation  of  train- 
ing colleges,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Workman,  of  the 
Wesleyan  Training  College,  Westminster,  has 
sent  a  trenchant  letter  to  the  Methodist  Times ^ 
in  which  he  tells  this  political  Council  that  their 
proposals  will  'play  the  game  of  the  Agnostic 
and  will  have  no  part  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.'  He  has  no  desire  to  bar 
out  of  the  profession  those  who  make  an  open 
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declaration  of  unbelief,  but  he  is  'old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  religious  beliefs  still 
make  the  best  teacher.'  He  has  also  some  very 
sensible  remarks  upon  the  rehgious  test  as 
applied  to  the  principal  of  a  training  college. 
'The  idea/  he  writes,  'of  a  residential  training 
college  of  which  one  who  was  a  militant 
Agnostic  would  be  eligible  as  the  principal  is 
to  me  inconceivable.  If,  however,  it  is  said 
that  the  principals  themselves  must  at  any  rate 
be  religious  men,  though  of  no  fixed  church, 
the  theoretical  difference  between  the  Free 
Church  Council  ideal  and  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  slight.  The  practical  difficulty  in  the 
working  would  be  great.  Is  it  not  better  that 
the  '  religious  men  '  suitable  for  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  should  be  themselves  Romanists,  and 
for  Methodists  should  be  themselves  Methodists, 
than  that  a  jumble  of  creeds  should  be  presided 
over  by  that  amorphous  being,  'A  religious  man 
not  belonging  to  any  Church.'  This  trenchant 
exposure  of  the  aims  of  the  Free  Church  Council 
should  make  the  country  pause  before  it  swallows 
their  programme.  The  moment  the  schemes  of 
this  Free  Church  Council  are  examined  by  edu- 
cational experts  who  are  not  yet  in  the  toils  of 
political  Dissent,  the  hollowness  of  the  preten- 
sions becomes  apparent." 

The  following  paragraph,  with  its  significant 
heading,  appeared  in  the  daily  press,  apropos  of 
Dr.  Lunn's  treatment,  and  manly  protest  at  the 
Free  Church  Council  meeting  at  Newcastle, 
when  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  occupied  the 
presidential  chair. 

It  likewise  speaks  for  itself. 

"  Dr.  H.  S.  Lunn  writes  to  the  Times,  apropos 
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of  the  Conference  of  the  Free  Church  Council, 
that  the  education  discussion  began  at  lo  a.m., 
and  up  to  12.10  P.M.  six  official  speakers  had 
addressed  the  assembly.  At  that  point  Dr. 
Lunn  called  the  attention  of  the  President 
to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  official 
programme,  the  discussion  was  to  terminate 
at  I  P.M.,  and  there  still  remained  speeches 
from  Sir  G.  Kekewich,  and  three  other  official 
speakers,  in  support  of  the  Committee's  official 
resolutions,  which  left  exceedingly  little  oppor- 
tunity for  dissentients  to  express  their  views, 
although  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  of  opposition  to  the  following  pro- 
vision : — 

'"That  no  distinctively  denominational  teach- 
ing or  formulary  be  given  or  used  in  public 
schools  in  school  hours ;  but  simple  Biblical  in- 
struction may  be  given  according  to  a  syllabus, 
as  is  general  at  present  in  provided  schools  ; 
attendance  at  such  instruction  shall  be  subject 
to  a  conscience  clause.' 

"  Practically  the  whole  time  till  i  p.m.  was 
taken  up  with  official  speeches  and  the  intro- 
duction of  an  amendment  in  favour  of  secular 
education  : — 

"  At  this  point  the  President  called  upon  me 
to  speak,  and  I  began  by  saying  that  it  was  not 
to  support  such  a  resolution  as  that  brought 
forward  by  the  Free  Church  Education  Com- 
mittee that  the  Passive  Resistance  movement 
had  been  started,  and  that  it  was  an  absurd 
position  for  those  who  had  banded  themselves 
together  against  an  Established  Church  for 
adults  to  support  an  Established  Church  for 
children.      As    a    Liberal,    I    saw    nothing    to 
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choose  between  ecclesiastical  despotism  dic- 
tated from  Lambeth  by  Archbishop  Laud  and 
an  ecclesiastical  despotism  dictated  from  the 
Memorial  Hall  by  Nonconformists." 

"  Dr.  Lunn  was  proceeding  to  point  out  that 
the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  to  be 
found  in  the  '  right  of  entry,'  when  the  Presi- 
dent, after  he  had  spoken  three  minutes,  called 
him  to  order,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not 
speaking  to  either  the  amendment  or  the  re- 
solution, the  officials  of  the  Council  having 
apparently  made  up  their  minds  that  those 
who  differed  from  their  policy  should  have  as 
little  chance  as  possible  of  stating  their  views  : — 

'*  What  I  wished  to  bring  home  to  the  meeting 
was  the  fact  that  during  a  visit  to  America  last 
year,  when  I  lectured  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  question,  minister  after 
minister  of  all  communions  came  to  me  and 
said  that  the  disputes  between  the  Churches  on 
the  matter  of  education  had  led,  in  America, 
to  a  result  which  they  all  deplored,  i.e.  the 
absolute  secularisation  of  the  schools,  and  that 
they  greatly  feared  lest  such  a  catastrophe  might 
occur  in  England.  This  catastrophe  will  never 
be  averted  by  such  resolutions  as  were  passed 
by  the  Free  Church  Federation  yesterday.  The 
tendency  of  to-day  is  not  towards  the  establish- 
ment at  the  State  expense  of  any  privileged 
system  of  religious  teaching. 

"The  most  remarkable  feature  of  yesterday's 
debate  appeared  to  me  to  be  that,  while  members 
of  the  executive  and  others  admitted  in  private 
that  the  official  policy  was  not  a  just  policy, 
yet  they  were  prepared  to  support  it,  because, 
as  they  said,  '  We  must  all  stand  together.  .  .  .' 
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As  a  former  member  of  the  National  Executive 
of  the  Free  Church  Council,  and  a  present 
member  of  the  National  Passive  Resistance 
Committee,  I  am  convinced  that  the  principles 
for  which  we  have  contended  must  triumph. 
At  the  same  time,  I  decline  to  be  a  party  to  a 
new  Act  of  Uniformity  which  shall  only  permit 
such  religious  teaching  as  Nonconformists  ap- 
prove of  to  be  given  'in  the  public  schools 
during  school  hours.  .  .  .'  If  the  Free  Churches 
adopt  this  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
in  danger  (to  use  the  stirring  words  of  the  pre- 
sidential address)  of  re-imposing  'upon  (Angli- 
can) consciences  a  yoke  which  our  fathers  could 
not  and  their  descendants  will  not  bear.  .  .  .' 
I  must  record  my  utter  dissent  from  the  ex- 
traordinary position  taken  up  by  Dr.  Clifford, 
who  is  reported  in  the  papers  as  saying  (and 
my  recollection  bears  out  the  report)  that 
'  parents  as  such '  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
religious  education  given  to  their  children  in 
the  public  schools.  I  hold,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  to  deny  the  sacred  right  of  the  parent  in 
such  a  matter,  to  refuse  to  give  him  any  voice 
as  to  the  religious  teaching  that  his  little  child 
shall  receive,  is  tyranny  of  the  worst  type,  and 
is  utterly  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  freedom 
and  individual  responsibility  for  which  the  Free 
Churches  have  stood  throughout  their  history. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  amazing  deliverance 
was  received  by  the  audience  with  the  greatest 
coldness,  and  obviously  did  not  represent  the 
views  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  present." 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  this  outspoken 
expos^  brought  to  light  a  whole  crop  of  pro- 
tests, of  which  we  give  the  following  three  : — 
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Mr.  T.  G.  Sully  writes  in  the  Baptist  Times 
and  Freeman,  April  8  : — 

"  May  1,  as  an  old  member,  with  a  growing 
conviction  that  for  our  ministers  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics  must  bring  disaster  to 
our  Churches,  put  the  following  questions  very 
earnestly  to  the  officials  and  members  of  the 
Free  Church  Councils  ? 

"  I.  When  did  they  obtain  a  mandate  from 
our  Churches  to  take  sides  for  them  in  party 
politics  ? 

"  2.  Do  they  believe  that  Free  Churchmen 
'  who  value  as  their  birthright  religious  liberty 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment,'  will  allow 
any  Councils  to  formulate  their  political  opinions 
for  them  ? 

"  And  3.  What  course  is  open  to  those  of  us 
who  will  be  unable  conscientiously  to  support 
our  Free  Churches,  if  these  new  departures  are 
maintained  ?  " 

Mr.  Samuel  Colborne  says,  April  15  :  "I  am 
convinced  that  the  political  element  in  our  Free 
Churches  is  having  a  baneful  effect  on  their 
spirituality.  In  many  country  districts  the  Free 
Church  has  become  a  sort  of  political  club,  and 
should  any  of  the  members  not  fall  into  line 
with  the  Radical  views  of  the  majoritv,  their 
Church  life  is  not  a  happy  one." 

Mr.  Edward  Isaac  writes,  April  22  :  "I  could 
not  help  noticing  that  the  more  stinging  the 
epithets  employed  about  the  leaders  of  the 
Government  or  about  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
the  more  tumultuous  the  applause.  Take  as  a 
sample  :  *  The  desperate  promises  of  a  moribund 
Ministry,  who  have  never  kept  any  promises 
they  have  made.'      But  this  is  very  mild  and 
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tame  to  the  following  sentence  :  'The  Bishops 
have  confiscated  a  great  deal  of  State  money 
themselves.'  'The  tricks  of  the  Bishops  would 
shame  a  Whitechapel  coster.'  'The  Bishops, 
by  the  meanest  subterfuges,  and  most  despicable 
tricks,'  &c.  If  these  things  are  true  about  the 
Bishops,  or  about  any  set  of  men,  they  are  not 
only  placed  outside  the  pale  of  Christians,  but 
of  gentlemen,  and  indeed,  of  all  decent  and 
reputable  society.  Even  if  these  things  are 
matters  of  fact,  what  must  be  the  influence 
upon  the  man  in  the  street,  whom  we  fain 
would  reach  and  win  to  Christ,  of  blazoning 
it  abroad  upon  the  housetops  ?  And  if  it  is 
only  partially  true,  can  we  measure  the  in- 
jurious effect  upon  him  of  one  section  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  railing  against  another  ?  " 

But  the  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Mail  were  perhaps  the  most  telling 
indictment  of  all.  We  append  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  : — 


THE    POLITICAL   TYRANNY   OF 
NONCONFORMITY 

A   REPLY   TO   CRITICS 

By  a  Free  Cliurch  Minister 

"  By  courtesy  of  the  Daily  Mail,  I  am  permitted  to  reply 
to  the  large  correspondence  elicited  by  my  original  article 
on  '  The  Political  Tyranny  of  Nonconformity.'  Yet  in 
view  of  the  facts  and  statements  brought  to  light  by 
various  writers,  further  reply  is  rendered  almost  super- 
fluous. 

"  Many  of  the  writers  have  confused  or  misunderstood 
the  object  I  had  in  view.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  men 
for  holding  strong  political  convictions.      What  I  protest 
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against  is  the  spirit  of  partisanship  in  the  so-called  Free 
Churches,  prompting  as  it  does  the  majority  to  exercise 
a  tyrannous  power  over  those  of  their  own  faith  and 
communion  who  conscientiously  differ  from  them  on  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  That  was  my  indictment 
of  modern  Dissent,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  change,  modify, 
or  regret  it  in  any  way.  It  was  launched  deliberately,  and 
it  was  meant. 


The  Changeful  Proteus 

"  Disguise  the  truth  as  you  will,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  present-day  Nonconformity  has  become  a  party 
political  instrument.  Dr.  Aked  frankly  admits  this.  He 
says,  '  We  are  political'  He  goes  further.  By  implica- 
tion he  acknowledges  its  party  political  bias.  '  We  go  to 
the  Conservative :  we  get  no  satisfaction  from  him.  We 
go  to  the  Radical  ;  we  go  to  the  Socialist.  To  an  extent 
here,  to  an  extent  there,  they  pledge  themselves  to  set 
about  the  remedy  of  these  grievous  wrongs.'  That  is 
modern  Dissent  according  to  this  authoritative  oracle. 
One  star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory,  but  all  go  the 
same  way.  Their  Proteus  has  many  shapes,  but  the  spirit 
is  one. 

"True,  he  confesses  an  intense  dislike  to  political  effort 
and  controversy,  though  curiously  enough  he  spends  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  this  obnoxious  element.  But  so  far 
he  admits  the  charge.  I  go  much  further.  Not  only  is 
Nonconformity  becoming  more  and  more  party  political, 
more  and  more  it  manifests  a  tyrannous  and  persecuting 
spirit  against  those  who  refuse  to  follow  its  lead.  That  is 
the  crux  of  this  controversy.  That  is  what  I  have  dis- 
covered in  bitter  experience,  and  that  is  what  scores  of 
correspondents  in  this  discussion  have  discovered  also. 

"Yet,  strange  to  say,  Dr.  Aked  still  maintains  a  naive 
innocence  as  to  the  real  grounds  of  my  indictment.  '  Who 
are  the  tyrants  ?  What  is  the  actual  tyranny  practised  ? 
And  who  are  the  victims  ?'  The  questions  blend  skilfully 
with  his  purple  patches  of  rhetoric,  but  show  very  poor 
perspicacity.  Happily,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
gentleman's  obliquity  of  vision.  But  I  will  answer  his 
questions  and  substantiate  my  replies  from  his  own  glow- 
ing sentences.  '  The  Free  Churches,'  he  says,  '  stand  for 
freedom.     They  abhor  privilege  ;  they  stand  for  the  rights 
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of  man.  They  live  by  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.' 
Yet  in  the  same  gentle  accent  he  bids  me  '  Clear  out — the 
door  is  open  ! '  But  alas  !  parsons  in  pulpits  are  like  flies 
in  a  bottle  ;  it  is  much  easier  to  get  in  than  to  get  out. 
Does  not  the  Doctor  see  a  strange  inconsistency  here? 
One  lobe  of  his  brain  argues  affirmative,  the  other  main- 
tains the  negative.  I  can  only  liken  him  to  the  fabulous 
beast  of  Ctesias,  one  half  of  which  devours  the  other  half. 
Ariel  to  look  upon,  he  is  Caliban  when  he  opens  his 
mouth. 

Labelled  Nonconformists 

" '  Who  are  the  tyrants  ? ' "  The  tyrants  are  those  who 
forge  their  faith  into  a  chain  and  bind  in  bondage  their 
victims  ;  those  who  (I  quote  from  your  correspondent) 
hiss  '  false  man  and  hypocrite '  for  voting  other  than  for 
a  rootless  Radicalism  ;  who  take  possession  of  buildings 
raised  for  religious  worship  and  say,  '  No  Tory  shall  come 
here  ; '  who  tell  Consei-vatives  they  are  traitors  and  need 
not  come  to  their  Chapels  again  ;  who  proclaim  ex  cathedra, 
'If  you  are  a  Nonconformist,  you  must  be  a  Liberal  ;' 
who  are  ruffians  with  our  minds,  and  autocrats  with  our 
consciences.  Dr.  Aked  is  well  acquainted  with  their 
methods.  Doubtless  his  mind  will  recall  certain  words 
penned  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  in  December  last.  '  The 
new  Liberal  Government  is  full  of  promise.  The  best  of 
all  is  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  out  of  it.  I  wonder  whether  we 
shall  ever  know  the  inner  history  of  Rosebery's  vagaries  ? 
Anyway,  he  is  out  of  the  way  for  the  present.  Off  with 
his  head  !     So  much  for  Rosebery.' 

"  So  much  for  Rosebery  !  So  much  for  a  '  Free  Church 
minister  ! '  So  much  for  any  one  and  every  one  who 
cannot  submit  to  the  Pembroke  Pontiff.  It  is  a  strange 
attitude  for  an  advanced  thinker  ! 

"  But  I  have  no  need  to  fall  back  upon  the  testimony  of 
correspondents  for  proof  of  my  original  charge.  My  own 
experience  confirms  it.  I  could  unravel  many  a  sordid 
story  of  petty  intrigue  and  spite.  I  could  tell  Dr.  Aked 
of  clerical  cliques  that  have  conspired  to  check  my  own 
career ;  of  rabid  partisans  that  have  poisoned  the  springs 
of  friendship  ;  of  Churches  from  which  I  have  been  ex- 
cluded. It  is  a  kindness  to  his  colleagues  that  conceals 
my  identity.  And  why  all  this  bitterness  ?  Simply  be- 
cause I    would  not  become  as  one  of  them  ;   because  I 
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could  not  trust  these  custodians  of  truth  who  are  always 
losing  the  key. 

"  Dr.  Aked  is  naturally  incensed  at  my  strictures  upon 
the  great  men  of  modern  Nonconformity.  The  epithet 
'  hysterical  accompaniments '  does  not  satisfy,  and  he 
seeks  to  improve  upon  it  by  calling  Dr.  Clifford  'a  whole 
orchestra.'  I  accept  the  extension  of  my  simile  gratefully. 
With  a  fine  instinct  for  spectacular  effects,  he  suggests  a 
sort  of  contest  at  some  great  gathering  of  Free  Church- 
men, and  exclaims,  '  See  what  would  happen.'  What 
would  happen  I  know  not  ;  but  what  would  not  happen 
I  know.  There  would  be  no  battle  of  brains.  Dr.  Aked 
will  perhaps  remember  what  Defoe  said  of  such  encounters  : 
'  It  is  not  the  longest  sword,  but  the  longest  privilege,  that 
conquers.' 

"  13y  an  unfortunate  slip,  he  brings  up  the  truly  great 
name  of  Dr.  Dale.  Does  he  forget  in  doing  so  that  Dale 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  refuse  alliance  with  the  Free 
Church  Council  on  the  ground  that  it  would  inevitably 
descend  to  its  present  level  and  become  a  party  political 
organisation  masquerading  in  the  disguise  of  religious 
service  ?  I  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  Dr.  Aked's  article, 
not  on  account  of  its  superior  merit,  but  because  he  is 
perhaps  the  most  representative  man  who  has  crossed 
swords  with  me,  and  is  so  kindly  accommodating  in 
making  possible  an  easy  reply. 


The  Rapid  Growth  of  Tyranny 

"  Mr.  Silvester  Home  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  answer 
my  challenge,  but  unfortunately  his  letter  leaves  little  for 
me  to  say,  being  devoted  mainly  to  hazardous  guesses.  I 
notice  the  number  of  correspondents  who  seek  after  my 
true  identity  (I  wonder  why?)  But  Mr.  Home  is  the  most 
inquiring.  He  supposes  I  hail  from  within  '  the  zone.' 
He  is  quite  mistaken.  He  judges  that  I  was  a  vociferous 
and  even  turbulent  politician  in  1900.  Again  he  is  quite 
mistaken.  I  have  never  raised  my  voice  in  political 
clamour  in  my  life.  True,  I  believed  in  the  necessity, 
justice,  and  righteousness  of  British  policy  in  1900  as  I 
do  now  ;  but  I  never  hooted  or  hissed  or  shouted  down 
political  opponents.  I  never  encouraged  the  boycotting 
of  pro-Boers.  I  never  said,  '  Minorities  must  suffer.' 
Yes,  I  heard  of  political  tyranny  in  1900,  and  I  set  myself 
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resolutely  against  it  even  then,  so  that  I  am  clear  of  these 
qualms  of  conscience  that  he  attributes  to  me." 

But  it  is  not  only  protests  against  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Free  Church  Council  methods 
that  are  so  rife ;  there  is  ample  and  generous 
testimony  borne  as  to  the  sterling  work  of  the 
National  Church. 

A  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  during  the 
Christmas  recess  of  1904,  which  contains  some 
remarkable  passages.  We  are  content  to  ex- 
tract merely  one  or  two. 

The  writer  administers  a  severe  rebuke  to  his 
co-religionists  for  their  hostility  to  the  Church 
Schools.  He  himself,  it  appears,  was  one  of 
the  many  thousand  Nonconformists  whose 
children  have  received  their  education  in  those 
schools,  and  no  one  ever  "  attempted  to  in- 
terfere with  their  religion."  In  his  opinion, 
Nonconformists  "owe  the  Church  a  debt  of 
gratitude."  He  instances  the  district  where  he 
resided  for  five-and-thirty  years,  where  "  but 
for  their  schools  there  would  have  been  no 
education." 

Amongst  many  other  wise  reflections,  he  calls 
attention  to  a  matter  of  very  grave  import : 
"Our  young  people  are  fast  losing  reverence 
for  anything,  and  little  wonder,  when  those  who 
should  be  teaching  them  Christian  graces  are 
busy  tearing  each  other  to  atoms  for  temporal 
power." 

There  is  much  in  this  wise  and  temperate 
letter  which  should  give  serious  pause  to  think- 
ing Dissenters. 

We  conclude  this  overpowering  statement 
of  the   strong  undercurrent  which   is  running 
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against  political  Dissent  by  an  appreciation  of 
the  National  Church  which  is  as  refreshing  as  it 
is  generous  and  statesmanlike. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  Liverpool  Cathedral,  "  Ian 
Maclaren"  said  he  would  endeavour  briefly  to 
explain  that  genius  and  those  qualities  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  had  given  her  the 
hold  she  had  on  EngHsh  affection,  had  enabled 
her  to  exercise  so  much  influence  on  English 
life,  and  were,  above  that,  contributions  to  the 
common  religious  life  of  England,  The  first 
was 

Her  Spirit  of  Reverence 

Mr.  Shorthouse  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  note  of 
quietness  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  a  fitting 
tribute.  Her  attitude  in  public  affairs  was  never  loud, 
garish,  or  indecorous.  When  a  man  entered  one  of  her 
ancient  places  of  worship  he  passed  into  a  home  of  quiet- 
ness. Not  only  did  the  noises  of  the  street  die  out  of  his 
ears,  but  in  her  worship  the  noise  died  out  of  his  heart. 
The  garish  light  fell  softly  through  glass  enriched  with 
pictures  of  saints,  and  many  a  Christian  of  our  shallow 
and  unbelieving  age  was  melted  in  this  solemn  shadow. 
In  a  Church  of  England,  from  the  font  where  infancy 
was  received,  through  the  Gothic  interior  symbolising  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  to  the  altar  where  he  received 
the  sacred  symbols  of  the  communion,  the  worshipper  had 
portrayed  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  life.  The  prayers  of  the  Church,  handed 
down  from  prophets  and  apostles,  saints  and  doctors,  by 
their  profoundly  religious  note  and  their  catholic  com- 
prehension, took  us  out  of  sense  of  time  and  place,  and 
placed  us  amid  things  eternal  and  unseen.  There  were 
minds  which  resented  this  chastening  shadow,  hearts  which 
would  not  cease  to  question  even  before  historic  catholic 
creeds.  But,  notwithstanding  immutability  and  antiquity, 
her  worship  remained  to-day  the  standard  of  the  most 
perfect  Christian   worship  in  this  country,  checking  the 
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wild  vagaries  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  and  unconsciously 
refining  the  spiritual  attitude  of  her  children.  The  second 
quality  was 

Her  Learning 

No  Church  had  since  the  Reformation  made  such  per- 
manent and  valuable  contributions  to  theological  science. 
Not  only  in  the  universities  and  high  places,  but  up  and 
down  the  country,  there  was  a  large  body  of  clergy  who, 
up  to  old  age,  and  without  hope  of  reward,  were  pursuing 
their  studies  in  sacred  and  profane  learning.  It  was  an 
excellent  thing  that  in  so  many  obscure  rural  parishes 
in  England  there  were  men  of  the  highest  culture,  and 
evidently  also  of  most  genuine  piety  ;  and  they  could 
appreciate  the  service  which  the  Church  thus  rendered 
to  the  country  if,  having  travelled  in  the  East,  they  had 
seen  the  sort  of  clergy  another  great  Church  had.  A 
great  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  character  of  her  clerg)',  and  they  might,  to  mention 
but  a  few,  thank  God  for  men  like  Hooker,  the  sanest 
theologian  who  had  written  in  the  English  tongue  ;  for 
Jeremy  Taylor,  the  golden  mouth  of  the  English  pulpit  ; 
and  for  Butler,  subtlest  and  most  virile  defender  of  the 
faith.  And  with  Farrar,  who  had  converted  many  a 
wavering  mind  ;  Lightfoot,  who  had  placed  modern 
English  theological  scholarship  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Germany  ;  Gore,  Liddon,  Pusey,  Illingworth,  and  many 
others  of  our  own  day,  whose  books  were  on  their  shelves 
and  whose  inspiration  was  in  their  hearts,  the  Church  of 
England  might  truly  say  that  strength  as  well  as  beauty 
was  in  her  sanctuary.     The  third  quality  was 


Her  Pastoral  Instinct 

He  confessed  to  a  profound  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  parochial  system.  A  parish  church  was  for  all  the 
people  in  the  parish,  religious  or  irreligious,  poor  or  rich. 
If  a  State  kept  order  and  administered  justice,  and  made 
provision  for  the  poor  and  sick,  was  it  not  a  good  thing 
that  there  should  be  a  general  and  free  provision  for  those 
who  were  poor  in  things  spiritual  and  sick  of  soul  ?  Any 
Christian  minister  could  visit  the  sick.     But  would  people 
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send  for  h'lm  if  they  had  no  claim  on  him,  and  would  he 
go  unasked  if  he  had  no  commission  from  them  ?  Was  it 
not  a  national  felicity  that  there  was  a  house  across  whose 
threshold  any  person  in  the  parish  in  time  of  trouble  had 
not  only  the  opportunity  but  the  right  to  pass — that  there 
should  be  in  the  parish  one  who  had  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity but  a  call  to  cross  every  threshold  with  the  comfort 
of  the  Gospel  ?  The  fourth  and  last  quality  he  would  note 
in  the  Church  of  England  was 


Her  Comprehensiveness 

Many  excellent  persons  in  the  Church  of  England  did 
not  believe  in  it — tried  to  turn  out  those  who  on  all  points 
did  not  agree  with  themselves.  But  often  those  who  stood 
outside  could  most  judiciously  estimate  the  qualities  of  a 
great  institution.  He  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  one  of  the  excellences,  one  of  the  strongest 
points,  of  the  Church  of  England  was  her  breadth. 
Reading  her  formularies  and  following  her  story,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Church  of  England  was  intended  to 
comprehend  every  school  of  Christian  thought  which  on 
the  one  hand  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See, 
and  on  the  other  accepted  the  essential  truths  of  Christian 
faith.  If  a  man  was  a  High  Churchman  he  was  welcomed 
by  Andrews,  Law,  Keble,  and  Pusey ;  if  a  Low  Churchman, 
by  Hales,  Chillingworth,  John  Smith,  Maurice,  Kingsley, 
and  Stanley.  His  conviction  as  a  citizen  was  that  High, 
Low,  and  Broad  Schools  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  National 
Church,  and  that  to  attempt  to  eject  a  man  because  he 
adhered  to  any  one  of  these  schools  was  not  only  an 
outrage  to  him,  but  to  the  nation.  Only  when  the  Church 
cast  people  out  did  she  fail ;  only  when  she  received  them 
again  would  she  rise  to  her  full  power  and  glory.  Those 
who  attempted  to  narrow  her  sinned  against  her  traditions, 
and  cut  down  the  religious  heritage  of  the  nation.  Let 
them  pray  that  she  might 

Grow,  not  Narrower,  but  Broader 

that  she  might  have  room  both  for  Bishop  Gore  and  Father 
Dolling,    and    for    the    lowest    Evangelicals  ;    that    she 
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might  stretch  out  her  hands  to  her  departed  children, 
whose  heart  must  be  ever  warm  to  the  Church  of  their 
country.  As  a  stream  in  its  course  sometimes  divided 
into  branches,  but  to  reunite,  so  they  might  pray  that  the 
stream  of  Puritanism  and  Methodism,  which  had  done  so 
much  for  the  faith  of  this  land,  might  some  day  reunite 
with  the  Church  from  which  it  had  sprung.  He  was  no 
sentimentalist,  no  foolish  optimist,  and  he  could  not  think 
that  the  day  of  reunion  was  yet  at  hand  ;  but  as  they  hoped 
once  more  to  see  but  one  Kirk  in  Scotland,  so  he  cherished 
the  hope  and  belief  that  there  would  again  be  but  one 
Church  in  England.  In  concluding,  as  the  minister  of 
another  ancestry  and  another  tradition,  he  sent  from  that 
place  a  tender  greeting  of  goodwill  to  that  most  admirable 
and  estimable  man  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  his  flock, 
wishing  them  well  in  all  they  were  doing  for  this  great 
communion.  They  in  that  place  stood  outside,  but  they 
were  friends,  and  from  their  hearts  they  could  pray,  "Peace 
be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces,  for 
our  brethren's  and  companions'  sake."  (Extract  from 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  July  25,  1904.) 


MUST    CHRISTIAN    EDUCATION 
GO? 

One  of  the  cleverest  moves  in  the  Free  Church 
Council  game  is  the  skilful  and  persistent  way 
in  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  create  the 
idea  that  the  National  Church  is  only  a  "sect" 
like  themselves. 

They  have  contended  that  schools  which 
receive  Government  aid  should  no  longer  be 
considered  the  "  preserve  of  a  sect."  They  have 
contended  that  the  only  religious  instruction 
which  would  satisfy  "  ratepayers "  must  be 
"  unsectarian  "  ;  thus  insinuating  that  the  re- 
ligious instruction  given  in  the  Church  Schools 
was  "sectarian."  They  have  also  employed 
persistently  the  alternative  term  "  undenomi- 
national," thus  insinuating  that  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  Churches  was  "denomi- 
national." 

They  have  employed  these  terms  constantly, 
and  so  consistently,  in  all  their  claims  through- 
out the  period  of  their  campaign,  that  the  terms 
have  come  most  unfortunately  to  be  adopted 
by  all  parties,  as  differentiating  the  religious 
instruction  offered  by  the  Church  from  that 
particular  form  of  so-called  religious  instruction 
for  which  Dissenters  clamour  as  the  only  just(?) 
settlement  of  the  educational  difficulty. 

That  Churchmen  have  been  so  unwary  as  to 
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allow  themselves  to  fall  into  the  trap  set  for 
them  by  adopting  these  terms  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  To  accept  the  terms  is  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  the  religious  instruction 
offered  by  the  Church  is  "denominational"  or 
*' sectarian"  in  character  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
to  allow  that  the  Church  is  merely  a  "denomi- 
nation" or  "sect";  one  amongst  the  many 
unhappy  divisions  of  the  robe  of  Christ. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Free  Churches  have 
been  stealthily  aiming  at.  To  bring  the  ancient 
Church  of  this  land  down  to  the  same  level  as 
themselves  is  the  object  for  which  they  have 
been  working  as  a  preliminary  to  pressing  for 
the  necessity  of  disendowment.  Why  should 
one  sect  be  on  a  different  level  to  another  ? 
Why  should  one  sect  be  privileged  above  all 
the  others,  is  the  obvious  corollary  of  any 
such  admission. 

But  no  Churchman  would  for  a  moment 
admit  any  such  thing ;  nor  could  any  calm 
and  unprejudiced  person  outside  the  Church 
honestly  allow  that  such  was  the  case.  Cold 
logic  scouts  any  such  idea.  The  very  word 
"sect"  settles  the  matter  in  a  moment.  The 
word  "  sect "  means  a  "  portion  cut  off  "  ;  it 
therefore  applies  only  to  those  religious  bodies 
•which  have  been  cut  off,  or  which  have  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  National  Church,  and 
from  each  other. 

The  history  of  the  thing  is  simple  enough. 
For  fifteen  hundred  years  the  Church  which 
had  introduced  Christianity  to  this  heathen 
country  was  the  sole  representative  and  expo- 
nent of  Christianity  ;  its  three  Creeds,  and  its 
sacred  Scriptures  (for  the  truth  and  inspiration 
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of  which,  as  the  Word  of  God,  it  was  alone  re- 
sponsible, and  by  which  it  proved  and  supported 
its  Creeds),  were  the  sole  instruction  imparted 
to  the  people  of  this  country  under  the  name 
of  religion.  There  was  one  Lord,  one  Faith, 
and  one  Baptism. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  influence  of  con- 
tinental Protestantism  spread  to  this  country, 
and  we  at  once  discover  the  origin  of  bodies 
of  people  separating  themselves  from  the 
Church,  and  appealing  not  to  the  three  Creeds 
of  Catholic  Christendom,  but  to  Protestant 
"Confessions,"  acknowledging  the  authority, 
not  of  the  undivided  Catholic  Church,  but  of 
separate  eccentric  individuals.  At  first  the 
differences  were  fundamental :  there  were  three 
distinct  bodies,  of  widely  different  tenets. 

But  it  is  the  inherent  curse  of  these  "  sects  " 
to  breed  divisions,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  some  two  or  three  hundred  of  them,  all 
claiming  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  Modern  Protestant  Dissent  has  been 
aptly  defined  "as  a  continually  increasing 
aggregate  of  perpetually  subdividing  religious 
organisations."  The  very  essence  of  Dissent 
is  division  ;  division  by  process  of  automatic 
fission.  The  National  Church  remains  one, 
"  united  and  powerful  "  :  true,  there  are  parties 
within  her  bosom — within,  though  holding 
differing  views,  even  on  fundamentals,  yet  all 
absolutely  joined  in  loyalty  to  the  three  Creeds 
of  Christendom. 

The  issue  is  clear  :  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  continuously  increasing  aggregate  of  per- 
petually subdividing  religious  organisations, 
which  have  done    practically   nothing   for  the 
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education  of  the  children  ;  on  the  other,  the 
ancient  Church  of  this  country,  whose  history 
is  that  of  the  nation,  whose  divine  commission 
is  to  "  teach."  For  seventeen  hundred  years 
nearly  she  alone  did  anything  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Christian  England.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  we  find  Dissenters  for  the 
first  time  opening  their  lips  with  regard  to  this 
tremendous  subject,  but  let  this  be  borne  in 
mind — not  to  initiate,  only  to  criticise.  It  was 
due  solely  and  entirely  to  the  energy  of  the 
Church  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  State  was  brought  to  realise 
its  responsibility  in  this  matter.  When  the 
Church  finally  induced  the  State  to  help  on  the 
work  of  education,  the  same  opportunities  and 
assistance  were  offered  to  the  Dissenting  bodies 
as  to  the  Church.  But  it  should  be  noted 
again  that  the  Dissenters  were  through  all  these 
years  of  struggle  strongly  against  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  State  in  educational  matters,  and 
the  Bill  of  1870  was  met  by  them  with  bitter 
opposition. 

But  it  was  passed  in  spite  of  them  ;  the  Acts 
of  1902-3  were  passed  in  spite  of  them.  Before 
1870  the  ''Voluntary"  Schools  were  either 
Church,  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  or  British, 
and  other  "undenominational"  schools.  The 
number  of  children  obtaining  education  in 
these  schools  was  1,152,389.  Of  these,  over 
73  per  cent,  were  in  Church  Schools,  5f  in 
Roman  Catholic,  about  the  same  number  in 
Wesleyan,  and  the  rest  in  the  British  and  other 
undenominational  schools. 

Since  1870  the  Church  has  redoubled  her 
efforts,  and  she   is   educating   in    her   schools 
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to-day  no  less  than  2,743,876  children.  In  all 
the  provided  and  Cowper-Temple  Schools  there 
are  3,520,093,  so  that  the  Church  to-day  is  still 
maintaining  schools  for  nearly  half  the  nation 
— with  one  idea  in  view,  viz.  that  the  children 
shall  receive  not  mere  instruction,  but  a  sound 
education  in  the  best  and  only  proper  sense  of 
the  word. 

That  religion  is  the  only  true  basis  of  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  education  is  not  merely 
the  unalterable  opinion  of  the  Church,  but  of 
successive  Governments,  and  of  leading  states- 
men of  all  parties. 


Testimony   from  thp:   Highest 
Authorities 

"Their  Lordships  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  no  plan  of  education  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged in  which  the  intellectual  instruction 
is  not  subordinate  to  the  regulation  of  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  the  children  by  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  religion.' 
(Minute  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on' 
Education,  September  24,  1839.) 

"The  intention  of  the  Mmutes  of  1846  was 
to  give  an  impulse  to  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  system  founded  by  religious 
communions,  and  the  grants  made  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  them  drew  every 
religious  communion  (except  the  Congrega- 
tional Dissenters  and  bodies  allied  with  them) 
into  co-operation  with  the  Government,  and 
created  a  vast  denominational  system  which 
firmly    established     popular    education     on     a 
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religious  basis."  (Mem.  on  Public  Education, 
1868,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,p.  8.) 

"The  rehgioLis  element  underlies  the  whole 
system  of  Privy  Council  education."  (Rt.  Hon. 
R.  Lowe,  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  13,  1862.) 

"We  want  a  good  secular  teaching  for  these 
children,  a  good  Christian  teaching,  and  good 
schoolmaster.  .  .  ." 

"The  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  based 
on  religion."  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P., 
Speeches  in  House  of  Commons,  1870.) 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  the  only  safe  founda- 
tion on  which  to  construct  a  theory  of  morals 
or  to  secure  high  moral  conduct  is  the  religion 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  the  world."  (Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education, 


And  yet,  forsooth,  now,  for  purely  political 
reasons,  the  Church  is  to  cease  her  work,  and  the 
children  are  to  be  robbed  of  what  the  Church, 
Church  teachers,  and  Church  parents  consider, 
and  have  always  considered,  to  be  the  best  and 
most  precious  endowment  of  youth. 

For  political  reasons,  be  it  noted — for  at  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Free  Church  Council's 
Federation,  held  at  Brighton  in  March  1903,  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  Disestablishment  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  whilst  at  the  similar 
gathering  at  Newcastle  in  the  following  March, 
the  members  present,  by  their  adoption  of  the 
annual  report,  pledged  themselves  to  fight  the 
next  General  Election  upon  the  Education  Act 
as  the  immediate  issue,  with,  according  to  the 
Free  Church  leader.  Dr.  Clifford,  Disestablish- 
ment as  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  agitation.    Who, 
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then,  are  these  autocrats  who  presume  to  dictate 
to  the  nation,  and  insist  that  the  work  of  the 
Church  shall  be  destroyed,  the  rights  of  parents 
ruthlessly  trampled  on,  and  the  little  children 
sacrificed  to  their  political  aims  ? 

They  are  mainly  representatives  of  the  two 
sects,  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  only  discharge  in  an  infini- 
tesimal degree  their  duties  as  citizens  ;  who  do 
practically  nothing  in  defence  of  their  country  ; 
scarcely  anything  in  support  of  our  hospitals  ; 
and  who,  if  they  get  married  at  all,  generally 
prefer  to  go  and  seek  the  blessing  of  the  Church 
on  their  union. 

They  represent  no  united  religion — only 
division,  discord.  Before  the  disappearance 
of  the  London  School  Board,  we  have  a  Mrs, 
Bridges  Adams  calmly  moving  that  "the  edu- 
cation in  all  State-supported  Schools  should 
be  secular";  to  banish  religion,  and  retain 
the  Bible  "  only  as  a  standard  work  of  lite- 
rature." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  principal  oppo- 
nent of  this  proposition  was  Dr.  Macnamara, 
M.P.,  who  retorted  that  "without  religion  in  the 
schools  many  working-class  children  would 
receive  no  religious  education  whatever." 

The  Free  Church  Election  Manual  insists 
upon  abolishing  everything  which  makes  "any 
Elementary  School  receiving  a  Government 
grant  the  property  and  preserve  of  a  "  sect."  As 
it  is,  the  privileges  left  to  the  Church  Schools  are 
meagre  enough.  "  Practically  the  only  privilege 
remaining  to  the  managers  of  these  much- 
harassed  schools  is  the  right  to  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  on  educational  grounds  of  the 
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popularly  elected  local  authority,  their  own 
head  teachers,  and  to  provide  (subject  to  the 
conscience  clause)  religious  teaching  for  the 
children,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  de- 
nominations which  built,  own,  and  still  main- 
tain these  schools  in  structural  repair,  and  lend 
them  rent  free  to  the  public  for  the  purposes 
of  secular  education." 

The  proposed  representatives  of  these  in- 
numerable divisions  want  to  take  away  even 
this  remaining  privilege. 

But  what  have  they  to  support  them,  except 
the  consciousness  "  of  perpetually  subdivid- 
ing religious  organisations,"  who  have  never 
earned  the  title  to  speak  on  education  at  all  ? 
The  parents  are  against  the  restriction  of 
religion. 

Take  a  typical  instance — the  case  of  St, 
Andrew's,  Willesden. 

It  was  contended  that  the  children  were  taken 
to  Church  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents 
(but  Dr.  Clifford  had  said  that  parents  ought 
to  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  to  support 
another  contention),  so  the  Vicar  issued  764 
cards  to  the  parents  of  the  children  attending 
the  Parochial  Schools,  and  within  two  days, 
567  or  74  per  cent,  of  the  cards  were  returned 
by  the  parents,  asking  for  the  children  to  be 
taken  to  Church  as  in  previous  years. 

So  it  would  be  elsewhere.  It  must  not  be 
thought  for  one  moment  that  the  working 
classes  do  not  think  on  this  subject.  Such  a 
suggestion  is  an  insult  to  that  deep  religious 
feeling  which  in  many  places  is  very  manifest 
amongst  the  working  classes. 

Liberal  statesmen  are  dead  against  the  denial 
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of  religious  privileges  to  the  children  in  Ihe 
schools. 

When  the  Bill  of  1870  was  under  discussion, 
Mr.  Forster,  speaking  on  February  18,  said  : — 

"  We  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  in  building 
up — not  to  destroy  the  existing  system  in  intro- 
ducing a  new  one.  .  .  .  There  must  be  .  .  . 
the  utmost  endeavour  not  to  injure  existing  and 
efficient  schools,  .  .  .  Our  object  is  to  complete 
the  voluntary  system." 

And  he  added  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  country  parishes,  if  we 
were  to  drive  all  the  clergy  from  the  educational 
camp,  I,  for  one,  do  not  know  how  we  should 
be  able  to  replace  them." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  same  debate,  said  : — 

"  We  have  found,  in  approaching  this  question, 
a  vast  machinery  in  action  ;  and  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  almost  required  by  justice,  and  by  the 
implied  pledges  of  the  State,  which  have  been 
conveyed  in  every  form  both  of  declaration  and 
practice,  and  absolutely  required  by  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  that  we  should  make  use  of 
this  machinery.  .  .  .  If  we  treat  these  Voluntary 
Schools  as  institutions  either  to  be  proscribed, 
or  at  the  best,  only  to  be  tolerated,  limited, 
hemmed  in,  permitted  to  exist  merely  because 
they  do  exist,  as  things  which  it  is  not  worth 
our  while  to  recognise,  or  honour,  or  encourage, 
on  what  principle  can  we  justify  such  a  policy  ? 
On  none  that  I  know  of." 

Mr.  Mundella,  speaking  at  Croydon,  said  : — 

"After  all,  the  clergy  are  our  best  friends, 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other." 

Even  the  leaders  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment have  declared  as  strongly,  until  political 
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exigencies  induced  them  to  belie  their  better 
moments. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler,  speaking  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton on  October  4,  1902,  said  : — 

"The  view  which  he  personally  held  was 
that  denominational  teaching  should  be  pre- 
served, and  so  long  as  Denominational  Schools 
existed,  the  teaching  of  the  denominations  for 
which  they  were  founded  should  continue  in 
those  schools.  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics, 
Wesleyans,  and  Jews  should  have  the  right  to 
teach  their  own  doctrine,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  parent  to  withdraw  the  child," 

Even  the  agile  jester,  Mr.  Birrell,  born  in 
a  Nonconformist  study,  has  committed  him- 
self, on  the  side  of  justice.  These  are  his 
words  : — 

"There  still  remains  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  religion  to  be  taught  in  all  the 
schools.  Here  the  parents  really  must,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  conquer  their  shyness,  and, 
making  their  first  appearance  in  this  ancient 
and  horrid  controversy,  tell  us  when  they  send 
Tom  and  Jane  to  school,  whether  they  wish 
them  to  receive  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious 
instruction.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  multi- 
plication of  strange  parental  religions.  We 
are  not  an  imaginative  people.  Jews,  Roman 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  Dissenters  (in  a  lump) 
will  usually  exhaust  the  list."  {Independent  Re- 
view, October  1903.) 

What  a  sad  sight,  to  see  a  man  with  such 
equitable  notions  in  1903,  toiling  in  the  shafts 
of  the  Free  Church  cart  in  1906  ! 

But  no  one  could  have  pledged  himself  more 
emphatically  than  the  present  Prime  Minister. 
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Speaking  at  Norwich  on  October  26,  1904,  he 
said  : — 

''  We  want  the  child  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
faith  of  his  father,  at  least  until  he  comes  to 
such  an  age  as  to  be  qualified  to  be  judge  of 
a  faith  for  himself.  I  am  sure  that  the  Liberal 
Party  throughout  the  country  has  but  one  ob- 
ject, which  is  to  secure  perfect  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  equal  treatment." 

Again,  Mr.  T.  Lough,  M.P.,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  has  said  : — 

"  He  did  not  think  that  simple  Bible  teach- 
ing u^ould  do.  The  study  of  that  book  could 
no  more  be  simple  than  that  of  any  other 
book.  He  did  not  think  that  the  moral  lesson 
would  do  either.  The  religious  motive  in  which 
their  ideas  must  be  embodied  would  be  want- 
ing, and  they  would  have  to  go  a  little  further." 

Here  we  have  one  Liberal  politician  after 
another  affirming  the  principle  that  the  parent 
has  a  right  to  have  his  child  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  particular  religious 
body  to  which  he  himself  professes  to  belong". 

This  is  the  very  principle  for  which  Mr. 
Balfour  contends.  Writing  to  Mr.  Hirst  Hollo- 
well  in  1905,  he  said  : — 

"  My  own  desire  has  always  been  to 
encourage,  so  far  as  possible,  the  kind  of 
religious  teaching  in  our  Elementary  Schools 
which  the  parents  of  the  children  attending 
them  desire  ;  and  you  are  quite  right  in  attri- 
buting to  me  the  wish  to  further  this  object 
by  giving  a  choice  of  schools  in  districts  where 
local  circumstances  render  this  practicable. 
Indeed,  my  main  objection  to  the  ideal  of  re- 
ligious education  advocated  by  the  opponents 
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of  the  Act  of  1902  was  that  they  desired 
a  universal  system  governed  by  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause,  which  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility conform  in  all  cases  to  parental  wishes," 

Speaking  later,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  said  : — 

*'  If  he  {i.e.  the  Prime  Minister)  means  by  a 
national  system,  as  he  must  mean,  in  connection 
with  this  religious  controversy,  a  scheme  in 
which  the  nation,  acting  either  through  this 
House  or  through  the  local  authorities  ap- 
pointed by  this  House,  are  to  settle  the  religion 
of  each  child,  then  I  say  that  is  not  the  ideal 
of  my  friends  ;  and  I  do  not  believe,  if  they 
would  ;examine  their  hearts  and  consciences, 
that  it  is  really  the  ideal  of  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  The  ideal  which  we  ought  to  have 
in  regard  to  religious  matters  is  not  the  national 
ideal  as  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  now, 
but  the  ideal  he  expressed  not  long  ago — 
namely,  that  every  child  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  religion,  that  is  to  say  the  denominational 
religion,  of  his  parent  until  he  was  old  enough 
to  select  his  own  form  of  creed  for  himself. 
That  is  my  ideal." 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration  which 
cannot  be  ignored. 

The  teachers  in  the  Church  Schools  are  de- 
voted to  their  work.  As  Dr.  Macnamara  wrote 
in  the  columns  of  the  Christian  JVorid in  1906: — 

'*  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  devoted 
men  and  women  in  the  Denominational  Schools 
whose  delight  it  has  been  for  many  years  of 
their  lives  to  impart  denominational  religious 
teaching,  and  who  view  the  prospect  of  being 
compulsorily    shut   out   from    participation    in 
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this  work  in  the  future  as  a  very  real  and  cruel 
injustice." 

Are  the  feelings  of  these  good  men  and 
women  likewise  to  be  trampled  on  ? 

But  there  is  yet  another  consideration  which 
may  weigh  with  some  people,  viz.  the  financial 
question.  The  Church's  Schools  are  saving  the 
ratepayers  each  year  a  vast  amount  of  money  ; 
though  the  Free  Church  Council  would  have 
the  people  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  being  maintained  at  frightful  cost  to  the 
unwilling  pockets  of  their  countrymen. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  in  proof  of  what 
we  mean.  The  following  is  from  the  Parish 
Magazine  of  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire  for 
November  1903  : — 

"  Taking  the  Bridgnorth  Schools,  it  is  a  fair 
estimate  that  the  county  rate  will  not  have  to 
contribute  to  St.  Leonard's  Schools  more  than 
;^2oo  this  year,  probably  less.  But  in  order 
to  secure  Christian  and  Church  teaching  for 
those  who  wish  for  it  during  the  period  men- 
tioned above,  Churchmen  will  contribute  the 
school  buildings.  The  value  of  these,  at  a  very 
moderate  estimate,  is  ;^4,ooo  ;  this,  at  3I  per 
cent.,  and  without  any  sinking  fu?id,  would  be 
^^140  a  year,  in  addition  to  repairs,  or  at  a 
rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  ;^2oo  a  year. 
It  appears,  then,  that  Churchmen  will  provide 
about  as  much  as  the  whole  County  Council 
rate  for  the  schools  ;  whilst,  as  to  *  control,'  the 
so-called  managers  cannot  pay  for  a  parcel,  or 
engage  a  school  cleaner,  or  order  a  slate-pencil, 
without  the  permission  of  the  County  Council. 

"Therefore,  when  this  is  represented  as  an 
exceptionally  good  bargain  for  the  Church,  and 
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because  the  ratepayers  are  paying  for  religiotis 
teachings,  to  which  some  few  of  them  (though 
rarely  any  parents  of  the  children)  object,  it 
seems  to  show  more  imagination  than  logic. 
It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  ratepayer, 
however  little  it  satisfies  him,  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  religious  teaching  which  satisfies  the 
Dissenters  in  the  'provided'  (Board)  Schools 
of  the  county,  because  as  a  body  they  contribute 
nothing  whatever  towards  it ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  Churchmen,  in  contributing  the 
school  buildings,  are  paying  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  whole  cost  of  the  religious  teaching 
in  their  schools.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  Dis- 
senter's conscience  which  need  be  uneasy,  be- 
cause he,  at  all  events,  does  not  contribute  a 
farthing  towards  the  teaching  he  disapproves. 
The  Jew,  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  others 
are  less  well  off  in  this  respect." 

Some  facts  which  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
made  public  in  regard  to  the  Church  Schools  of 
his  Diocese  add  weight  to  the  contentions  of 
Prebendary  Oldham. 

During  twelve  months,  1904-5,  the  Educa- 
tion Act  laid  a  burden  upon  the  Church  School 
Managers  of  more  than  ^^"37,000.  There  are 
630  Church  Schools  in  the  Diocese,  and  if  these 
were  let  to  local  education  authorities  on  the 
scale  paid  for  the  use  of  forty-three  Undenomi- 
national Schools,  a  sum  of  ^45,000  would  be 
added  to  the  rates.  These  two  amounts  added 
together  represent  a  saving  to  the  ratepayers  of 
^82,000. 

A  similar  story  could  be  told  of  every  Diocese 
in  England. 

Again,  the  cost  per  child  for  secular  education 
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is  far  less  in  Church  Schools  than  in  Council 
Schools,  yet  they  are  all  under  the  same  code, 
and  all  subject  to  the  same  inspection. 

In  the  report  issued  dealing  with  the  year 
1904-5  we  find  the  following  interesting  facts  : — 

In  the  twenty-seven  urban  areas  (outside 
London)  which  have  the  highest  expenditure 
per  child,  more  than  76  out  of  every  100  chil- 
dren in  average  attendance  are  in  provided 
(Council)  Schools.  In  the  twenty-seven  urban 
areas  which  have  the  lowest  expenditure  per 
child,  more  than  95  out  of  every  100  children 
in  average  attendance  are  in  non-provided 
(Voluntary)  Schools. 

In  regard  to  rural  areas,  in  the  nine  counties 
in  which  the  expenditure  per  child  is  highest, 
more  than  51  out  of  every  100  children  in 
average  attendance  are  in  provided  (Council) 
Schools.  In  the  nine  counties  with  the  lowest 
expenditure  per  child,  more  than  75  out  of 
every  100  children  in  average  attendance  are  in 
non-provided  (Voluntary)  Schools. 

The  evidence  here  furnished  is  proof  that 
the  Church  Schools  are  doing  the  secular  work 
that  is  demanded  of  them  as  efficiently  as  the 
Council  Schools,  at  a  vast  saving  to  the  pockets 
of  the  ratepayers. 

This  should  surely  appeal  strongly  to  the 
common-sense  business  man,  who  refuses  to 
look  at  the  matter  from  any  but  a  financial  point 
of  view.  There  is  every  reason  why  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  Church  Schools  should  be  main- 
tained :  religious,  patriotic,  financial.  There  is 
a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  public 
men — here  and  in  America — that  they  provide 
just   that   kind   of    elementary   education    best 
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calculated  to  produce  honest,  industrious,  pat- 
riotic citizens. 

To  confiscate  them,  or  to  destroy  their  char- 
acter, would  be  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
parents  and  children,  to  disregard  the  feelings 
of  devoted  teachers,  and  to  do  violence  to  the 
consciences  of  three-quarters  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Beside,  it  would  do  dishonour  to 
the  character  of  British  Parliaments. 

Between  the  years  1870  and  1902  the  Church 
expended  nearly  ^30,000,000  upon  its  schools, 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  Church 
teaching  should  be  given  in  them. 

It  is  questionable  if  a  penny  of  this  money 
would  have  been  given  on  any  other  condition. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  British 
public  will  stand  by  and  allow  all  this  good 
work  to  be  overthrown — work  which  is  proved 
to  be  good — and  in  its  place  be  substituted, 
at  the  arrogant  demand  of  a  concatenation  of 
irresponsible  political  demagogues,  a  system 
which  is  dishonouring  to  the  Almighty,  and  has 
been  proved  to  bring  nothing  but  disaster  to 
the  hearths  and  homes  of  those  who  have  been 
so  world-ridden  as  to  put  it  into  practice. 


WHAT  IS 
UNDENOMINATIONALISM  ? 

There  is  an  ancient  riddle  which  runs,  ''Why 
is  an  oven  when  it's  hot  ?  "  Successive  gene- 
rations of  schoolboys  have  racked  their  brains 
to  try  and  find  an  answer  to  what,  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  is  an  absurdity.  No  one  has 
discovered  an  answer,  and  no  one  ever  will, 
because  an  answer  is  impossible. 

''What  is  '  Undenominationalism  ? '"  is  like- 
wise a  conundrum,  over  which  two  generations 
have  worried  and  pored  in  vain  to  find  an 
answer — without  success. 

Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  defines  "  De- 
nomination"  as  "a  name  given  to  a  thing  to 
define  some  principal  quality  of  it."  Denomi- 
national, therefore,  may  be  defined  as  that 
quality  which  gives  its  particular  distinguishing 
name  to  a  thing.  Thus  denominational  in- 
struction given  by  a  Baptist  would  be  on  the 
subject  of  antip?edobaptism — from  which  tenet 
he  gets  his  name,  Anabaptist  or  Baptist.  De- 
nominational instruction  given  by  a  Congre- 
gationalist  would  be  on  the  subject  of  the 
independence  of  the  individual  Churches  or 
Congregations — from  which  tenet  he  likewise 
receives  his  distinguishing  title.  And  so  one 
might  go  on  through  the  whole  list  of  three 
hundred    sects.     But    with    the    Church    it    is 
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different ;  there  is  no  particular  tenet  from 
which  she  receives  her  title  to  distinguish  her 
from  the  "sects"  of  Christendom.  She  can 
only  give  instruction  in  the  Catholic  Faith, 
which  is  the  common  heritage  of  all  Christians. 

If,  however,  it  is  insisted  that  she  shall  be 
branded  as  a  denomination,  there  is  only  one 
title  that  can  be  logically  applied,  and  that 
is  Christian.  She  simply  teaches  the  common 
creed  of  Christendom. 

But  if  you  do  that  you  necessarily  imply  that 
all  other  denominations  are  not  quite  Christian 
— which  many  people  would  say  was  open  to 
argument.     So  much  for  Denominational. 

What  then  of  Undenominational  ?  Obviously 
the  word  would  signify  the  absence  of  any 
quality  which  would  serve  to  give  a  distin- 
guishing name  to  a  thing. 

Thus  undenominational  instruction  given  by 
a  Baptist  must  have  no  reference  to  antipsedo- 
baptism.  Undenominational  instruction  given 
by  a  Congregationalist  must  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  independence  of  Churches  or 
Congregations,  and  assuming  that  the  Church 
is  a  denomination — as  Dissenters  wish  us  to 
assume — ^undenominational  instruction  given 
by  a  Churchman  must  have  no  reference  to 
Christianity. 

Quite  so  ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  the  exponents  of  the  negative  system  styled 
"  Undenominationalism." 

Let  us  have  two  pontiffs. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  in  1906,  Mr. 
Bryce  said  : — 

"The  only  form  of  Christian  {sic)  teaching 
which  could   properly  be  given  to  a  child  was 
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in  those  few  fundamental  truths  in  regard  to 
which  Christians  were  agreed.  Those  funda- 
mental truths  were  the  goodness  and  kindness 
of  the  Creator,  the  duty  to  love  Him  and  keep 
His  comm.andments,  and  the  sacred  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament — especially  those  precepts 
delivered  by  Christ  Himself." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctively Christian  in  all  this  at  all. 

Dr.  Clifford  helps  us  by  saying  that  he  would 
have  such  portions  of  the  Bible  taught  in  school 
as  are  "  exclusively  ethical,  historical,  or  lite- 
rary, and  never  dogmatic  or  denominational." 

So  much  for  undenominationalism  in  theory  : 
what  about  it  in  practice  ?  In  practice  it  means 
either  useless  instruction  or  no  instruction 
at  all. 

The  School  Guardian  oi  February  8,  1896,  tells 
us  that  "under  57  School  Boards  God's  Word 
is  the  one  Book  which  is  expressly  forbidden  ; 
the  school  opens  and  closes  without  prayer, 
and  not  even  a  religious  hymn  is  allowed." 

Again  :  "In  addition  to  these  57  Boards, 
there  are  316  School  Boards  under  which  the 
Bible  is  read  without  any  comment,  and  where 
there  is  positively  no  religious  instruction  what- 
ever." 

So  much  for  the  old  School  Board  system. 

Under  the  Acts  of  1902-3  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  July  26,   1906,  tells  us  : — 

"There  are  in  England  and  Wales  327 
education  authorities.  Of  those,  34  have  no 
provided  schools.  There  are  thus  293  educa- 
tion authorities  which  have  provided  schools 
in  their    area.     Of    these   293   authorities,    225 
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issue  regulations  about  religious  teaching, 
and  68  issue  no  regulations.  Of  the  225 
which  issue  regulations,  exactly  100  make 
arrangement  for  inspection  of  the  teaching 
given;  125  do  not.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
about  two-thirds — the  exact  numbers  are  193  as 
against  100 — either  enjoin  religious  instruction 
which  is  not  inspected,  or  make  no  arrange- 
ments for  such  instruction  at  all." 

He  proceeded  to  produce  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  the  instruction  was  left  almost  in- 
variably to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  He 
shows  admirably  the  worthlessness  of  religious 
instruction  imparted  under  such  slipshod  prin- 
ciples. 

A  very  good  example  of  simple  Bible  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  Mr.  John  Shelley,  of  Plymouth. 
He  wrote  to  the  Wesler?t  Morning  News  on 
May  I,  igo6,  and  described  a  lesson  to  which 
he  had  been  privileged  to  listen  in  a  Plymouth 
Council  School. 

As  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Education 
Authority  he  attended  a  religious  examination 
conducted  by  the  teachers  in  one  of  the  schools 
— the  New  Testament  subject  was  called  *'The 
Execution  of  Jesus  Christ." 

What  the  executioners  did  was  described  : 
what  the  Saviour  said  was  not  mentioned. 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  lesson  to  show 
that  He  was  other  than  a  mere  man,  or  that 
the  'execution'  differed  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
criminal." 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  head  teacher 
asked  Mr.  Shelley  whether  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  instruction  was  thoroughly  "  undenomi- 
national." 
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At  the  Congress  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  held  at  Nottingham  in  1906,  over 
which  the  Bishop  of  Southwell  presided,  the 
President  of  the  Union  submitted  to  the  Bishop 
a  printed  syllabus,  upon  which  his  Lordship 
reported  that  it  contained  no  mention  of 
Christianity  ;  that  "  God  is  hardly  mentioned, 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  good  boy  and  man  who  loves 
animals,  as  is  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  .  .  .  There  is  no  mention  of  union 
with  Christ,  or  of  prayer,  or  of  worship  ;  not 
a  word  to  arouse  the  sense  of  the  need  of  a 
Saviour.  The  whole  syllabus  might  be  taught 
by  a  Mahometan  or  an  Atheist.  It  is  a  cruel 
travesty  of  Christianity." 

These  few  examples  give  a  very  fair  idea  of 
what  we  are  likely  to  come  to  if  undenomi- 
nationalism is  formally  established  as  the  State 
religion  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
kingdom — no  religion  at  all,  or  something  far 
worse — such  a  contemptible,  nondescript  affair 
as  can  be  taught  impartially  by  a  Mahometan 
or  an  Atheist. 

If  undenominationalism  is  the  only  religion  (?) 
to  be  taught,  it  is  plain  now  to  see  why  the 
Free  Church  Council  is  so  keen  on  "  No  tests 
for  teachers." 

If  it  is  something  that  can  be  taught  indif- 
ferently by  a  Mahometan  or  an  Atheist,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  tests  are  necessary.  But  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  a  religion  which  can  be 
taught  by  Mahometan  or  Atheist  indifferently  is 
not  a  religion  at  all. 

How  can  it  be  ? 

Religion  is  positive — something  which  binds 
the    soul    to    God.      Undenominationalism    is 
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negative — something  which  avoids  attracting 
the  soul  to  anything. 

In  theory — stripped  of  pretence — it  is  at  best 
a  mere  philosophy  without  a  system  :  in  prac- 
tice— left  to  itself — it  is  un-Christian  or  anti- 
Christian. 

But  it  satisfies  Dissenters. 

Why  ?  Because  they  have  got  in  such  a 
maze  by  reason  of  their  divisions,  "  confessions," 
and  trust  deeds,  that  the  Catholic  faith  to  them 
has  ceased  to  have  any  meaning.  They  are 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  wading  in  swamps, 
hastening  after  will-o'-the-wisp  here  and  Jack- 
o'-Lanthorn  there. 

They  pass  from  one  sect  to  another,  uncon- 
scious of  the  change.  Their  ministers  find  one 
pulpit  as  comfortable  as  another.  When  they 
have  got  thoroughly  muddled  over  the  old 
theology,  they  promptly  devise  a  New  Theo- 
logy. The  Dissenting  minister  has  to  be  an 
"acceptable"  preacher:  when,  therefore,  he 
finds  a  sodden  world,  unconscious  of  sin, 
regardless  of  righteousness,  and  heedless  of 
judgment  to  come,  to  be  acceptable,  he  brings 
forth  a  new  Gospel — that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  sin,  that  man  is  divine,  and  that  the 
judgment  is  wreaked  in  each  man's  present 
life. 

The  teaching  of  Dissent  is  not  positive  to- 
day ;  it  is  literary,  rhetorical,  or  political. 
Saving  truth  is  their  burden  :  but  man  shall 
not  be  saved  by  belief  only,  but  by  action. 

The  idea  of  a  visible  Church,  of  the  union  of 
man  with  his  God  through  the  sacraments,  is 
not  taught. 

Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  formerly  Radical  M.P. 
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for  Leicester,  wrote  some  time  ago  in  the 
columns  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  : — 

"  Now  it  is  mere  quibbhng  for  the  Noncon- 
formists to  say  that  their  forms  of  Church 
Government  are  not  taught,  nor  their  Sacra- 
ments. No  ;  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
they  assign  little  religious  importance  to  them. 
I  myself  grew  far  into  my  teens  before  I  had 
the  slightest  notion  what  Church  Government 
or  the  Sacraments  were.  And  then  they  were 
treated  as  utterly  unimportant." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  complain 
of  the  loose  regard  which  their  members  enter- 
tain for  Church  "  membership,"  and  that  they 
come  and  go  with  such  utter  nonchalance. 

Religious  teaching,  to  be  effective,  must  tend 
to  attach  the  disciple  to  some  definite  body  of 
believers,  and  to  do  that  it  must  be  dogmatic. 

As  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  the  Labour  M.P., 
so  well  puts  it.  He  says  :  "  To  talk  of  *  simple 
religious  teaching '  or  of  the  '  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity '  as  something  about 
which  everybody  would  agree  is  to  talk  non- 
sense. If,"  he  adds,  "religious  teaching  is 
to  be  satisfactory,  it  must  be  dogmatic.  .  .  . 
Parents  who  want  religious  teaching  for  their 
children  want  their  own  faith  and  their  own 
religious  opinions  taught." 

It  is  this  dogmatic,  definite  teaching  which 
the  Church  has  been  giving  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  she  is  giving  to-day — and  which 
she  intends  to  give  to  her  children — teaching 
which  shall  attach  them  to  a  religious  body,  to 
that  visible  society  in  which  they  are  members 
one  of  another,  in  which,  if  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  a  society,  the 
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principles  of  which  tend  to  true  Socialism,  in 
which,  by  the  Sacraments,  as  visible  means  of 
grace,  the  individual  becomes  "bound"  to  his 
God,  is  kept  in  communion  with  Him  here 
below,  and  becomes  fitted  and  prepared  for 
eternal  rest  with  Him  above. 

Dr.  Clifford  now  sneers  at  undenomination- 
alism  as  vague  and  unreal.  Mr.  Gladstone 
called  it  a  ''  moral  monster." 

We  return  to  our  conundrum,  "  What  is 
Undenominationalism  ?"  There  is  no  answer  ; 
no  man  can  tell.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  any 
sect  ;  it  leads  to  no  practical  results  ;  any  one, 
from  a  Mahometan  to  an  Atheist,  is  competent 
to  teach  it. 

What  it  is  we  cannot  say. 

To  what  it  inevitably  tends  we  have  already 
shown. 

We  conclude  by  quoting  the  striking  words 
of  Dr.  Bagshawe,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
stationed  at  Nottingham. 

Writing  of  the  School  Board  system,  which 
was  synonymous  with  undenominationalism, 
he  said  :■ — 

"  The  School  Board  system  1  do  believe  to 
be  the  '  work  of  the  devil,'  because  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  Christianity.  First,  because  it 
uses  for  its  teaching  a  mutilated  and  falsified 
version  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Second,  because 
it  entrusts  the  teaching  of  religious  truth  to 
sectarians  of  every  colour,  to  unbelievers, 
Agnostics,  and  Atheists  ;  to  men  who  are  or 
may  be  without  religious  training,  examination, 
or  certificate,  and  altogether  incompetent ;  to 
men  concerning  whose  belief  and  competency 
to  teach  the  truth  of  religion  no  question  may 
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be  asked.  This  brings  religion  into  contempt, 
since  in  secular  subjects  the  children  know  well 
that  no  one  is  allowed  to  teach  who  is  not 
educated,  trained,  examined,  and  approved. 
Third,  because  it  expressly  forbids  the  teaching 
of  any  positive  Christian  dogma,  thereby  setting 
aside  the  teaching  of  the  keystone,  as  revealed 
by  Christ,  and  the  principles  which  He  gave 
to  His  disciples.  Thus  it  roots  up  from  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  children  every  vestige  of 
Christianity,  and  leaves  a  great  many  with  no 
knowledge  even  of  God.  I  think  Christianity 
can  hardly  have  a  worse  enemy  than  the  School 
Board  system,  which,  therefore,  I  hold  to  be 
the  work  of  the  devil." 

Substitute  "  undenominationalism  "  for 
"School  Board  system,"  and  you  have  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 


THE    APOSTACY    OF   DISSENT 

It  was  as  far  back  as  1894  that  Canon  Hensley 
Henson  wrote  :  "The  Apostacy  of  Dissent  has 
thrown  the  championship  of  Christian  doctrine 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church." 

And,  indeed,  evidence  has  been  accumulating 
year  by  year  that  this  sacred  duty  has  been 
more  and  more  devolving  on  the  Church  :  so 
far  as  appearances  indicate,  she  alone  at  the 
present  time  is  left  to  bear  witness  before  the 
people  of  the  truth  of  the  inspired  Word  of 
God,  and  the  Christian  creeds  as  embodying 
in  authoritative  form  the  doctrines,  or  dogmas, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  constitute  the  Christian 
Faith — the  guarantee  and  the  basis  of  our  most 
Holy  Religion. 

(It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  exclude  the 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Church  in  this 
country,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
children  and  the  Faith  is  an  example  to  us  all.) 

What  induced  Mr.  Henson,  as  he  then  was, 
to  make  this  pronouncement  was  the  recent 
attitude  of  Dissenters  towards  the  Christian 
instruction  of  the  children  attending  the  schools 
of  the  London  School  Board. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  June  1893  that 
a  discussion  took  place  on  the  resolution  moved 
by  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  regarding  a  circular  to 
be  issued  to  the  teachers  in  reference  to  religious 
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instruction  in  the  schools.  Various  deputations, 
representing  different  religious  bodies,  attended 
before  the  Board  to  express  their  sentiments  on 
the  matter. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  columns 
of  the  Church  Review  of  June  29,  1893,  refer- 
ring to  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
on  the  Thursday  preceding  publication  : — 

"  A  deputation  next  attended  from  the  London 
Nonconformist  Council. 

*'  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  leading  deputy's  speech,  commenced  the 
questioning  of  the  deputation.  He  asked  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Council,  what  Christian 
bodies  were  represented  ? 

"  Mr.  Matthews  replied  :  '  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists.  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Primitive 
Methodists,  Free  Methodists,  the  New  Con- 
nexion, and  Quakers.' 

"'You  represent  Nonconformist  bodies,  not 
working  men  in  particular  ? ' 

"'No.' 

" '  Do  you  represent  the  whole  of  your  Non- 
conformist chapels  ? ' 

"  *  I  should  say  so.' 

"  Mr.  Riley,  to  the  fourth  member  of  the 
deputation  :  '  You  say  in  your  memorial  that 
in  your  opinion  the  youth  of  London  should 
be  early  educated  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Christian  principles.  Is  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord  a  Christian  principle  ?  ' 

" '  It  is  a  Christian  fact ;  I  will  not  say  it  is  a 
Christian  principle.' 

"Mr.  Riley  :  '  Do  you  want  that  fact  taught, 
or  not  ? ' 

"'Not  by  the  Board  Schools.' 
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"Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  went  on  to  say:  'He 
had  honestly  thought  that  orthodox  Noncon- 
formists would  support  him  in  this  matter,  but 
now  his  eyes  were  opened.  He  admitted  that 
he  wished  to  make  a  distinction  between  Trini- 
tarianism  and  Unitarianism,  because  he  believed 
Unitarianism  to  be  absolutely  false  and  con- 
trary to  Christianity.  The  attitude  of  the 
Nonconformists  was  unspeakably  shocking  to 
every  follower  of  Christ.  The  charge  was 
perfectly  true  that  this  agitation  was  a  Church 
agitation,  and  why  ?  Because  Churchmen 
alone  stood  up  for  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord.' 

"  Mr.  Riley's  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  teachers  should  be  informed  that  the 
children  are  to  be  taught  that  Christ  is  God, 
and  are  to  give  them  such  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as  may  be  suited 
to  their  capacities. 

"  To  which  an  amendment  was  moved  that  the 
teachers  should  be  informed  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  teach  only  what  the  Bible 
narrative  contained,  and  specially  to  avoid  in- 
culcating such  doctrines  as  the  Deity  of  Christ 
and  the  Trinity,  which,  the  teachers  might 
assure  the  children,  did  not  take  definite  shape 
until  well  into  the  third  century  (!)." 

It  is,  as  Mr.  Riley  said,  unspeakably  shock- 
ing that  any  body  or  bodies  of  individuals 
calling  and  professing  themselves  Christians, 
could  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Christian  England,  to  deliberately  set  them- 
selves to  oppose  the  propagation  of  Christian 
principles.  And  if  Christian  principles  are  to 
be  propagated  with  the  prospect  of   enduring 
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influence,  the  work  must  be  carried  on  amongst 
the  young. 

As  C.  H.  Spurgeon  once  so  well  expressed 
it  :— 

"Ladder,  and  pole,  and  cord,  will  be  of  no 
use  to  straighten  the  bent  tree ;  it  should  have 
been  looked  after  much  earlier.  Train  trees 
when  they  are  saplings,  and  young  lads  before 
the  down  arises  on  their  chin.  If  you  want  a 
bullfinch  to  pipe,  whistle  to  him  while  he  is 
young ;  he  will  scarcely  catch  the  tune  after 
he  has  learnt  the  wild  birds'  note.  Begin  early 
to  teach,  for  children  begin  early  to  sin. 
Catch  them  young,  and  you  may  hope  to  keep 
them." 

But  it  is  precisely  this  that  the  Free  Church 
Council  will  not  have  done.  Their  policy  to- 
day is  that  the  saplings  shall  not  be  trained. 
They  have  decided  that  the  Church's  schools 
shall  be  confiscated,  and  "that  the  system  of 
education  shall  recognise  only  one  type  of 
public  elementary  schools,  viz.  schools  pro- 
vided and  controlled  by  a  public  education 
authority,"  and  "that  no  distinctly  denomina- 
tional teaching  or  formulary  be  given  or  used 
in  public  schools  in  school  hours,  but  simple 
Biblical  instruction  may  be  given  according  to 
a  syllabus,  as  is  general  at  present  in  provided 
schools  :  attendance  at  such  instruction  shall 
be  subject  to  a  conscience  clause."  "That  no 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  tests  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  the  appointment  of  teachers  of  publicly 
supported  schools  or  training  colleges." 

Thus,  the  little  children  of  England  are  to 
be  denied  religious  instruction  of  any  kind 
whatever   in   the   schools.     They    may  receive 
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instruction  in  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible,  but 
nothing  more.  That  Book  which  Dissenters  in 
the  past  have  maii^nified  and  exalted  above  all 
traditions,  in  which  they  have  professed  to  see 
the  finger  of  God  in  every  chapter,  and  to  re- 
cognise the  afflatus  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  every 
verse  :  that  sacred  Book  which  has  been  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  their  religion  is  now 
degraded  to  the  level  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
"  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  or  Mrs.  Markham's 
"  History  of  England." 

It  is  to  be  offered  to  the  "sapUngs,"  if  at  all, 
as  a  discredited  volume. 

That  simple  creed  of  Christendom,  which 
has  enshrined  for  centuries  throughout  the 
nation's  history  the  simple  facts  and  principles 
of  the  Christian's  faith — which  for  centuries  has 
been  recited  by  every  child  in  Christendom,  is 
now  discarded  by  Dissenters,  and  handed  over 
to  the  sole  protection  of  the  National  Church. 
They  turn  their  back  on  it  as  representative  of 
a  religion  which  they  "  hate  and  abhor." 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  columns 
of  the  Times : — 

"  TJie  Apostles  Creed  in  Elementary  Schools. 
— The  Education  Committee  of  the  National 
Free  Church  Council  have  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  each  of  the  800  Free  Church  Councils 
in  England  and  Wales,  calling  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  the  local  councils  to  the  serious 
danger  existing  at  the  present  time  that  a  back- 
ward step  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  public  Elementary 
Schools.  The  Free  Church  Councils,  they  say, 
are  well  aware  that  under  the  Cowper-Temple 
Clause  of  the  Act  of  1870  the  use  of  'catechisms 
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and  formularies  distinctive  of  a  particular 
denomination '  is  prohibited  in  Board  (now 
Council)  Schools.  The  object  of  Parliament 
in  passing  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  was  un- 
doubtedly to  exclude  all  creeds  and  catechisms 
from  the  schools  of  the  ratepayers.  But  an 
attempt  is  now  being  made  to  defeat  the  in- 
tention of  Parliament  in  the  Cowper-Temple 
Clause.  The  County  Council  of  Cornwall,  in 
face  of  a  very  strong  opposition,  has  granted 
permission,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the 
managers  of  Council  Schools  to  include  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  the  syllabus  of  religious 
instruction  in  their  schools.  An  attempt  has 
also  been  made  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and 
other  members  of  the  Flintshire  education 
authority  to  introduce  the  Apostles'  Creed  into 
the  teaching  of  Council  Schools  in  that  county. 
This  proposal  has  met  with  determined  resist- 
ance from  some  of  the  members  of  the  Flint- 
shire County  Council,  who  carried  a  proposal 
that  the  matter  be  referred  back  for  reconsider- 
ation. The  committee  sincerely  trust  that  the 
proposal  for  Flintshire  will  be  defeated.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  local  instances  quoted,  the 
committee  feel  it  to  be  most  important  that 
Free  Church  Councils  throughout  the  land 
should  be  on  the  alert  as  to  this  imminent 
danger,  and  where  occasion  arises  take  deter- 
mined action  in  opposition.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  adoption  of  a  creed  like  the 
Apostles'  Creed  paves  the  way  for  bringing  into 
the  schools  of  the  ratepayers  creeds  and  for- 
mularies of  all  kinds,  and  if  they  acquiesce  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  they 
would  deprive  themselves  of  the  moral  power 
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to  resist  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  CathoHc 
or  any  other  creed." 

It  was  reserved  for  the  "  fighting  wing  of  the 
Liberal  Party "  in  the  twentieth  century  to 
make  the  egregious  discovery  that  the  Apostles' 
Creed  was  the  Creed  or  Formulary  of  a 
"  denomination." 

Can  this  apostacy  be  explained  on  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  hostility  to  the  National 
Church  ? 

Well,  there  is  just  another  plausible  sug- 
gestion, viz.  that  Dissent,  as  a  religious  factor 
in  our  national  life,  is  at  length  so  discredited 
that  it  is  making  a  final  frantic  bid  for  popularity, 
by  pandering  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Its  very 
existence  depends  on  such  modicum  of  popu- 
larity as  it  may  chance  to  secure  in  this  way. 

The  Church  is  a  living  protest  against  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  It  is  bound  to  be.  It  can, 
therefore,  never  be  popular.  It  lives,  not  by 
favour  of "  the  people,"  but  by  the  Grace  of  God. 
Its  message  must  ever  be  of  repentance,  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come.  It  must  preach  self-restraint,  discipline, 
and  sacrifice. 

Another  line  of  attack,  therefore,  is  open  to 
Dissent — to  offer  a  New  Theology.  To  insinuate 
that  scriptures  and  creeds  are  musty  relics  of 
media3valism  ;  to  cry  aloud  to  the  people  : 
"Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every 
tree  of  the  garden.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  ;  for 
God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof, 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  To  insinuate 
that  sin  is  non-existent,  and  that  the  human  and 
divine   are    one  :    to    "  belittle   and   minimise " 
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the  warnings  of  the  Church ;  and  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  her  Apostolical  descent. 

KaLvov  rl,  give  us  something  new,  was  the 
cry  of  the  effete  culture  of  Greece  :  it  is  the 
cry  of  iXiQ  fifi.  de  siecle  refinement  of  to-day. 

Dissent  will  supply  the  want  :  she  will  enter 
into  competition  with  all  the  other  nostrums 
of  quack  religion.  The  world  will  not  have  the 
restraint  offered  by  the  Church  :  it  insists  on 
living  its  own  way.  Dissent  will  flatter  it,  that 
it  is  right.  It  shall  be  a  religion,  that  the  world 
will  accept.  No  Bible,  no  creeds,  no  Incarna- 
tion, no  Sacraments,  no  sin,  no  repentance  ; 
no,  a  cultivated  race  demands  it  shall  not  be 
ruffled  and  disturbed  ;  it  shall  have  literature, 
ethics,  and  politics. 

It  shall  not  keep  one  day  "  holy  unto  the 
Lord,"  but  it  shall  "rest"  one  day  in  seven 
from  its  toil,  its  pleasures,  its  excitement. 

When  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  to  promote  Sunday  Observance,  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  speaking  for  the  Free  Church 
Council,  said  : — 

"  If  they  laid  less  stress  on  the  religious  than 
on  the  ethical  and  moral  aspects  of  the  question, 
it  was  only  because  they  were  afraid  of  trying 
to  force  Sabbatarianism  on  their  fellow-country- 
men. The  word  '  Sabbath  '  was  a  difftculty  ; 
they  did  not  believe  in  the  Sabbath.  *  Lord's 
day  '  savoured  of  cant ;  '  First  day  '  was  pedantic, 
and  '  Sunday '  came  from  a  heathen  festival, 
but  the  use  of  the  word  'Rest-day'  would 
remove  much  difficulty." 

Oh  !  shades  of  the  departed  ! 

We  have  already  seen,  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
that  Dissent    has  given  itself  over  to  politics  ; 
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that  it  has  sold  its  soul  to  the  Liberal  Party  ; 
now  we  see  it  casting  off  the  impedimenta  of 
old  associations,  renouncing  its  ancient  glory, 
sacrificing  its  old  beliefs,  in  one  blind  hostility 
to  the  National  Church,  that  it  may  be  destroyed, 
and  the  dust  of  it  cast  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  :  "  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down  with 
it,  even  to  the  ground." 

Oh,  for  a  Spurgeon,  or  a  Dale  ! 


DO    NONCONFORMISTS   STAND 
FOR    LIBERTY? 

The  man  who  has  fought  to  win  freedom  for 
his  countrymen  has  always  been  regarded  as 
a  hero.  A  glamour  surrounds  him  ;  a  halo 
settles  on  his  brow,  which  nothing  can  ever 
dim.  He  is  the  idol  of  the  people,  the  embodi- 
ment of  popularity.  For  if  there  is  one  cry 
that  appeals  to  the  people  of  a  country  more 
deeply  than  another,  it  is  the  cry  of  freedom. 
At  the  mere  mention  of  the  word,  men's  faces 
glow,  they  light  up  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
sacred  cause. 

When,  therefore,  the  Dissenters  select  that 
word  to  serve  as  their  legend,  they  do  so  with 
a  full  knowledge  that  no  other  word  is  so  cal- 
culated to  win  popularity  for  their  cause.  They 
appeal  to  their  countrymen  in  the  name  of 
freedom  ;  they  profess  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  intolerable  oppression  ;  that  they  are  weighed 
down  with  an  unparalleled  grievance ;  that 
their  little  ones  are  persecuted  and  despite- 
fully  treated.  They  beggar  the  English  lan- 
guage in  bombastic  efforts  to  set  forth  the 
lurid  picture  of  their  wrongs.  The  Jugger- 
naut Car  of  the  proud,  "  united,  and  powerful  " 
Established  Church  crushes  heedlessly  their 
suffering  multitudes. 

We  represent  "half  the  nation";  we  cry 
235 
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aloud  for  liberty  of  conscience,  for  freedom 
in  religion. 

We  are  the  Free  Churches  ;  we  alone  stand 
for  freedom. 

But  do  they  ? 

To  support  their  claims,  they  wave  their 
arms  in  proud  reference  to  the  heroes  of  the 
past,  to  their  forefathers,  whose  lives  were 
lived,  and  deaths  w^ere  died  in  one  continuous 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  freedom  for  religion. 

But  the  contention  is  unfortunate  :  the  facts 
of  history  are  against  them.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  has 
written  a  history  of  the  Free  Churches  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim,  and  that  he  has  made  out 
a  case  which  satisfies  himself.  But  it  satisfies 
no  serious  and  impartial  student  of  history. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  set  about  a 
study  of  the  History  of  Dissent,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  Dissent  from  its  very  in- 
ception has  been  opposed  in  principle  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  They  stood,  as  they  stand 
to-day,  for  liberty  for  themselves,  but  for 
liberty  for  no  one  else.  From  the  very  out- 
set, they  have  clamoured  for  this  liberty,  but 
they  have  invariably  denied  it  to  all  who  were 
not  on  their  side. 

An  appeal  to  history,  to  their  glorious  fore- 
fathers, to  their  share  in  the  glorious  Refor- 
mation, is  to  invite  serious  people  to  unearth 
the  records  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where 
stands  revealed  in  all  its  naked  ugliness  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  nature  of  political 
Dissent. 

On  several  occasions,  and  in  several  places, 
during  that  century   when    Dissent  was    most 
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prolitic,  they  managed  to  find  themselves  in  a 
position  of  power  and  government. 

Their  principles  were  in  theory  principles  of 
liberty ;  in  practice  they  were  the  principles  of 
oppression.  Under  the  aegis  of  Dissent  "our 
forefathers"  perpetrated  the  most  ghastly  crimes 
of  intolerance  and  cruelty.  When  that  pictur- 
esque voyage  of  the  JMayflozver  took  place,  it 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  that 
rivalled  the  Inquisition  in  its  refinement  of 
cruelty.^ 

When  they  gained  ascendency  in  the  English 
Parliament,  their  power  was  employed  in  a 
rigorous  attempt  to  extinguish  all  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  all  freedom  in  religion.  They  became 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honesty  ;  narrow-minded, 
bigoted,  fanatical ;  they  launched  out  upon  a 
campaign  so  violent,  so  inconsistent,  so  un-Eng- 
h'sh,  that  in  twenty  short  years  they  had  come  to 
stink  in  the  very  nostrils  of  their  countrymen. 

In  1642,  the  Bishops  were  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  February  1643,  all 
cathedral  revenues  were  sequestrated :  the 
solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  imposed 
on  the  Clergy,  and  those  who  refused  were 
turned  out  of  their  benefices,  and  even  their 
private  property  confiscated.  Some  thousands 
were  thus  driven  out  into  the  cold. 

In  1645,  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  been 
kept  in  the  Tower  for  three  years,  was  brought 
to  trial.  The  judges  declared  that  the  charges 
brought  against  him  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason,  whereupon  he  was  condemned  by  Bill 
of  Attainder,  and  murdered  on  January  lo. 

1  Is  it  Macaulay  who  said,  "  First  they  fell  on  their 
knees,  then  on  the  aborigines"? 
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On  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  of  the  same  black 
year,  Churchmen  ceased  to  be  at  hberty  to 
worship  God  accorduig  to  their  own  con- 
science, even  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
homes,  with  their  families. 

In  1646,  Presbyterianism  was  duly  established 
by  Parliament. 

The  King  was  a  prisoner.  In  1649  they  mur- 
dered him. 

Dugdale,  a  contemporary  historian,  described 
the  condition  of  things  to  which  the  kingdom 
was  reduced  by  ''our  forefathers"  who  struggled 
*'  for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  religious 
liberty  and  Christian  truth." 

He  says:  ''Thus  the  Presbyterians,  having 
embroiled  the  Kingdom,  kindled  and  carried 
on  a  calamitous  war,  during  which  more  seats 
were  plundered  and  burnt,  more  Churches 
robbed  and  profaned,  more  blood  spilt  within 
the  compass  of  four  years,  and,  in  short,  more 
frightful  scenes  opened  of  savage  slaughter  and 
confusion,  than  had  been  acted  in  the  long 
contest  between  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster;  the  Presbyterians  (I  say,  after 
having  thrown  their  country  into  all  this 
misery  and  confusion)  met  with  nothing  but 
infamy  and  disappointment.  For,  after  having 
wrested  the  sword  out  of  the  King's  hands, 
and  brought  the  rebellion  to  their  wishes, 
when  they  thought  of  nothing  less  than  divid- 
ing the  prey  and  raising  vast  fortunes  out  of 
Crown  and  Church  lands,  (their  hopes  were 
suddenly  scattered  ;  they  were  turned  out  of 
their  scandalous  acquisitions,  and  publicly 
exposed  to  contempt  and  scorn.  P'or,  now, 
the  Independents  forced  them  to  retire  from 
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Westminster,  seized  their  posts,  and  made 
themselves  masters  upon  the  matter,  both  in 
Church  and  State." 

As  to  the  rehgious  situation,  we  give  a  quota- 
tion from  a  contemporary  writer,  Edwards,  in 
a  book  entitled  "  Gangrena,"  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  evils  that  had  broken  out  in  the 
last  four  years,  1642-46. 

He  says  :  "  Things  every  day  grow  worse 
and  worse ;  you  can  hardly  imagine  them  so 
bad  as  they  are.  No  kind  of  blaspheming, 
heresie,  disorder  and  confusion,  but  'tis  found 
among  us,  or  coming  in  upon  us.  For  we, 
instead  of  Reformation,  are  grown  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  fallen  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis ;  from  Popish  innovations,  super- 
stitions, and  prelatical  tyranny,  to  damnable 
heresies,  horrid  blasphemies,  libertinism,  and 
fearful  anarchy  .  .  . ;  the  worst  of  the  prelates, 
in  the  midst  of  many  Popish  Arminian  tenets 
and  Popish  innovations,  held  many  sound 
doctrines,  and  had  many  commendable  prac- 
tices ;  yea,  the  very  papists  hold  and  keep  to 
many  articles  of  faith  and  truths  of  God,  have 
some  order  among  them,  encourage  learning, 
have  certain  fixed  principles  of  truth,  with 
practices  of  devotion  and  good  works ;  but 
many  of  the  sects  and  sectaries  of  our  days 
deny  all  principle  of  religion,  are  enemies  to 
all  holy  duties,  order,  learning,  overthrowing 
all.  .  .  .  What  swarms  are  there  of  all  sorts  of 
illiterate  mechanic  preachers,  yea,  of  woman 
and  boy  preachers.  .  .  .  These  sectaries  have 
been  growing  upon  us  ever  since  the  first  year 
of  our  sitting,  and  have  every  year  increased 
more  and'more." 
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Liberty  !  Freedom  !  Toleration  even  : 
why,  the  Puritan  divines — "our  forefathers" — 
preached  expressly  against  toleration,  and 
declared  it  to  be  a  wicked  dereliction  of  duty. 
Richard  Baxter,  one  of  the  greatest  of  "  our 
forefathers,"  said  : — 

"  My  judgment  I  have  always  made  known  : 
I  abhor  unlimited  toleration,  or  any  toleration 
at  all." 

He  also  wrote  a  small  treatise  entitled,  "The 
Fair  Warning  ;  or.  Twenty-five  Reasons  against 
Toleration  or  Indulgence  of  Popery." 

Edwards  again  says  :  "  Toleration  !  Why,  it 
is  the  grand  work  of  the  devil.  It  is  the  master- 
piece and  chief  engine  by  which  he  keeps  up 
his  tottering  kingdom.  Other  evils  are  against 
some  one  or  two  places  of  Holy  Scripture,  but 
this  is  against  them  all.  This  is  the  Abaddon,  the 
Apollyon,  the  abomination  of  desolation,  the  de- 
stroyer of  all  religion,  the  liberty  of  perdition." 

At  this  same  period,  a  declaration  was  put 
forth,  signed  by  eighty-four  Nonconformist 
ministers,  in  which  they  say  : — 

"  Toleration  !  it  is  like  putting  a  sword  into 
the  hand  of  a  madman,  a  cup  of  poison  into 
the  hands  of  children  ;  a  letting  loose  of  mad- 
men with  firebrands  in  their  hands  ;  an  ap- 
pointing of  a  city  of  refuge  in  men's  consciences 
for  the  devil  to  fly  to  ;  the  laying  of  a  stumbling- 
block  before  the  blind  ;  proclaiming  liberty  to 
wolves  to  come  into  Christ's  fold  to  prey  upon 
the  lambs ;  a  toleration  of  soul-murder  (the 
greatest  of  all  murder),  and  for  the  establishing 
whereof  damned  souls  in  hell  could  accuse 
m-cn  on  earth." 

This  was  what  "  our  forefathers  "  were  like 
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when  they  were  once  in  power  in  England, 
contending  for  rehgious  freedom  and  hberty  of 
conscience.  When  they  imagined  they  were 
oppressed,  and  fled  abroad  to  found  a  home — 
which  one  would  have  expected  to  be  a  home 
of  religious  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience 
— how  did  "  our  forefathers  "  carry  their  ideas 
into  practice  ? 

"  In  May  1631,  at  the  first  court  of  election 
of  Massachusetts,  it  was  ordered  that  no 
person  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
a  citizen  who  was  not  previously  admitted  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  (Independent)  Churches. 
In  1635,  ^he  celebrated  Sir  Harry  Vane  came 
out,  and  was  elected  Governor ;  but  even  his 
influence  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  Mr, 
Hutchinson  and  an  ultra-Calvinist  party  from 
being  banished  from  the  State.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  a 
Baptist  Minister,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  having  broached  and 
divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions, 
was  expelled  from  the  Colony.  In  1650  a 
code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  for  Connecticut. 
It  began  thus  :  '  Whosoever  shall  worship  any 
other  god  but  the  Lord,  shall  be  put  to  death.' 
Blasphemy,  adultery,  sorcery,  theft,  disobedi- 
ence to  parents,  were  punished  by  death.  Non- 
attendance  at  divine  service  was  punished  by 
fine.  In  July  1651  a  Mr.  Obadiah  Holmes,  a 
Baptist,  was  'well  whipt'  for  being  a  Baptist. 
In  1656  attention  was  turned  to  the  Quakers. 
It  was  theCongregationalist  Ministers  by  whom 
the  magistrates  were  moved  against  them,  and 
by  a  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  passed 
October  14  in  that  year,    it  was    enacted  that 
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any  Quaker  landing  on  the  coast  should  be 
seized  and  whipped,  then  imprisoned  with  hard 
labour,  and  finally  expelled  from  the  Colony. 
On  one  occasion,  three  Quaker  women  were 
stripped  to  the  waist,  amid  frost  and  snow,  and 
flogged  through  eleven  towns.  By  a  subse- 
quent law,  every  male  Quaker,  besides  former 
penalties,  was  to  lose  one  ear  on  the  first 
conviction,  and  on  a  second  the  other  ;  and 
both  males  and  females  on  the  third  conviction 
were  to  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with 
a  red  hot  iron.  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  adopted 
similar  laws.  In  spite  of  whippings,  brandings, 
and  cropping  of  ears,  the  banished  Quakers 
persisted  in  returning.  In  hope  of  stopping 
them,  a  law  for  the  capital  punishment  of 
returned  Quakers  was  at  length  enacted  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  of 
Yorkshire  ;  William  Robinson,  of  London  ;  and 
Mary  Dyer,  of  Newport ;  were  condemned 
under  it.  The  two  men  were  actually  executed; 
the  woman,  after  witnessing  the  execution  of 
her  companions,  was  reprieved  on  the  scaffold, 
on  condition  of  leaving  the  colony  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  Impelled  by  '  the  spirit,'  how- 
ever, she  presently  returned  to  the  *  bloody 
towMi  of  Boston/  and  was  taken  and  hanged. 

*'  Four  Quakers  were  hanged  together,  a 
drummer  preventing  any  of  their  dying  words 
being  heard.  Captains  of  vessels  were  flogged 
for  bringing  Quakers  into  port.  Every  Roman 
Catholic  priest  who  returned  after  one  expulsion 
was  put  to  death.  Even  the  fires  of  Smithfield 
were  rekindled   by  Puritan   hands  in  the  New 
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World.  Indians  who  had  submitted  to  Baptism, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  their  old  belief, 
were  burnt  as  relapsed  heretics." — Cutts'  "  Turn- 
ing Points  of  English  Church  History." 

If  any  one  wants  any  further  confirmation  of 
how  Dissent  stood  for  liberty,  let  him  peruse 
the  pages  of  Walker's  "  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy," 
which  will  make  tears  come  to  the  eyes  of  any 
one  whose  soul  is  fired  with  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

History  afifords  scarce  any  parallel  to  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  that  took  place  in  this 
country  when  the  nation  realised  that  it  was 
rid  of  the  intolerable  oppression  of  Dissent. 
It  does  not  require  the  eloquence  of  the  his- 
torian to  detail  the  iniquity  of  the  Dissenters' 
pretence  of  liberty  and  freedom.  The  very 
fact  of  the  universal  madness  of  rejoicing  is 
more  potent  to  demonstrate  the  horrors  of  Dis- 
senting misrule  and  tyranny  than  any  records 
or  manuscripts. 

The  country  breathed  again. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  gesticulate  and  wildly  cry 
that  the  fires  of  Smithfield  will  never  be  for- 
gotten :  they  are  cast  into  shadow  by  the 
horrors  that  succeeded  them.  It  was  years 
before  "the  people"  could  be  brought  again 
to  trust  Dissent.  The  memory  lingered  on 
keenly  into  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
not  until  1828  that  the  Test  Act  was  repealed. 

What  happened  ? 

Freed  from  every  disability,  they  at  once 
began  to  contend  for  privileges.  They  have 
claimed  to  share  the  churchyards;  they  have 
claimed  to  share  the  charities  of  Churchmen. 

In  1844  they  founded  an  Anti-State  Church 
Society    (later    the    Liberation    Society),   their 
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spokesman  frankly  telling  us  that  "to  root  up 
the  upas-tree  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
to  scatter  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  is  the 
sacred  mission  of  every  Protestant  Dissenting 
minister." 

The  Education  Act  of  1834  subsidised  their 
schools  equally  with  those  of  the  Church  ;  but, 
seeing  their  schools  were  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered by  the  Church,  they  have  set  to  work 
to  destroy  the  Church's  schools. 

All  through  the  year  of  the  Board  School 
regime,  it  was  their  constant  effort  to  crush 
out  and  reduce  to  bankruptcy  the  Church's 
schools  wherever  circumstances  enabled  them 
to  enter  into  competition. 

They  compelled  the  children  of  Churchmen 
attending  the  Board  Schools  to  submit  to  a 
religious  instruction  which  they  were  at  pains 
to  render  nugatory  and  un-Christian.  They 
compelled  the  parents  to  pay  for  this  "  spurious 
article,"  this  "moral  monster,"  to  the  violation 
of  their  consciences  and  the  destruction  of 
liberty  and  freedom. 

They  entered  upon  a  political  campaign  in 
1904,  whose  one  object  was  the  crippling  of  the 
schools  and  the  disestablishment  (by  which  is 
meant  disendowment)  of  the  Church. 

When  the  election  of  1906  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory which  gave  them  power  in  Parliament, 
they  used  that  power  in  making  the  leaders  of 
the  Government  belie  themselves,  and  their 
previous  protestations,  and  introduced  a  Bill, 
the  provisions  of  which  were  intended  to  rob 
the  Church  of  her  schools,  to  prevent  the  little 
children  coming  to  Christ,  and  to  indemnify  and 
encourage  trustees  to  violate  their  sacred  trusts. 
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When  the  House  of  Lords  rightly  opposed 
the  tyrannical  measure,  they  at  once  agitated 
for  the  destruction  of  that  bulwark  of  British 
freedom. 

Their  action  in  the  twentieth  century  is  on 
all-fours,  their  spirit  is  identical,  with  the  genius 
of  their  glorious  "forefathers."  It  is  liberty  for 
us  ;  no  liberty  for  you.     Liberty,  indeed  ! 

To  tell  Churchmen  that  they  must  give  up 
their  schools  for  which  they  have  toiled  and 
sacrificed  so  much  ;  to  tell  the  little  children 
they  shall  not  learn  about  Christ;  to  tell  the 
thousands  of  devoted  teachers  that  they  shall 
not  teach  that  which  they  hold  most  dear ;  to 
tell  parents  that  they  have  no  rights  :  Is  this 
freedom  ?     Is  this  liberty  ? 

It  is  tyranny,  without  a  rag  of  disguise. 

It  is  the  old  spirit  come  back  to  life  ;  nay, 
rather  the  old  spirit  which  has  never  died. 

In  these  days,  the  whole  movement  is  an 
anachronism,  a  scandal  to  our  civilisation,  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  sacred  cause  of  religion.  Dis- 
senters have  never  stood  for  freedom  :  they  do 
not  stand  for  it  to-day. 

They  stand,  they  openly  stand,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Dissent  and  the  destruction  of  the 
National  Church.  Their  platforms,  their  pulpits, 
their  pamphlets,  ring  with  the  cry  :  "  Down 
with  the  Church  ;  down  with  it,  even  to  the 
ground." 


IS  A  SOLUTION  POSSIBLE? 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  foregoing  pages 
tend  to  demonstrate  more  than  another,  it  is 
that  the  Education  Difficulty  in  England  has 
not  arisen  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
but  has  been  deliberately  manufactured. 

There  is  no  difficulty  among  the  children  ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  among  the  parents,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  suggested  to  them. 

The  only  conclusion  that  any  fair-minded 
student  of  present  affairs  can  come  to  is  that  the 
Free  Church  Council  has  designedly  set  to  work 
to  try  and  weaken  the  status  of  the  Church's 
schools.  The  keynote  of  the  Education  Diffi- 
culty is  clearly  :  "  Down  with  the  Church  ;  down 
with  it,  even  to  the  ground."  The  Education 
Difficulty  is  confessedly  the  preliminary  to  Dis- 
establishment. It  is  well  that  the  English  people 
should  understand  this. 

We    in   England    are    in    no    way  differently 

situated    to    the   people   in    Scotland,    Ireland, 

and   Germany.      In  neither  of  these  countries 

does  there  exist  any  educational  difficulty;  the 

parents  are  satisfied  ;   the  people  are  satisfied. 

Surely  it  is  a   great    slur    upon   our  common 

sense   that   we    are    unable    to    do  what   these 

other    countries   have    done.       In    each,   there 

exists  a  sound    national    system  of  education, 

founded  and  built  up  on  a  religious  basis.     In 
246 
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Scotland,  the  Catechism  of  the  EstabHshed 
Church  is  taught  in  all  the  State-supported 
schools.  In  Ireland  and  Germany,  all  religious 
bodies  are  separated  into  three  divisions,  and 
denominational  religious  instruction  is  given, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  parents. 
In  the  former,  the  arrangement  is  carried  out 
through  the  classification  of  teachers ;  in  the 
latter,  by  a  classification  of  schools. 

The  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  in  neither 
country  is  there  any  difficulty,  nor  does  there 
exist  a  Free  Church  Council  in  opposition  to 
the  National  Church.  Let  Englishmen  make  a 
note  of  this  fact  ! 

Let  us  briefly  review  these  various  systems  : — 

In  Scotland, the  School  Board  system  has  been 
at  work  since  1872.  Members  of  all  the  various 
religious  communities  pay  rates  for  the  support 
of  the  schools,  and,  unless  they  choose  to  pro- 
vide and  support  entirely  their  own  private 
schools,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  except  in  the  Public 
or  Board  Schools.  In  these  schools,  there  is 
regularly  given  definite  and  doctrinal  religious 
instruction,  based  on  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  Now  this  Shorter  Catechism  is  an 
intensely  dogmatic  instrument.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  natural  depravity  of 
man,  the  redemption  of  the  world  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of  His  Incarna- 
tion, Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  are 
taught  therein.  It  contains  distinct  sacramental 
teaching  of  its  kind. 

One  point  is  quite  clear,  that  whereas  it  is 
forbidden  to  employ  any  formulary  distinctive 
of  any  religious  body  in  the  provided  schools 
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in   England,   no   real   restriction    exists   in    the 
educational  system  of  Scotland. 

There  is  no  Cowper-Temple  Clause  ;  yet  there 
has  been  no  difficulty.  The  "Nonconformist 
conscience  "  has  never  sprung  into  being.  The 
Passive  Resister  has  never  arisen. 

True,  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell  did  venture 
to  write  to  the  Scotsman,  to  say  that  if  the 
Scottish  people  were  placed  under  the  Act  of 
1902  there  would  soon  be  work  for  the  auc- 
tioneer. The  editor,  however,  in  the  course 
of  a  leading  article,  pretty  quickly  showed  Mr. 
Hollowell  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  vast 
mistake  as  to  the  calibre  of  the  Scots.  He 
wrote  : — 

"  It  may  be  news  to  Mr.  Hollowell  that  Scot- 
land has  been  under  an  Act  which,  in  so  far 
as  it  supports  denominational  education,  is  no 
better  from  that  point  of  view  than  the  English 
Act.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Episcopalians, 
here  all  pay  rates  for  the  support  of  schools  in 
which  Presbyterianism,  in  the  shape  of  '  use  ' 
and  '  wont,'  is  systematically  taught." 

This  may  have  been  news  to  Mr.  Hollowell ; 
but  now  that  he  knows  it,  one  would  have 
thought  that  he  would  never  have  ceased  to 
protest  against  the  intolerable  oppression  that 
exists  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  One  would 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  brought 
forward  at  every  Council  meeting ;  that  the 
halls  would  have  rung  with  denunciation  of  the 
monstrous  intolerance  of  the  Scottish  system. 
But,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  been 
mentioned. 

Why? 

Obviously  !  because  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
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Free  Church  Council  is  not  to  destroy  the 
Established  Church  in  Scotland,  and  to  scatter 
it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

The  Nonconformist  conscience  does  not 
thrive  across  the  border  :  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
metaphysical  Scots  would  tolerate  such  an 
article.  The  Scot,  in  a  word,  has  no  use  for 
humbug. 

How  do  they  manage  things  in  Ireland,  where 
the  dividing  line  of  religions  is  so  clearly  drawn  ? 

The  system  in  vogue  in  Ireland  is  both  re- 
ligious and  denominational.  It  is  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  half  of  whom  are  Pro- 
testant and  half  Roman  Catholic.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  schools,  vested  and  non-vested. 
Vested  schools  are  owned  either  by  the  Com- 
missioners, or  by  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  maintained  as  National  Schools.  Non- 
vested  schools  are  the  property  of  private 
individuals.  So  long  as  they  fulhl  the  required 
conditions  they  receive  their  share  of  the 
Government  grant.  The  Code  states  most 
precisely  the  regulations  with  regard  to  religious 
instruction. 

The  first  rule  prescribes  that:  "  Opportunities 
are  to  be  afforded  (as  hereinafter  provided)  to 
the  children  of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving 
such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or 
guardians  approve  of."  The  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  various  schools  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  give  to  the  children  ;  that 
is  to  say,  teachers  of  different  religions  are 
appointed  proportionately  to  the  different  re- 
ligions of  the  children,  as  far  as  practicable. 
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Thus,  in  a  school  where  all  the  children  were 
Protestant,  all  the  teachers  would  be  Protestant ; 
where  all  the  children  were  Roman  Catholic, 
all  the  teachers  would  be  Roman  Catholic.  In 
a  school  where,  roughly,  one-fourth  were  Non- 
conformist, one-half  Protestants,  and  one-fourth 
Roman  Catholics,  there  would  be  two  Protestant 
teachers,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  Non- 
conformist teacher,  and  so  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  the  school,  the  same  proportion 
would  be  observed.  The  children  are  united 
for  secular  teaching  ;  they  are  divided  for  re- 
ligious teaching. 

The  periods  of  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion are  kept  carefully  apart.  The  principle  of 
"free  entry"  is  adopted  for  all  schools  which 
are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  in  trustees. 
It  is  provided  that  "  such  pastors  or  other 
persons  "  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  shall  have  access  to  the  school- 
room at  convenient  times  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  instruction.  In  the  case  of  privately 
owned  schools,  the  managers  may  determine  if 
any,  or  if  any,  what  religious  instruction  may 
be  given.  If  they  do  not  permit  any,  children 
may  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves,  at  the 
will  of  the  parents,  for  religious  instruction 
elsewhere. 

In  the  admission  and  attendance  register  the 
religious  denomination  of  each  child  is  entered. 

The  character  of  the  religious  instruction 
allowed  is  stated  to  be  :  "The  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  either  in  the  '  Authorised '  or  in 
the  *  Douay '  version,  the  teaching  of  cate- 
chisms, public  prayer,  and  all  other  religious 
exercises." 
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Thus,  in  the  "  disthressful  country  "  there  is 
unanimity  and  harmony  in  a  well-developed 
system  of  national  education  on  a  sound  re- 
ligious basis. 

Ireland — distraught  as  she  is  in  so  many 
ways — possesses  a  high  ideal  of  education,  de- 
veloped on  common-sense  lines,  and  carried  on 
amid  perfect  goodwill  and  satisfaction  all  round. 

There  is  no  education  question  in  Ireland, 
The  Nonconformist  conscience  has  never  sprung 
into  existence  ;  the  Passive  Resister  has  never 
cast  his  shadow  over  the  land.  The  reason  is 
clear  :  there  has  been  no  Free  Church  Council 
to  disturb  the  atmosphere  with  an  agitation 
against  the  Church,  either  the  Protestant  or  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

In  the  German  Empire  the  system  of  educa- 
tion is  essentially  different  from  that  of  England, 
in  so  far  as  there  is  no  Central  Board  :  each 
State  manages  its  own  educational  affairs. 

The  idea  in  the  German  system  is  the  thorough 
training  of  the  children — religious,  moral,  and 
patriotic — as  a  preparation  for  the  life  of  citizen- 
ship ;  and  also  the  imparting  of  such  secular 
knowledge  as  shall  help  to  make  them  true, 
useful,  and  successful  men.  The  religious  in- 
struction is  given  systematically  and  well,  right 
through  the  whole  period  of  tuition.  It  is  well 
given  because  the  teachers  receive  a  thoroughly 
sound  training  in  religion  right  through  as  part 
of  their  preparation  for  their  profession.  All 
German  Elementary  Schools  are  denomina- 
tional. 

Parents  have  the  right  of  withdrawal  from 
religious  instruction. 

For    a   century    and    a    half    it    has    been    a 
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principle  of  German  education  that  its  basis 
should  be  relif^ioii,  but  that  no  child  should  be 
compelled  to  receive  instruction  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  its  parents. 

As  a  rule  each  religious  body  has  its  own 
schools,  so  that,  in  the  main,  the  larger  schools 
are  either  Lutheran  or  Roman  Catholic.  There 
are,  however,  a  certain  number  of  small  schools 
in  which  children  of  different  beliefs  are  taught. 

The  time  devoted  to  religion  and  moral  train- 
ing in  German  Elementary  Schools  considerably 
exceeds  the  time  so  devoted  in  English  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  and  the  instruction  is  very 
systematically  given. 

In  Germany  there  is  no  Nonconformist  con- 
science —  metaphysical  Germany  w^ould  not 
tolerate  such  a  creation — no  Passive  Resisters, 
and  no  Free  Church  Council,  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Lutheran  or  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  therefore  no  education  difficulty. 

Why  should  we  in  England,  who  profess  to 
set  an  example  to  the  world  in  all  other  things, 
be  harassed  and  annoyed  and  embittered  with 
an  Education  Difficulty  which  is  demonstrably 
created  for  political  and  destructive  purposes  ? 
It  is  simply  a  flank  attack  engineered  against 
the  Church  by  a  political  organisation  that  has 
for  its  motto,  "  Dowmi  with  the  Church  ;  down 
with  it,  even  to  the  ground." 

If  other  countries,  with  various  sects  and 
denominations,  can  organise  a  national  system 
of  education  based  on  religion,  that  is  dogmatic 
and  definite,  under  which  children  can  be  in- 
structed freely  and  systematically  in  the  faith 
of  their  fathers,  under  which  voluntary  effort  is 
encouraged   and    supported,    without    causing 
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friction,  without  violating  the  conscience  of 
any  man,  without  creating  a  grievance — a 
system  which,  while  offering  the  best  possible 
education,  religious  and  secular,  safeguards  the 
rights  of  denominations,  of  parents,  and  of 
property — if  other  countries  can  do  this,  why 
cannot  we  do  it  in  England  ? 

Why  ?  There  is  only  one  reason — the  Free 
Church  Council  has  determined  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  National  Church,  and  the  present 
move  is  the  first  step  towards  that  end. 

The  Church's  schools  must  be  destroyed, 
as  such  !  The  next  step  is  "  Disestablish- 
ment." 

But  the  question  which  the  people  should 
put  to  themselves  is  this  :  "  Is  the  Free  Church 
Council  honestly  working  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation  ?  "  If  it  is,  why  do  they  not  bring 
forward  arguments  to  demonstrate  that  the 
course  they  desire  to  pursue  is  calculated  to 
advance  those  interests  ? 

They  do  nothing  of  the  kind  :  not  a  single 
argument,  not  a  tittle  of  serious  evidence  have 
they  adduced  to  show  that  what  they  propose 
would  benefit  the  nation. 

They  come  forward  and  demand  that  the 
complexion  of  the  whole  educational  system 
shall  be  changed  in  favour  of  a  system  which 
we  have  shown,  by  ample  evidence,  to  have 
been  a  failure  in  every  country  that  has  adopted 
it.  We  Englishmen  have  hitherto  obtained  a 
reputation  for  character  throughout  the  world  : 
can  it  be  denied  that  education  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  character  ?  Our 
English  character  undoubtedly  is  owing  to  our 
system  of  education,  which,  hitherto,  has  had 
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for  its  basis,  mostly,  instruction  in  the  faith  of 
our  fathers. 

Now,  we  are  asked  to  change  all  that  ? 

"Why  ?"  we  ask  again.  "  In  the  interests  of 
the  nation  ?  "  Certainly  not  :  to  rob  education 
of  its  character-forming  principle  would  be  like 
depriving  a  child  of  all  bone-forming  elements 
in  its  food. 

We  repeat,  not  a  single  argument,  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the 
change  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
What  is  the  evidence,  then  ;  what  are  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Free  Church  Council  ?  There  is  no  evidence, 
and  there  are  no  arguments. 

Their  whole  case  has  been  built  up  and  sus- 
tained on  two  points,  viz.  unmasked  hostility 
against  the  Church,  and  the  creation  of  a  griev- 
ance that  exists  only  in  the  imagination. 

The  Free  Church  Council  really  put  them- 
selves entirely  out  of  court  by  their  conduct. 

It  is  monstrous  that  Englishmen  should  have 
been  so  led  away  by  grandiose  verbiage,  by 
heroics,  rhetoric,  and  flaming  eloquence,  as  to 
entertain  for  one  moment  the  idea  of  tearing 
the  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  justice. 

If  only  the  people  would  think,  there  is  only 
one  conclusion  at  which  they  could  possibly 
arrive,  viz.  "Away  with  this  Free  Church 
Council,  and  all  its  machinations.  Let  us 
have  peace.  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last." 
Their  "work  is  pre-eminently  spiritual";  let 
them  stick  to  it,  and  end  for  ever  this  miser- 
able farce. 

The  solution  of  the  Education  Difficulty  lies 
in    ignoring   the   selfish   clamour   of    religious 
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bodies,  and  the  application  of  those  principles 
which  have  proved  successful  in  other  coun- 
tries. At  any  rate,  let  us  stick  to  religion,  at 
all  hazards. 

The  nation  which  has  neglected  its  gods 
has  neglected  its  good  name.  The  nation  that 
has  ceased  to  be  religious  has  ceased  to  be 
prosperous. 


ARE  THE  FREE  CHURCHES  FREE  ? 

"  We  stand  for  the  freedom  and  spirituality  of 
Christianity ;  not  in  bonds  degraded  by  an 
earthly  head,  or  controlled  by  an  earthly  Parlia- 
ment, the  sport  of  party  and  the  tool  of  coteries 
and  Cabinets.  A  Church  free  from  rules  and 
decisions  of  earthly  councils,  free  to  choose, 
appoint,  and  order  ministers,  agents,  forms  of 
worship,  hymns  of  praise  and  prayers  of  de- 
votion ;  owning  no  allegiance  save  to  Him,  the 
exalted  '  High  Priest,'  who  hath  passed  through 
the  heavens. 

"  Our  confession  is  purely  spiritual.  We,  like 
the  writer  of  this  epistle,  had  burst  the  withs 
and  degrading  entanglements  of  form,  cere- 
monies, rituals,  localities,  and  belittling  observ- 
ances." 

Such  are  the  grandiose  words  in  which  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Tovvnsend,  D.D.,  announced  to  the 
world  the  Freedom  of  the  Free  Churches. 

But  the  mere  employment  of  verbiage  is  no 
ratification  of  such  a  claim. 

If  there  is  one  denomination  that  is  un- 
suitable to  the  concatenation  of  Dissenting 
bodies,  it  is  that  of  Free  Churches. 

There  is  scarcely  a  phrase  employed  by  Dr. 
Townsend  that  is  not  the  exact  opposite  of 
fact. 

*'  We  stand  for  the  freedom  of  Christianity." 
256 
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Brought  down  from  the  realm  of  heroics, 
this  simply  means  :  We  stand  for  freedom  for 
ourselves,  for  our  idea  of  Christianity  ;  but  not 
for  freedom  for  others,  not  for  other  people's 
idea  of  Christianity.  At  the  present  moment 
we  are  in  the  thick  of  a  campaign  that  has  for 
its  final  aim  the  shackling  of  all  who  differ  from 
us,  and  the  robbery  and  spoliation  of  their 
goods.  We  demand  that,  in  the  schools  of 
this  country,  our  particular  idea  of  religious 
instruction  only  shall  be  given  to  the  little 
children  of  England  :  neither  the  parents,  nor 
the  children  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  have 
any  rights  in  the  matter.  They  must  accept 
what  we  suggest,  or  nothing.  We  demand  that 
the  thousands  of  devoted  Christian  men  and 
women  teachers,  whose  great  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion is  to  teach  the  little  ones,  committed  to  their 
care,  the  Faith  of  their  fathers,  shall  not  have 
the  liberty  to  do  so  any  longer. 

They  shall  teach  what  we  suggest,  or  nothing  ! 

We  demand  that  the  11,000  schools,  on  which 
Churchmen  have  expended  nearly  ^^50,000,000 
that  they  may  be  Christian  schools,  with  a 
Christian  atmosphere,  shall  be  Christian  no 
longer. 

They  shall  be  what  we  suggest,  or  nothing  ! 

No  one  engaged  in  imparting  and  receiving 
religious  instruction  shall  have  that  privilege 
any  longer. 

They  must  do  as  we  suggest,  or  nothing  ! 

"  We  stand  for  the  freedom  of  Christianity," 
i.e.  freedom  for  one  style  of  Christianity,  not 
for  any  other. 

Further — "We  stand  for  the  .  .  .  spirituality 
of  Christianity." 

R 
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Brought  down  from  the  realm  of  heroics, 
this  simply  means  nothing  of  the  sort :  it  does 
mean  our  professions  are  spiritual — "our  work 
is  pre-eminently  spiritual  " — we  make  a  pretence 
of  being  spiritual  ;  but  to  be  candid,  we  have 
for  some  time  abandoned  that  pretence.  A  few 
years  ago  we  established  a  Council  which  we 
intended  should  "promote  the  application  of 
the  law  of  Christ  in  every  relation  of  human 
life " ;  but  it  has  outgrown  us,  and  entirely 
changed  its  complexion ;  "  the  politicians  have 
captured  the  Council  ;  "  it  was  spiritual,  but 
now  it  is  political. 

"  Frankly,  we  have  abandoned  our  pretence 
that  we  are  not  political  :  we  are  political." 

Have  the  Free  Churches  an  "earthly  head"  ? 

What  of  Dr.  Clifford  ?  Is  he  not  their 
earthly  head — the  "uncrowned  king"  of  Non- 
conformity, the  "  brother  Archbishop  "  of  those 
of  York  and  Canterbury  ?  Is  it  not  patent  to 
any  observer  that  he  has  raised  himself  to  a 
position  in  Dissent  equal  to  that  of  Pontiff  ? 
Has  not  his  will  dominated  the  whole  machinery 
of  Dissent,  and  is  it  not  to-day  working  at  his 
nod?  And  has  not  this  "earthly  head"  "de- 
graded "  Dissent  by  depreciating  the  Word 
of  God,  by  appealing  for  the  support  of  out- 
siders— Atheists,  Agnostics,  and  scoffers — and 
by  trying  to  substitute  secularism  for  instruc- 
tion in  religion  ? 

Are  the  Free  Churches  not  "  controlled  by  a 
temporal  Parliament "  ? 

If  so,  why  was  the  following  resolution 
proposed  at  the  National  Council,  held  at 
Manchester  in  March  1905,  and  adopted  with 
one  Dissentient  ? — 
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"That  in  view  of  a  recent  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council, 
it  is  desirable  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should 
be  obtained  to  enable  the  Free  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales,  whether  grouped  con- 
nexionally  or  as  separate  Churches,  to  vary, 
repeat,  or  remake,  subject  to  such  safeguards 
and  limitations  as  may  be  thought  expedient, 
the  trusts,  so  far  as  they  affect  doctrine  and 
polity,  under  which  their  property  is  held,  in 
order  to  avoid  making  these  questions  matters  of 
reference  to  a  Court  of  Law  or  to  Parliament." 

The  truth  was,  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  brought  home  to  the  Free  Churches  the 
fact  that,  so  far  from  being  "  Free,"  they  were 
in  a  state  of  absolute  bondage. 

As  one  of  the  speakers,  a  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
put  it : — 

"The  Scottish  case  revealed  that  they  were 
at  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  They  could  not 
consent  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  most 
narrow  and  least  illuminated  members  of  their 
Churches,  neither  could  they  consent  to  have 
their  freedom  complicated  by  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  should  hold  their  property  with 
which  they  had  been  entrusted.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  state  where  property  must  go.  Property 
was  only  an  accident  of  the  Church.  Faith- 
fulness to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Church.  But  was  it  just  that 
when  men  like  Lord  Overtoun  not  only  gave 
largely  to  a  Church,  but  induced  their  friends 
to  give,  that  the  Church  should  be  liable  to  be 
stripped  of  all  those  gifts  by  such  a  judgment  ?  " 

Mr.  Shakespeare  may  choose  to  say  that 
"  property  is  only  an  accident  of  the  Church  "  ; 
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but  it  is  just  that  accident  that  "  compHcates 
the  freedom  "  of  the  so-called  P>ee  Churches ; 
it  is  just  that  by  which  they  are  "  tied  hand 
and  foot"  and  "controlled  by  a  temporal 
Parliament." 

"The  property  is  given  to  trustees  and  vested 
in  trustees,  but  not  as  the  property  of  such 
trustees,  nor  as  property  over  which  they  have 
any  arbitrary  disposing  power  or  control,  but 
as  property  which  they  hold  suspended  in  trust, 
for  the  use  of  such  ministers  and  members 
only  as  in  all  respects  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  deed. 

"Thus  the  property  said  to  belong  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  or  'the  people  called 
Methodists,'  does  not  belong  to  them  in  the 
sense  that  by  any  act  of  theirs  they  have  any 
control  over  it.  It  does  not  even  belong  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference.  That  body  has  as  little 
power  over  the  property  settled  in  trust,  except 
so  far  as  power  may  be  reserved  to  them  in  the 
model  deed,  or  may  have  been  accorded  to 
them  by  Parliament  ('  a  temporal  Parliament '), 
as  has  the  humblest  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Congregationalists,  in- 
cluding under  that  designation  Baptists  and 
Independents,  as  they  both  adopt  the  same 
principles  of  Church  Government,  their  Chapels 
have  separate,  and  in  most  cases,  variant  trust 
deeds. 

"The  ministers  and  members,  without  any 
intellectual  act  of  their  own,  find  ready  made 
for  them  a  doctrinal  and  denominational  struc- 
ture which  has  been  laid  down  and  built  upon 
for  their  occupation  by  '  Dead  Hands.'     They 
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inherit,  as  it  were,  in  their  doctrines  and 
denominational  principles,  a  suit  of  clothes 
from  their  predecessors.  No  wonder  that  the 
pathetic  cry  of  the  religious  bodies  in  the 
present  day  is  :  *  They  do  not  fit  us  at  all. 
We  cannot  wear  these  old  garments.  Give 
us  a  new  suit.'"  {Vide  "The  Dead  Hand  in 
the  Free  Churches.") 

But  they  cannot  have  a  new  suit ;  they 
cannot  even  have  the  suit  altered  or  mended, 
not  a  sleeve  shortened,  or  a  button  added  or 
removed — unless  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  a 
scheme  sanctioned  by  a  Court  of  Equity,  or  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  if  the  community 
chooses  to  submit  itself  to  their  jurisdiction. 

But  the  dangers  of  such  procedure  are 
obvious  :  the  Free  Churches  are  content  there- 
fore to  enjoy  their  freedom  in  a  strait  jacket — 
to  enjoy  the  name  only — not  the  reality.  As 
Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.,  a  late  Chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Union,  says,  according 
to  the  Christian  IVoj'ld : — 

"  It  is  useless  for  the  timid  or  resentful  to 
appeal  to  a  Puritan  trust  deed,  and  a  successful 
litigation  might  leave  only  an  empty  Church, 
while  if  enforced,  the  trust  deed  would  pro- 
bably involve  a  renewed  allegiance  to  doctrines 
as  repulsive  to  the  appellant  as  those  from 
which  he  desires  relief. 

"  They  are  in  abject  doctrinal  bondage  to  the 
Civil  Courts.  They  alone  can  interpret  the 
trust  deed,  and  Parliament  alone  can  alter  it." 

We  quote  once  more  from  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Townsend,  in  the  British  Weekly^ 
on  "  How  Methodist  Union  stands  now." 

"The  next  step   will  be  taken   soon   by   the 
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United  Committee  of  the  three  negotiating 
bodies.  The  draft  basis  will  be  put  into  suit- 
able form,  and  then  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  every  circuit  meeting  in  the 
denominations.  If  they  are  as  unanimous  as 
the  Conferences  have  been,  it  will  take  a  very 
brief  period  to  obtain  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  the  new  Church  will  require  to  legalise 
its  arrangement,  and  there  will  be  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  number  of  Methodist  sects  in 
this  country." 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  after  reading  what 
Dr.  Townsend  writes  about  this  "new  Church  " 
to  be  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  hear 
him  saying  :  "  We  stand  for  the  freedom  and 
spirituality  of  Christianity  ;  not  in  bonds,  de- 
graded by  an  earthly  head,  or  controlled  by  a 
temporal  Parliament,  the  sport  of  parties,  and 
the  tool  of  coteries  and  cabinets." 

No,  the  Free  Churches  are  tied  hand  and 
foot  by  their  trust  deeds,  and  their  ministers 
are  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  deacons.  There 
is  no  more  freedom  in  the  pulpit  than  there  is 
in  the  parlour. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  makes  this  point  very 
clear.  In  his  annual  address,  in  the  manual 
issued  to  his  congregation  at  Christ  Church, 
Westminster  Bridge  Road,  in  1904,  he  says  : — 

"  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  the 
opportunity  which  Christ  Church  has  afforded 
me  of  speaking  out  frankly  and  fearlessly  on 
those  great  questions  which  are  engaging  the 
thought  of  our  time.  When  I  compare  my 
position  with  that  which  is  occupied  by  some 
of  my  brethren,  the  conditions  of  whose  ministry 
forbid  their  saying  all  that  is  in  their  heart  on 
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such  questions  as  war,  temperance,  reform,  the 
importation  of  Chinese  in  the  Transvaal,  Passive 
Resistance,  and  education,  I  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  that  you  give  me  full  liberty 
of  speech." 

The  freedom  of  the  Free  Churches  is  a  myth. 
The  title  is  an  absolute  misnomer. 

We  conclude  by  asking  Dr.  Munro  Gibson 
to  bear  testimony  on  this  point.  Interviewed 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Express,  after  the 
House  of  Lords  decision,  he  said  : — 

"It  {i.e.  the  judgment)  means  that  the  Free 
Churches  can  in  future  make  no  change  in  their 
views  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  That 
is  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  Free  Churches. 
An  Established  Church,  of  course,  can  affect 
no  change  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline  with- 
out parliamentary  sanction,  and  this  judgment 
places  the  Free  Churches  in  the  same  position. 
The  effect  is  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Free  Church 
bodies,  hinder  them  from  moving  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  render  them  as 
helpless  as  the  State  Church." 


WHAT   THE    CHURCH  HAS   DONE 
FOR   EDUCATION 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  ghb  way  in 
which  the  P'ree  Church  Council  discusses  the 
question  of  the  Church's  Schools,  that  the 
Church's  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young 
was  only  a  matter  of  yesterday. 

It  is  certainly  the  idea  of  most  Church 
people,  and  probably  of  all  Dissenters,  that 
the  Church  began  her  educational  work  in 
the  seventeenth  century  with  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

If  that  were  the  truth,  it  might  probably 
not  be  a  matter  of  very  great  moment  if  she 
were  to  surrender  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  State  the  education  of  the  little  ones  in 
whose  welfare  she  professes  to  entertain  so 
deep  an  interest.  It  would  be  perhaps  merely 
handing  over  to  more  capable  hands  a  social 
work  in  which  she  had  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  Government  in  difficult  days 
of  ignorance. 

But  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 

not  a  mere   matter   of   interest   in   the    social 

welfare  of  the  people  ;  it  is  part  of  her  divine 

commission    to    "go    and   teach    all    nations," 

and  the  teaching  of  the  young,  from  the  very 

beginning,   she  has   ever   regarded  as  a  most 
264 
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solemn  and  serious  part  of  her  duty  to  man- 
kind. To  suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
to  Jesus,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  doing  so,  has  ever  been  her  most 
anxious  care. 

From  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity  in 
this  country  the  Church  has  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  teach  the  little  children  not  merely  to 
come  to  Jesus,  but  also  to  get  their  own  living 
and  to  do  their  duty  in  whatever  state  of  life 
it  should  fall  to  their  lot  to  occupy. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that,  in  the 
British  Church,  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  in  the  direction  of  education,  and  the 
colleges  of  Llandaff  and  Bangor  alone  are 
witness  to  the  vast  amount  of  interest  displayed, 
and  the  good  that  accrued  to  the  community 
from  her  energy.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
education  takes  a  most  important  place  in  the 
evangelisation  and  enlightenment  of  the  country. 
It  is  ever  the  prime  consideration  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Church,  and  we  watch  its 
gradual  extension  over  the  whole  country. 

Bede  tells  us  that  there  were  "teachers 
working  systematically  in  Kent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  and  we  may  take 
it  as  certain  that  there  was  a  school  at  the 
Monastery  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Canter- 
bury," and  probably  there  was  another  attached 
to  the  Bishop's  Church  at  Rochester.  When 
Felix,  the  Burgundian  missionary,  began  his 
work  in  East  Anglia,  Sigbert,  the  King,  with 
his  help,  formed  a  school  for  boys  in  imitation 
of  those  he  had  seen  in  Gaul.  Felix  obtained 
masters  and  teachers  for  it,  such  as  he  had 
seen  in  Kent. 
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From  its  earliest  days  the  English  Church 
took  up  the  work  of  education,  and  we  find 
education  and  evangelisation  proceeding  hand 
in  hand. 

St.  Aidan  formed  a  school  at  Lindisfarne, 
similar  to  those  at  Dunwich  and  Canterbury, 
and  kept  twelve  English  youths  in  the  monas- 
tery. Nor  did  Lindisfarne  stand  alone  in  the 
north  :  English  lads  were  received  in  the  other 
monasteries,  and  trained  that  they  might  go 
and  minister  to  the  people. 

A  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  Theodore  in 
668,  he  set  to  work  with  his  friend  Hadrian  to 
make  Canterbury  a  place  of  education,  and 
crowds  resorted  thither  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  usual  subjects  of  the  day. 

The  learning  received  at  Canterbury  spread 
to  the  West  Saxons,  where  it  flourished  under 
the  energetic  guidance  of  Ealdhelm. 

In  the  north,  schools  were  established  by 
Benedict  Biscop  at  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth, 
and  became  famous  in  the  days  of  Bede.  They 
formed  the  model  of  the  still  more  famous 
school  of  York,  from  which  religion  and  train- 
ing were  carried  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent. 

When  the  country  was  settled  after  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  King  Alfred  called  on  the 
English  Church  to  again  undertake  the  work 
of  education.  He  called  upon  the  Bishops  to 
see  that  the  sons  of  freemen  were  instructed 
until  they  could  read  EngHsh  writing.  He 
established  a  school  at  his  court,  and  founded 
monasteries  in  order  that  the  people  might 
receive  instruction  in  the  monastic  schools. 

At  a  Council  held  in  755,  it  was  ordained 
that  all  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Abbesses  were  to 
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provide  schools  in  which  young  people  might 
be  instructed  in  religious  knowledge. 

Under  the  rule  of  Dunstan,  Glastonbury 
became  a  famous  school,  where  education  was 
given,  both  religious,  secular,  and  technical. 
It  was  commanded  by  the  Canons  that  every 
priest  should  engage  in  education,  and  should 
be  competent  to  teach  his  scholars  a  handicraft 
as  well  as  book-learning. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  monastic  system  flourished  so  that  the 
country  became  studded  with  centres  of  learn- 
ing. Attached  to  these  religious  corporations 
were  schools  at  which  poor  boys  could  receive 
a  good  education  free  of  all  cost.  The  course 
of  studies  included  religion,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, medicine,  art,  and  other  subjects. 

Canon  Law  required  that  in  every  rural 
parish  a  clerk  should  be  provided  to  attend 
upon  the  priest  in  Church,  and  to  "keep 
school  "  for  the  children. 

Free  Schools,  and  schools  admitting  a  fixed 
number  of  free  scholars,  were  established  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  either  by 
private  generosity,  or  attached  to  the  larger 
monasteries,  the  Cathedrals,  or  the  various 
Guilds.  Part  of  the  chantry  funds  were  often 
devoted  to  this  purpose. 

By  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Church  had 
a  system  of  education  as  completely  organised 
and  co-ordinated  as  under  Mr.  Balfour's  Acts 
of  1902-3.  It  was  possible  for  any  poor  lad 
who  desired  it  to  receive  a  simple  education  at 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  if  anxious  and 
clever  enough  to  proceed  to  the  University 
without  any  cost  to  his  parents  whatever. 
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Canon  Dixon  tells  us  :  ''Out  of  about  seventy 
Bishops  of  this  reign,  whose  lives  I  have  ex- 
amined, fourteen  only  were  certainly  men  of 
family,  but  of  the  same  number  twelve  certainly 
were  men  who  received  their  rudiments  in 
some  free  monastic  school,  and  then  were  sent 
to  the  monastic  college  of  their  order  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Universities. 

"  Up  to  this  time,  as  I  believe,  the  edu- 
cated class,  the  cleric  class  of  every  grade, 
was  recruited  chiefly  from  the  independent 
poor,  the  yeomen,  the  small  tenants.  Many 
even  of  the  great  clerks  of  this  age,  from 
Wolsey  to  Latimer,  were  the  sons  of  poor 
men.  The  Universities  were  crowded  with 
poor  scholars." 

Cole  tells  us  :  "The  popular  schools  appear 
to  have  been  termed  Free  Schools.  At  these, 
various  degrees  of  instruction  were  afforded  ;  a 
Free  School,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  was  attached  to  almost  every 
religious  corporation." 

During  the  revolution  under  Thomas  Crom- 
well, the  educational  system  was  entirely  dis- 
located, and  no  class  suffered  more  than  the 
poor. 

Cole  tells  us  again  :  "The  Government  .  .  . 
received  addresses  from  the  people,  who,  when 
the  monasteries  were  dissolved,  craved  and  peti- 
tioned that  the  old  Free  Schools  should  remain, 
and  also  for  the  establishment  of  others." 

In  the  troublous  and  unsettled  period  that 
followed,  little  regard  was  had  to  the  welfare  of 
the  poor.  Both  "  Milton  and  Locke  appealed 
to  the  people  for  the  better  education  of 
neglected  youth.     But  the  men  of  Cromwell's 
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Parliament  gave  more  heed  to  the  pulpit  than 
to  the  common  school." 

When  the  Church  came  to  her  own  with  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  efforts  were  again 
made  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  foundation  of  the  "Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge"  in  1698  that  the  work 
of  education  could  be  seriously  taken  in  hand 
again  by  the  Church.  "  By  the  year  1741, 
nearly  2000  Charity  Schools  had  been  estab- 
lished through  the  means  of  the  Society  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

From  this  time  onward  contemporary  records 
speak  of  the  increasing  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
parish  clergy  in  providing  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  In  very 
many  cases  they  were  themselves  the  founders 
and  the  teachers. 

By  181 1  the  work  of  education  had  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  deemed  advisable 
that  the  Church  should  have  a  separate  Society 
whose  work  should  be  exclusively  the  promotion 
of  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales. 
From  that  moment  the  work  grew  apace. 
The  National  Society  roused  up  the  enthusiasm 
of  Churchmen  throughout  the  country.  Into 
her  coffers  money  began  to  pour,  and  by  dis- 
tributing these  funds  so  as  to  stimulate  and 
assist  local  effort,  she  has  been  the  means  of 
inducing  Churchmen  to  expend  a  sum  of  over 
;^47,ooo,ooo  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  the 
working  man.  For  the  last  ninety-five  years 
Churchmen  have  been  spending  over  ;^  10,000, 
and  for  some  considerable  portion  of  that 
time  latterly  nearly  ^20,000  a  week,  in  that 
department    of    her    work    alone.      She    had, 
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according  to  the  latest  returns  of  1905-6-7, 
11,377  schools,  affording  accommodation  for 
2,743,876  children. 

In  all  these  schools  religious  instruction  is 
regularly  given,  based  upon  the  Bible  and  the 
Catechism. 

In  addition,  she  has  founded  and  maintained 
thirty-two  training  colleges,  which  have  pro- 
vided always  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
Christian  men  and  women,  who  have  gone 
forth  to  teach  in  the  schools,  whose  devotion 
to  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  little  ones 
committed  to  their  charge  has  shed  honour  and 
lustre  on  their  profession. 

But  indirectly  the  Church  has  done  more. 
It  was  owing  to  her  efforts  that  the  State  was 
gradually  aroused  to  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  children  of  the  nation.  The  Act  of  1870 
was  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  supplement  and  complete 
the  work  carried  on  by  the  Church  and  to 
some  small  extent  by  other  voluntary  agencies. 
Under  this  Act,  6980  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished out  of  the  rates,  with  accommodation  for 
3,520,093  children. 

Unfortunately,  the  provisions  for  religious 
instruction  were  of  such  an  elastic  nature  that 
they  permitted  of  the  growth  of  what  has  been 
clumsily  termed  "Undenominationalism." 

The  Church,  however,  can  also  take  credit  to 
herself  that  it  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  excellent  standard  of  religious  instruction 
afforded  in  the  Voluntary  Schools  that  the  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  Board  Schools  was  main- 
tained generally  at  a  fairly  high  level,  in  spite  of 
the  strongest  pressure,  and  the  machinations 
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of  those  who,  in  their  mad  hostihty  to  the 
Church,  were  quite  content  that  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  children  should  be  sacrificed. 

In  1902-3,  again,  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
Church  on  behalf  of  elementary  education.  Bills 
were  passed  in  Parliament  by  which  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country  was  put  upon  a 
sound  financial  basis,  and  what  is  even  more 
important,  the  whole  system  co-ordinated,  so 
that  it  is  once  more  possible  for  a  poor  lad,  if 
possessed  of  sufficient  energy  and  mental  power, 
to  pass  from  the  Elementary  School  and  to 
attain  to  the  highest  University  honours,  with- 
out entailing  any  cost  to  his  parents. 

Whatever  the  enemies  of  the  Church  may 
say,  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
Church  is  to-day,  as  she  has  been  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  true  and  loyal  friend  of  the 
working  man  and  of  the  country. 

As  Mr.  Mundella  said  at  Croydon:  "The 
clergy  are  our  best  friends  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other." 


AFTERWORD 

What  shall  be  said  in  conclusion  ? 

Surely  this — "  Leave  well  alone."  It  used  to 
be  said,  "The  Bible  is  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness."  Certainly  character,  which  has 
been  formed  and  built  up  in  the  Christian 
schools  of  the  land,  is  the  secret  of  that  respect 
in  which  Englishmen  are  held  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  It  is  not  only  that  we  have 
fought  and  won,  it  is  not  only  that  we  have 
held  by  force  of  arms  what  we  have  won,  but 
nations  that  we  have  conquered,  nations  with 
whom  we  trade,  have  learned  that  the  English- 
man can  be  trusted. 

The  greatness  of  our  English  character  is 
the  greatness  of  our  empire.  Who  shall  say 
that  we  are  not  indebted  for  our  character 
to  that  religious  instruction  which  has  hitherto 
formed  the  basis  of  our  education  ? 

"  Leave  well  alone." 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  religious 
education  is  the  most  precious  endowment  a 
child  can  have.  Where  Christ  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  schools,  public  men  to-day  are 
lamenting  the  decay  of  national  character. 

Japan  has  tried  a  system  from  which  religion 
was  banished.  Her  statesmen  have  acknow- 
ledged its  failure  to  build  up  character  or  to 
equip  the  youth  of  the  nation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 
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They  have  reverted  to  religion  as  the  only 
sound  and  sure  basis  of  a  true  education. 
They  attribute  to-day  their  commercial  pros- 
perity, their  success  in  arms,  their  greatness, 
in  fact,  to  education  based  on  religion.  Public 
men  in  America,  in  France,  in  Australia,  where 
secularism  has  been  tried,  are  almost  unanimous 
in  their  disavowal  of  the  system.  And  yet  there 
are  men  in  this  country  to-day  who  are  loud  in 
their  protestations  of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty 
to  their  country  and  their  God  who  wish  Christ 
banished  from  the  schools  of  England. 

The  great  work  which  the  Church  has  been 
doing  all  these  years  is  to  be  undone,  and  the 
little  children  deprived  of  that  privilege  which 
most  of  us  to-day  look  back  upon  as  the  main- 
stay of  our  lives. 

Englishmen  !  You  who  pride  yourselves  on 
justice  and  fair  play,  are  you  going  to  stand  by 
while  justice  is  trampled  under  foot,  and  fair 
play  becomes  foul  ? 

Parents !  Are  you  going  to  allow  your 
children  to  be  the  pawns  in  a  mere  game, 
the  playthings  of  a  political  party  ?  Are  you 
going  to  allow  them  to  be  robbed  of  those 
privileges  which  you  yourselves  enjoyed  ?  Are 
you  going  to  allow  your  home  influence  to  be 
neutralised  by  the  irreligious  atmosphere  of  the 
schools  to  which  you  are  bound  to  send  them  ? 

You  have  "rights"  over  your  children — the 
right  to  see  that  the  education  which  the  State 
compels  your  children  to  receive  shall  be  a  real 
education,  and  not  mere  instruction  ;  the  right 
to  demand  that  the  children  shall  be  allowed 
to  learn  about  the  future  as  well  as  about  the 
present — about  God,  as  well  as  about  mammon  ; 
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the  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  at  least  have 
the  opportunity  to  look  to  Jesus  as  their  friend. 

Are  you  prepared  to  sacrifice  these  rights, 
and  to  be  as  slaves  ? 

You  have  a  duty  to  your  children.  Are  you 
going  to  neglect  that  duty  ?  It  is  yours  to  see 
they  have  a  fair  start  in  life.  Do  you  think 
they  will  be  easier  to  manage  at  home,  do 
you  think  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  bring 
them  up  as  Christians,  if  for  twenty-five  hours 
a  week  they  are  taught  to  regard  as  a  mere 
story-book  that  which  you  would  have  them 
hold  to  be  the  very  true  Word  of  God  ? 

Working  men  !  Don't  be  led  away  by  mere 
clap-trap  orations.  Hitherto  you  have  looked 
to  deeds  rather  than  words.  Stick  to  that. 
Ask  these  men  what  they  have  done  for  your 
children  all  these  years  ?  Ask  them  what  they 
have  spent  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  your 
little  ones?  The  Church  has  spent  since  1811 
alone  over  ^^47,000,000  on  your  children  :  what 
have  they  spent  ?  There  is  scarce  a  district  in 
England  where  the  Church  has  not  provided 
a  school  where  your  little  ones  could  be  taught. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  you  to-day 
— and  your  wives — who  have  been  taught  in 
those  schools,  and  you  are  proud  to  own  it. 
Who  is  your  friend — who  has  been  your  friend 
all  along — the  man  who  talks,  or  the  man  who 
acts  ?  The  man  who  puts  his  hand  in  his  own 
pocket  for  you,  or  the  man  who  can  only  put 
his  hand  in  others'  pockets  ?  Use  your  own 
old-fashioned  common  sense,  and  ask  for  facts, 
for  reasons,  and  weigh  these  facts,  these 
reasons,  as  you  used  to  do  when  you  were 
the  finest  fellows  on  God's  earth.     Don't  think 
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of  yourselves  only.  Think  also  of  those  many 
thousands  of  little  ones  from  the  slums — chil- 
dren of  drunkards,  of  criminals,  of  half-witted 
mothers — think  of  them  all — poor  things  !  think 
of  them  ;  what  is  to  become  of  them  if  the 
schools  are  to  bring  no  light,  no  ray  of  hope, 
no  love,  no  sense  of  sacrifice  into  their  lives, 
that  are  all  dismal,  hopeless,  dark. 

Nonconformists  !  Where  is  your  old  inde- 
pendent spirit  gone  that  you  will  allow  your- 
selves to  be  dragged  at  the  cart  tail  of  a 
political  caucus  ?  Where  is  that  old  love  of 
yours,  that  devotion  to  the  sacred  Scripture, 
that  you  will  allow  the  Holy  Word  to  be  de- 
graded to  the  mere  level  of  fairy  tales  and 
history  ?  Where  is  that  deep  piety  of  yours, 
which  all  of  us  have  admired,  even  though  we 
could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  in  all  things  ? 
To  bang  the  school  door  on  Christ  is  surely  to 
dishonour  God.  You  are  not  all  blinded  with 
politics  ;  you  are  not  all  hostile  to  the  Church — 
nay,  few  of  you  are  in  your  inmost  heart.  Don't 
be  led  away.  Get  back  to  your  old  ideals  :  get 
back  to  your  old  teachers,  who  led  you  along 
paths  of  peace  and  righteousness.  Follow  Dale 
and  Spurgeon,  who  were  all  for  Christ,  at  all 
times  and  everywhere.  Listen  to  your  Dr. 
Guinness  Rogers,  to  your  Dr.  Hunter,  to  your 
Dr.  Watson,  men  whose  little  fingers  are  thicker 
than  the  thighs  of  the  political  demagogues, 
who  are  browbeating  and  bullying  you  to-day. 

Speak  up.  Say  out  what  is  in  your  hearts. 
"  Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus,"  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Churchmen  !  Are  you  not  signed  with  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  in  token  that  you  shall  not 
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be  ashamed  manfully  to  light  under  Christ's 
banner,  and  to  continue  His  faithful  soldiers 
and  servants  unto  your  lives'  end  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  your  professions  and 
your  vows  if  you  are  going  to  stand  by  and 
witness  Christ  compromised  out  of  the  schools  ? 

Are  you  becoming  so  prosperous  and  well- 
fed  that  you  are  growing  weak  and  flabby  ? 

You  have  fought,  and  struggled,  at  infinite 
cost,  all  these  years — nay,  through  all  these 
centuries  of  your  glorious  history  —  are  you 
tired  now?  Have  you  forgotten  the  use  of 
your  arms  ? 

Wake  up  ;  the  hour  is  at  hand,  the  enemy 
are  knocking  loudly  at  the  gate.  Your  children 
are  in  danger— your  house  is  attacked — your 
country  calls  you  to  assist  her — to  save  her 
from  her  enemies. 

Think  of  the  glorious  victories  of  your  fore- 
fathers in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

"  Through  many  a  day  of  darkness, 

Through  many  a  scene  of  strife, 
The  faithful  few  fought  bravely, 

To  guard  the  Nation's  life. 
Their  Gospel  of  redemption, 

Sin  pardon'd,  man  restored, 
Was  all  in  this  enfolded, 

One  Church,  one  Faith,  one  Lord. 

And  we,  shall  we  be  faithless? 

Shall  hearts  fail,  hands  hang  down  ? 
Shall  we  evade  the  conflict. 

And  cast  away  our  crown  ? 
Not  so  :  in  God's  deep  counsel 

Some  better  thing  is  stored  ; 
We  will  maintain,  unflinching. 

One  Church,  one  Faith,  one  Lord." 
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SUMMARY  OF  "SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISES- 
TABLISHMENT" PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
LIBERATION    SOCIETY 

1.  Fixing  of  some  date,  on  or  after  which  the  Church 
"  shall  cease  to  be  established  by  law,  and  new  appoint- 
ments to  office  prohibited." 

2.  Dissolution  of  every  ecclesiastical  corporation,  sole  or 
aggregate. 

3.  Abolition  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and  law. 

4.  Exclusion  of  spiritual  peers  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

5.  Granting  of  no  faculty  or  charter  which  would  recreate 
a  privileged  ecclesiastical  body  (as  in  the  Irish  case),  but 
simply  leaving  Episcopalians  to  organise  themselves  in 
whatever  way  may  seem  to  them  best  for  the  management 
of  their  affairs. 

6.  Personal  compensation  of  Bishops,  clergy,  patrons, 
and  other  individuals  who  have  a  special  beneficiary  in- 
terest in  the  Establishment,  but  not  to  any  officials  or 
others  dispensing pui/ic  patronage. 

7.  Release  of  all  such  individuals  from  further  obli- 
gations, and  (this  being  taken  into  account)  a  varying 
scale  of  annuities  for  each — for  instance,  to  aged  incum- 
bents their  present  nett  income  for  life  ;  to  those  of  thirty- 
five  or  younger  age,  one-half  their  income  ;  to  those  older 
than  thirty-five,  a  proportionately  larger  amount  ;  to 
curates,  gratuities  in  cases  where  deemed  entitled. 

8.  To  facilitate  commutation  of  annuities — the  issue  of 
bonds  for  their  payment,  such  bonds  being  legalised  for 
sale  or  transfer.  These  the  clergy  would  be  free  to  hand 
over  to  any  Church  if  they  so  chose. 

9.  The  ^rant  of  borrowing'  powers  to  a  commissiojt, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  disendowment. 

10.  Cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  other  national  monuments 
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to   be   under  the   control   of  the   Board   of  Works,  and 
maintained  for  such  uses  as  Parliament  might  determine. 

1 1.  Retention  for  pubhc  purposes  {or  for  disposal)  of  the 
episcopal  palaces,  and  of  buildi7igs  appended  to  caf/iedrals. 

12.  The  educational  endowments  and  charities  of  cathe- 
drals to  be  separately  dealt  with  for  the  national  benefit. 

13.  All  burial  grotaids  of  the  churches  to  be  transferred 
to  Burial  Boardsffor  the  conli7iued  71  se  with  equal  7-ighis 
of  all  parishio7ier-s. 

14.  Proprieta7'y  churches  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
present  proprietors. 

15.  All  churches  existing  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  first  of  the  Church  Building  Acts  [18 18]  should  be 
deemed  to  be  ancient  parish  churches. 

16.  Ancient  churches  should  be  vested  in  a  Parochial 
Board,  elected  by  the  ratepayers — which  Board  should 
have  powder  to  deal  with  thc7/i  for  the  be/iefit  of  the 
parishio7ie7-s.  The  power  of  sale,  U7idcr  proper  regu- 
lati07is,  should  also  be  given. 

17.  Churches  erected  after  1818,  and  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  any  person  who  may  be  living,  should,  on  his 
application,  be  vested  in  him,  or  as  he  may  appoint. 

18.  Churches  (other  than  parochial  churches  rebuilt) 
erected  after  18 18,  by  voluntary  subscriptions  exclusively, 
and  also  churches  not  claimed,  should  become  the prope7-ty 
of  their  co7igregations  in  trust.  If,  within  a  given  time, 
such  churches  be  not  accepted,  they  should  vest  in  the 
Parochial  Boards. 

19.  Churches  built  after  18 18,  and  erected  partly  by 
subscriptions  and  partly  from  parliamentary  grants  and 
public  sources,  should  be  offered  to  the  congregations  ; 
but  the  ai7iount  fro7n  public  sources  should  be  a  cluirge 
up07i  the  building,  to  be  paid  i7i  accordance  with  regulations. 

20.  If  an  endowment — including  parsonage  or  not — has 
been  created  by  a  private  individual,  and  he  be  living,  the 
commissioners  should,  on  his  application,  vest  the  same  in 
him,  or  as  he  may  appoint.  Any  parsonage  so  reconveyed 
should  be  subject  to  the  provision  hereinafter  stated  in 
section  24. 

21.  Where  endowments  have  been  created  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  exclusively  since  181 8,  they  should  become 
the  property  of  the  congregations,  and  be  held  for  their 
use.  Endowments  not  reconveyed  should  become  the 
property  of  the  congregations. 
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22.  Where  endowments  have  been  created  partly  by 
subscriptions  and  partly  /ro/n  natural  sources^  the  amount 
of  the  latter  should  be  deducted,  and  form  part  of  the 
surplus. 

23.  The  endowments  dealt  with  under  sections  20,  21, 
and  22  should  be  charged  with  the  annuities  paid  as  com- 
pensation to  the  clergymen. 

24.  As  the  annual  value  of  the  parsonages  and  glebes 
would  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  incomes  of  the  clergy, 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  clergy  in  them  would  cease, 
and  this  property  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  same  way  as  other  surplus  property. 
Existing  incumbents,  however,  to  be  allowed  to  occupy 
their  parsonages  so  long  as  they  continue  ministers  of  the 
churches  in  which  they  now  officiate,  on  payment  of  rent, 
according  to  the  valuation  adopted  in  settling  their  com- 
pensation. Whether  an  incumbent  should  continue 
minister  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  officiating  would 
depend  on  the  congregation,  acting  as  such,  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  religious  organisation  with  which  it 
might  connect  itself. 

25.  Pi'ovision  for  the  sale  of  titke-re7ttcharge  to  the 
oiujiers  of  land  on  the  paytnent  of  ii^  years'  purchase. 

26.  The  power  of  levying  church-rates,  in  any  form,  to 
cease;  provision  being  made  for  extinguishing  debts,  or 
meeting  other  claims,  for  which  compulsory  rates  may 
now  be  levied.  Easter  dues  and  other  ecclesiastical  im- 
positions, which  are  either  small  in  amount,  or  vexatious 
in  character,  to  be  abolished.  Special  arrangements 
would  also  be  required  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool, Marylebone,  and  other  places,  which  have  to  pay 
large  sums  out  of  municipal  or  parochial  rates  to  maintain 
churches  and  clergy. 

27.  There  may  be  no  considerable  surplus  available  for 
years  to  come.  When  that  surplus  becomes  a  reality,  the 
nation  will  decide  on  its  appropriation  with  reference  to 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  period.  The  surplus  may  be 
devoted  to  education,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  to 
effecting  great  sanitary  improvements,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  or  to  other  objects  beneficial  to  the 
whole  nation.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  large  portion  of 
the  property  now  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  belongs 
to  the  parishes,  much  should  be  applied  to  local  objects, 
and  be  administered  by  municipal  and  local  authorities. 
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28.  The  succession  to  the  Crown,  under  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  the  laws  relating  to  Sunday  observance,  the 
appointment  of  army  and  gaol  chaplains,  &c.,  need  not 
be  imported  into  the  discussion.  {^Financial  Reform 
Almanack,  1885.) 


APPENDIX   II 

"AN    APPEAL   TO   CHRISTIANS" 
{From  the  '"'' Birmi7igJiam  Gazette''^') 

The  back  page  of  the  CJiristiaji  World,  a  weekly  paper 
with  a  large  circulation  among  religious  people,  is  devoted 
to  advertisements.  In  a  recent  number  you  will  find  set 
forth  in  that  advantageous  situation  the  various  blessings 
to  be  gathered  from  the  use  of  rubber  heels,  the  properties 
of  a  coffee  which,  in  its  freshness,  fragrance,  and  flavour,  is 
proved  to  be  indisputably  the  best,  and  data  connected 
with  a  new  starch.  Thus  the  larger  part  of  the  space  is 
legitimately  and  fairly  consumed.  The  remaining  portion 
is  devoted  to  perhaps  the  most  scandalous  advertisement 
that  commercial  ingenuity  has  yet  produced. 

It  is  headed,  "An  Appeal  to  Christians."  There  may 
be  a  lack  of  reverence  in  this  age,  deeply  to  be  regretted 
by  all  serious  people  ;  yet  even  in  the  twentieth  century 
such  a  title  naturally  suggests  a  hospital,  a  charity,  or 
some  good  work  actuated  by  philanthropy.  But  this 
notice  has  no  connection  with  philanthropic  effort.  The 
"  Appeal  to  Christians  "  is  a  trade  advertisement  inserted 
by  the  Business  Department  of  the  Daily  News. 

To  understand  the  method  of  our  contemporary  in  this 
endeavour  to  obtain  dividends  upon  its  capital,  it  is 
necessary  to  quote  the  notice  in  full.  The  "Appeal  to 
Christians  "  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  For  years  we  have  prayed  for  a  paper  that  would 
put  God  above  Gold  ;  print  truth,  not  travesty  ;  give  us 
politics,  not  partisanship.  I  am  content  to  regard  the 
action  of  the  Daily  News  as  an  answer  to  our  prayer. 

"  In  it  we  have  a  leader  that  rarely  errs  ;  a  champion 
that  comes  to  us  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
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"  But  newspapers,  like  churches  and  other  good  things, 
must  be  supported,  and  the  Daily  News  deserves  yours, 
and  ought  to  have  it,  if  you  are  on  the  side  of  right." 
(Extract  from  a  recent  sermon  by  Rev.  George  Savary, 
Barbican  Congregational  Church,  New  North  Road, 
London,  N.) 

Will  you  in  future  Read 

THE    DAILY   NEWS? 

12  Pages.  HALFPENNY.       Sold  Everywhere. 

It  is  the  Biggest  Halfpenny  Morning  Paper  Published  in 

Great  Britain.      Buy  a  copy  to-day  and  compare  it  with 

any  of  the  London  morning  papers. 

Post  free,  one  week,  6d.  ;  one  quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Bouverie   Street,    Fleet    Street,    London,    E.C. 
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THE  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSY  ON 
THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD,  1892-1894 

Mr.  M'Kenna's  Education  Bill  forces  Cowper-Temple 
instruction  on  all  Public  Elementary  Schools,  and  in  its  first 
schedule  specifies  the  London  County  Council  syllabus  as 
typical  of  such  instruction. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  instruction  given  under 
the  Cowper-Temple  clause  in  the  London  Board,  now 
Provided,  Schools  is  necessarily  Christian,  as  containing 
the  fundamental  doctrines  upon  which  all  Christians  are 
agreed.  The  following  sketch  of  the  religious  controversy 
which  arose  over  the  question  in  London,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Dissenting  leaders,  headed  by  Dr.  Clifford,  will  serve 
to  show  that,  in  the  minds  of  the  avowed  supporters  of 
Cowper-Temple  teaching,  this  teaching  is  not  intended 
to  include  fundamental  Christian  doctrines,  and  explains 
why  they  are  prepared  to  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  without  any  reference  to  their  religious  faith  and 
qualifications. 

On  November  24,  1892,  in  consequence  of  some  doubt 
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existing  in  the  minds  of  certain  teachers  as  to  whether  they 
could  give  Christian  teaching  under  Cowper-Temple  rules, 
Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  then  a  new  member  of  the  Board, 
placed  the  following  resolutions  on  the  agenda  paper  : — ■ 

"  That  the  teachers  of  the  Board  be  informed  that,  when 
the  religious  instruction  for  the  day  is  given  on  passages 
from  the  Bible  which  refer  to  Christ,  the  children  are  to  be 
distinctly  taught  that  Christ  is  God,  and  such  explanations 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  to  be  given  as  may 
be  suited  to  their  capacities. 

"That  the  Committee  on  Religious  Instruction  be  em- 
powered to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
that  such  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  children  only 
by  teachers  who  have  received  some  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  who  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
possess  capabilities  for  imparting  elementary  religious 
knowledge." 

If  Cowper-Temple  religion  or  "  undenominationalism  " 
was  Christian  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  objection  there  could  be  to  these  resolutions. 
They  aroused,  however,  a  storm  of  indignation  amongst 
the  Nonconformists  of  London.  Deputation  after  deputa- 
tion came  up  to  the  Board  protesting  against  the  resolu- 
tions as  "sectarian"  and  as  against  the  "compromise," 
making  it  quite  clear  that  in  their  opinion  the  "  compromise  " 
of  undenominationalism  was  between  believers  and  un- 
behevers  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They 
maintained  therefore,  practically,  that  Cowper-Templeism 
must  be  a  kind  of  religion  to  which  no  ratepayer  could 
object,  forgetting  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  Bible  became 
a  kind  of  religion  to  which  ratepayers  of  a  more  robust 
type  of  Christianity  would  very  strongly  object.  Their 
language  may  be  read  in  the  back  numbers  of  the  Times 
and  oth^r  newspapers  of  the  day.  A  few  examples'of  it  are 
here  given  : — 

I.  The  London  Nonconformist  Council.  Leader  of  the 
deputation,  the  Rev.  John  Matthews. 

Mr.  Riley:  "What  Christian  bodies  do  you  represent?" 

Mr.  Matthews  :  "  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  Free  Metho- 
dists, the  New  Connexion,  and  Quakers." 

Mr.  Riley  (to  a  member  of  the  deputation)  :  "  You  say 
in  your  memorial  that,  in  your  opinion, '  the  youth  of  London 
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should  be  early  educated  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
Christian  principles.'  Is  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  a 
Christian  principle  ? " 

"  It  is  a  Christian  fact.  I  will  not  say  it  is  a  Christian 
principle." 

"  Do  you  want  that  fact  taught  or  not  ?" 

"  Not  by  the  Board  Schools." 

To  Mr.  Matthews:  "Was  the  'compromise'  Chris- 
tian?" 

"  No." 

"  It  was  not  a  Christian  compromise  ?" 

"  Not  only  between  Christians." 

2.  The  Council  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion. 
Leader  of  the  deputation,  Rev.  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Sharp  :  "  On  the  supposition  that  we  have  in  our 
schools  a  teacher  who  has  distinct  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  is  that  teacher,  in  your  opinion,  at 
liberty  to  teach  that  doctrine  ? " 

Mr.  Winn  :  "  No  ;  we  think  not." 

3,  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Heads  of  Congregations  holding 
Trinitarian  doctrines.  Leader  of  the  deputation,  Rev.  Dr. 
Clifford. 

Dr.  Clifford  :  "  I  know  the  Avhole  story  of  the  com- 
promise. It  was  originally  intended  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  ratepayers  of  all  classes  in  the  Metropolis 
in  the  work  of  public  education.  It  was  a  compromise 
for  all  parties." 

Mr.  Athelstan  Riley:  "Was  it  a  compromise  to 
include  Unitarians?" 

Dr.  Clifford:  "To  include  ever>' one  in  the  Metro- 
polis as  far  as  they  could  be  included." 

"  Unitarians  were  a  party  to  the  compromise  then  as  far 
as  you  understand  it ;  therefore  if  the  Board  teaches  the 
Christian  religion  as  you  and  I  understand  it " 

Dr.  Clifford  :  "Oh,  not  you  and  I."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Riley  :  "  I  will  put  it  another  way.  Do  you  think 
according  to  that  compromise  the  Board  cannot  teach  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  in  which  you  and  I  believe?" 

"  I  believe  you  can  carry  out  the  compromise  in  the 
spirit  of  the  memorial.      I  wish  to  maintain  liberty." 

"  Supposing  I  was  a  Unitarian  teacher,  does  it  justify 
me  in  teaching  the  Unitarian  view  of  the  Bible  ?" 
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"  As  far  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  present  arrange- 
ments." 

"Then  you  are  prepared  to  place  a  httle  Christian  child 
under  a  Unitarian  teacher  and  to  allow  the  Unitarian 
teacher  to  explain  to  a  Christian  child  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  in  a  Unitarian  sense  ?  " 

"  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  the  rules." 

"  You  cannot  answer  my  question  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  answer  it  yes  or  no.  I  won't  permit  myself 
to  be  bound  by  the  interpretation  you,  Mr.  Riley,  will  put 
upon  my  yes  or  no.  If  you  lay  a  trap  for  me  I  shall  not 
walk  into  it." 

The  Chairman:  "Do  you  desire  to  give  any  other 
answer  ? " 

Dr.  Clifford  :  "  Provision  is  made  for  the  individual 
teacher  using  the  Bible  to  express  his  own  conviction  of 
what  the  narrative  means.  We  believe  in  the  Bible — those 
of  us  who  have  signed  the  memorial." 

The  Chairman  :  "The  question  Mr.  Riley  puts  to  you 
is  that,  assuming  it  is  possible  for  a  Unitarian  teacher  to 
give  Unitarian  teaching  to  a  Christian  child,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  uphold  the  policy  of  that  state  of  things  ? " 

Dr.  Clifford  :  "  Certainly,  for  the  sake  of  liberty." 

Mr.  Riley  :  "  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Clififord  one  or  two  more 
questions.  In  your  memorial  you  say  that  if  my  resolu- 
tions are  carried  you  fear  'that  the  Board  teaching  will 
rapidly  lose  its  unsectarian  character.'  You  refer,  of 
course,  to  doctrines.  There  are,  as  I  understand  you, 
certain  doctrines  which  are  sectarian  and  others  again 
which  are  unsectarian.  You  know,  of  course,  what  makes 
a  doctrine  to  be  sectarian  or  unsectarian  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  What  then  do  you  understand  by  a  sectarian  doctrine  ? " 
"A  doctrine  which  is  distinctive  of  a  particular  Church." 
"Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succes- 
sion?" 
"  I  should  not  like  to  take  that."     (Laughter.) 
"  But  I  am  afraid.  Dr.  Clifford,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  it 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion.    Is  that  doctrine  sec- 
tarian or  unsectarian?" 

"  It  is  distinctive  of  a  distinctive  party  in  the  Anglican 
Church." 

"  Is  it  a  sectarian  doctrine  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  But  the  Roman  Catholics  also  believe  in  Apostolic  suc- 
cession, so  it  is  distinctive  of  at  least  two  Churches,  and 
you  have  already  defined  sectarian  doctrine  as  distinctive 
of  one  ? " 

"  Oh,  well  ;  then  I  will  say  that  this  doctrine  is  distinc- 
tive of  one  Church  and  a  fragment." 

Mr.  Riley  :  "  Of  course  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  doctrines 
you  call  sectarian  doctrines  are  not  doctrines  distinctive 
of  one  particular  denomination.  How  many  denomina- 
tions must  hold  a  particular  doctrine  before  it  becomes 
unsectarian?" 

Dr.  Clifford  :  "An  unsectarian  doctrine  is  a  doctrine 
which  is  generally  held." 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord — is  that 
sectarian  or  unsectarian  ? " 

"  Probably  you  are  aware  that  there  are  different  views 
of  that  doctrine  ;  you  must  define  what  you  mean." 

"  Well,  Dr.  Clifford,  I  will  take  the  words  of  your 
memorial.  You  say  that  you  believe  that  '  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  have  taught  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  a  Divine  as  well  as  a  human  nature.'  Is  that 
doctrine  sectarian  or  unsectarian?" 

"  Some  people  would  call  it  sectarian  and  some  unsec- 
tarian." 

"  I  use  sectarian  in  your  own  sense — in  the  sense  in  which 
you  use  it  in  your  memorial,  and  I  ask  you  a  plain  question 
— -Is  the  doctrine  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  a  Divine 
as  well  as  a  human  nature  sectarian  or  unsectarian  ?  Yes 
or  no.  Dr.  Clifford." 

A  member  here  rose  to  order,  and  asked  whether  Mr. 
Riley  was  in  order  in  demanding  an  answer  ''Yes"  or  "No." 

The  Chairman  said  that  Dr.  Clifford  was  not  bound  to 
answer. 

No  answer  was  given. 

This  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Clifford  has  been  given 
very  fully,  because,  though  his  fierce  denunciations  of 
"sectarianism"  in  press,  pulpit,  and  on  platforms  are 
familiar  to  us  all,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  only  occasion 
when  he  has  met  an  antagonist  face  to  face  in  open  debate. 
It  is  perhaps  fair  to  him  to  say  that,  possibly  owing  to 
the  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  his  position  in  dividing 
doctrines  into  "sectarian"  and  "unsectarian,"  his  subsequent 
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position,  held  to  this  day,  a7id  never  repudiated  by  the 
Noncoftformists,  has  been  that  no  doctrines  at  all  should  be 
taught  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  which  by  this  means 
become  themselves  "  unsectarian."  The  Rev.  J.  Hirst 
Hollowell,  only  second  to  Dr.  Clifford  in  his  denunciation 
of  sectarianism,  made  his  meaning  clear  the  same  year 
in  the  Review  of  tlie  CJiitrches.  "  Mr.  Riley  evidently 
insists  that  only  orthodox  Christians  should  give  religious 
instruction  in  Board  Schools.  Of  course  that  means  that  no 
Unitarian  or  person  who  has  not  made  a  definite  pro- 
fession of  religion  shall  be  a  head  teacher.  ...  If  the 
Unitarians  are  willing  that  the  New  Testament,  with  its 
attribution  of  sublime  power  to  Jesus  Christ,  should  be 
read  to,  and  imposed  upon  Board  scholars,  they  go  as 
far  as  we  have  any  right  to  ask  them  to  go."  And  this 
alliance  with  the  Unitarians  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
that  body  the  following  May,  when  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  the  appended 
resolutions  were  carried  for  the  express  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  Unitarian  denomination  "  into  line  with  the  }5aptists 
and  Congregationalists  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  London  School  Board  in  main- 
taining the  compromise  which  had  so  long  prevailed." 

"  I.  That  the  teaching  of  the  theological  doctrines  com- 
monly known  as  orthodox — such  as  those  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the  Atonement,  in 
Public  Elementary  Schools  managed  by  Boards  represent- 
ing all  sections  of  the  community,  supported  by  public 
rates,  and  exercising  compulsory  powers,  is  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  religious  equality,  whether  it  is  done 
by  direct  resolution  or  under  the  assumption  that  such 
doctrines  are  "  Christian  "  or  "  Unsectarian  "  ;  or  under  the 
general  instruction  that  such  explanations  of  the  principles 
of  morality  and  religion  should  be  given  "  as  are  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  children." 

2.  That  in  order  to  secure  religious  equality,  it  shall 
not  be  competent  for  School  Boards  to  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  either  religion  or  theology. 

3.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association 
be  instructed  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  check  the 
practice  which  so  largely  prevails  throughout  the  country 
of  teaching  orthodox  dogmas  in  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
and  of  applying,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  theological 
tests  to  many  of  the  teachers  in  those  schools." 

The   controversy   over  the    religious   teaching   of   the 
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London  School  Board  having  endured  in  the  most  virulent 
form  for  eighteen  months,  the  Board  by  a  bare  majority, 
on  March  15,  1894,  decided  to  address  a  circular  to  its 
teachers  which  contained  the  following  crucial  passage  :— 

"  The  Board  have  never  intended  their  teachers  to 
diverge  from  the  presentation  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  is  revealed  in  the  Bible.  While  following  the 
Syllabus  which  is  suggested  to  you  yearly,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  refer  to  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  by  which  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  elucidated  and 
enforced.  These  principles  include  a  belief  in  God  the 
Father  as  our  Creator,  in  God  the  Son  as  our  Redeemer, 
and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  our  Sanctifier. 

The  Board  cannot  approve  of  any  teaching  which 
denies  either  the  Divine  or  the  human  nature  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  which  leaves  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  any  other  impression  than  that  they  are  bound  to 
trust  and  serve  Him  as  their  God  and  Lord." 

A  new  force  was  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  defenders 
of  a  Christian  as  opposed  to  a  neutral  undenominationalism. 
Over  3000  teachers  of  the  Board  declared  that  "  as  experts 
they  are  convinced  that  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of 
the  definite  dogmatic  teaching  desired  by  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  is  both  unsuitable  and  unwarranted,"  and 
they  added  that  they  proposed  to  continue  their  religious 
teaching  "  without  reference  to  the  circular." 

Close  upon  this  scene  of  confusion  on  the  Board  and  this 
insubordination  of  the  teachers  followed  the  memorable 
School  Board  election  of  November  1894.  Public  excite- 
ment had  by  this  time  reached  its  zenith,  and  no  general 
Parliamentary  election  has'ever  produced  in  London  so  great 
a  contest.  The  Nonconformist  Radical  vote  was  706,206, 
the  defenders  of  Christian  teaching  polled  580,495,  but 
remained  in  office  by  a  slight  majority,  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley 
himself  being  returned  in  spite  of  the  most  determined 
efforts  to  unseat  him.  But  the  majority  was  too  narrow  to 
be  of  any  use,  and  the  only  fruit  of  the  controversy  was 
to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  bare 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion  under  the  Cowper- 
Temple  system,  and  this  for  these  reasons  : — 

1.  The  vague  terms  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  in  the 
Act  which  suggests,  without  absolutely  saying  so,  that 
nothing  may  be  taught  to  which  any  ratepayer  can  object. 

2.  The  avowed  determination  of  the  supporters  of  the 
clause    to    prevent    any   means    being    taken    to    secure 
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Christian  teaching  under  it  or  to  make  any  inquiries  as  to 
the  faith  and  qualification,  of  the  teachers  who  give  the 
Cowper-Temple  teaching. 

3.  The  composition  of  the  Local  Authorities,  it  being 
impossible  to  secure  a  homogeneous  body  of  managers  to 
control  the  religious  teaching. 

4.  The  attitude  of  the  teachers,  who  through  their  unions 
have  resisted  any  attempt  to  secure  that  the  religious 
teaching  shall  be  given  by  Christian  men  and  women  only, 
and  now,  aided  by  the  Nonconformists,  have  got  "  no 
religious  tests  for  teachers"  into  a  Government  Bill. 

The  circular  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  London 
County  Council  took  over  the  Board  system  of  schools 
and  made  no  alteration  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  religious  teaching  was  given. ^ 

It  is  this  teaching  which  Mr.  M'Kenna,  at  the  bidding  of 
Dr.  Clifford  and  the  Nonconformists,  intends  not  only  to 
endow  exclusively  out  of  the  rates  throughout  the  country 
as  the  State  School  religion— at  the  expense,  that  is,  of 
those  like  Anglicans  and  Romanists  who  detest  this 
travesty  of  religious  instruction — but  to  force  into  our 
own  schools  built  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  Churchmen  for  the 
teaching  of  their  own  faith.  And  in  order  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  security  for  Christian  teaching  slipping  in 
by  the  selection  of  teachers  who  by  conscientious  belief 
and  training  can  give  it,  he  first  ruins  by  administrative 
regulations  the  religious  character  of  the  old  Training 
Colleges,  and  then  by  this  Bill  makes  for  the  first  time  "  no 
religious  tests  for  teachers"  a  statutory  obligation  on  all 
Local  Authorities. 

1  Thus,  "the  principiles  of  the  Christian  religion"  in  the  intrc- 
duction  to  the  London  Syllabus,  scheduled  in  the  Education  Bill 
of  1908,  mean  nothiiig.  When  the  words  were  first  inserted,  the 
Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley  (now  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley),  the  leader  of 
the  Progressive  Radical  party  on  the  London  School  Board,  said 
that  the  statement  "that  the  settlement  of  1871  was  a  compromise 
between  Christians,  in  which  all  expected  and  intended  that  the 
leading  doctrines,  common  to  the  great  majority  of  Christians  should 
be  taught"  was  "  not  a  correct  statement  of  that  settlement"  ;  and 
as  to  the  words  themselves  "principles  did  n<  t  mean  doctrines." 
Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Radical  Nonconformist  party  throughout  the 
country  accepted  the  words  "  principles  of  the  Christian  religion"  ; 
they  fought  desperately,  and  in  the  end  successfully,  against  the 
famous  circular,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  interpreted  the  words  as 
meaning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  See 
Thi  Times  of  Jan.  26,  1894. 
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